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land. 
to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school room in the 
Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. 





Get YOUR FLAG) 


and the Flags of our Allies 


FREE! 














State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916, 
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To whom it may concern 





Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting pasayretetcedengeo-ag eo a oO ee 
for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76, a Snee Sates me pleasure to say that I perso know || 
. ; rts kT’O) ° the members of this firm and can say in positive terms that they 1] 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through nreralainetaal semnonaibia:, “Wbele plan of f al 


the help of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. 
the originators of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 


Read these offers: 


schools. Get yours at once. 


pictures to the schools is a very excellent o 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt, ¢ ig) ed 
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OFFER No. 1 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties. Your pupils easily will 
sellthem for10 centseach. Return the $6.00 tous and we will send 
a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, 
mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER No. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars and 
Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted on 
staffs with ornaments. ‘Uhere are five of 
them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish fromthe earth. These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 
FREE, 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 
silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and Ital- 
ian. ‘They are each 12x18 inches and 
mounted on staffs with ornaments. You 
will bé glad to use these beautiful flags 
anywhere. They are rich enough to 
grace any well appointed home no less 
than the school room. ‘They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and 
the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. For the sale 
of 60 buttons at 10 cents each we will 
send the lot—FREE. 





OFFER No. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. ‘The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. This flag will stand theweather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. ‘This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
itin your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each—F REE. 





OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 


dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
‘“‘Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. ‘They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35  but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 60 Suttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three pictures—FREE., 


OFFER No. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time as 
well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 
buttons at 10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 
—FREE. 

20 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 





Anderson, Ind. 


SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are 


to send me, all charges prepaid,..+++-+eseereseeees BPO revccccccccvcccevsseccesssevesecscececcccccccoces 


a CR ONS 504 ob ANS 44g wk dnRERSN EERE S 8 OCONEE 60h 50d 00% 85S 650054008 RE SUK EE So T0400 VES EERSSK) EOuer RENO 


showing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


Gentlemen:—Send me post paid..++e+eseees Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 


(State the number of offer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 


Anderson, Ind. 





101 Meridian St., 
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| | High School Cadets Drilling to the Music of the Victrola, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


| America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and Jearn to sing the stir- 
ring patriotic songs cf our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of 1 
Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, who are helping to win the war. 

1} Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk 
melodies of America, and the wholesome, Renee country dances of our pioneer 
1h forefathers. | 


II Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Bur- | 
1M chenal and featured, with full directions, -in her new book on “American lq 
Country Dances” (Published by G. Schirmer), have been recorded by the 





Victor Company under her direction. 


| | 
|| The Victrola and Victor Records | 


i are the best means by which these old American country dances may 
be brought into your school and community festivals. They are 
II simple, tuneful, charming, easily taught, and have a truly American 
| flavor 

| _ Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Mili- 
1} tary Band, at your dealer’s: 

































Old Dan Tucker Lady of the Lake Arkansaw Traveler 
18490 { White Cockade 18356 { Old Zip Coon 18331 { Soldier’s Joy 
ie Green Mountain 18367 { Hull's Victory 17160 Pop Goes the Weasel 
| 18491 { Volunteers The Circle AN) 
| Speed the Plow ‘ 






MM 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, 
<r and supply you with a copy of “A New Graded List” 
SS Be> and the Victor Catalog of Records. For further in- 


SN formation, write to the 
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a Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola XXV, $85 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it Fifth | 
from dust and promis- Hie 
cuous use by irrespon- ; 
sible people. 
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_ HIS MASTERS Me) 
















To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ““His Master’s Voice.” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY ; Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
PLANS is published the middle ot the mouth pre- | ing successful work furnishedfree on application. 
vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the tirst of the month. It is published ouly | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | SUarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postaye for subscribers in 
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continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- 
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pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plaus, 
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subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
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complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
Read alladvertisements carefully, so that you fully 
understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
nesslifeof today, arefullof interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


‘‘Conservation”’ in all lines is being demanded by our government and we are 
obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us in the conservation 


of paper. 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month 
to receive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for 
the June issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address 
and can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at 
your former address and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for 
any month has been sent to the former address because of failure to re- 
ceive notice of a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money 


Order. 
tion of checks compel us to ask this. 


Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collec- 


Nearly every post. office is now a 


Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 


Money Order. 
Prompt Renewals. 


Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 
It has been our custom to publish a sufficient num- 


ber of copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to 
those renewing within a month or two from expiration, but owing to pre- 
vailing conditions and our desire to co-operate with the general plans of 
conservation we are discontinuing this policy and in order to insure receiv- 


ing all numbers it will be necessary for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


20 cents a copy; $1.50 a year 


W. B. BuNDY, Trea: 











November Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE HANDWORK and manual arts features planned for the 
magazine next month are striking and attractive. The two-page 
| poster depicts a Thanksgiving scene that will delight the young 
_ people. The Mother Goose outline is that of Goosey, Goosey Gander. 
The new series of jointed toys is meeting with great favor. They 
are especially timely, for they will make good holiday gifts and the 
children will delight in working them out with that object in view. 
A real barn yard pig will be given next month. The window trans- 
parencies are something novel and contain some ethical lessons as 
well as provide delightful handwork. Mrs. Nellie Neill, the rural 
school specialist, furnishes some lessons in English that will be 
of the greatest assistance to the rural teacher. Mrs. Fryer con- 
tinues with her helpful First Aid lessons. Anna Stewart Fox de- 
scribes some splendid games for indoors. Mr. Fowler D. Brooks, 
Director of the Training School of the State Normai School, Mankato, 
Minn., writes on ‘‘The Upper Grade History Teacher’s Opportunity.”’ 
Children’s activities in Red Cross work are shown by some charming 
photographs, and their patriotism is further evinced in extracts from 
some thrift compositions. Mr. Barnes concludes his series of Pri- 
mary English papers. The leaflet story chronicles the further ad- 
ventures of Flip-Flop, whose last name is Rabbity Bun, The maga- 
zine contains many borders and calendars suggestive of the Thanks- 
giving season. In the Entertainment pages will be found a humor- 
ous sketch in which Aunt Cindy, a colored mammy, is the chief figure. 
This sketch will liven a Thanksgiving program or a home or com- 
munity celebration. There are other Thanksgiving features in the 
form of plays, exercises, and recitations. 


Our Credit Policy—Order Now and Remit Later 


With a view to cooperating with teachers who desire to place their 
order now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various 
books advertised in combination with it, so as to get the greatest use 
of them throughout the school year, and who do not find it conven- 





ient to pay cash, it is our policy to accept such orders with the under- . 


standing that payment need not be made until November 15th Next. } 
We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this privilege, | 


_ but urge them to do so and thereby secure for themselves the advan- 








tage of receiving the early numbers of the year as issued and before, 
payment has been made. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of 
our publications, we are unable to extend this privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 


Our Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year .................cceeeeeeee eee eeeeeeee eens $1.50 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ......................0.cceeeee nese ees 1.00 
‘‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 72) ..........cc...c0eceseeneee cee eee een ees -50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It”’ ................00...4. 1.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ................. goa aeees 2.25 
The PathGGNer ANd “HOW, TF Did Tl??.....0...0cscoecescecccsescnsseasccisosesessossesonsive 1.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ....................c.ccscsccssceeescescesenseeceecusen ces 1.25 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., MPUERSMNUN Goi eke ac pap scene bosschcscu seuss seesussyescseb ences 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid............-..scseceeeeeeeceseeeees 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams..............:ecsceseeeeseeeseneeeeceees 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ .............. 2.65 


The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 
The Year’s Entertainments with "ither,S¢eley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 


Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Wey, pay Rian, ., and ‘‘How I Did It?’............ 3.40 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ . ‘2 65 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It??. ..............:sccccbeceeeeeeeees 1.40 
Normal Instructor- “Primary Plans with SO de sssseaesscsso0nse 2.50 

oF ics Seb ik = Question. and ‘‘HowI Did It’’ 2.90 

is os Ja se £6 Seeley’ Question Book, and ‘‘How I Did It’? 3.90 


“oe Las ce oe oe 


Seele ey ’s Quest. Bk. andEvery D. Plans 3.50 
siti aces Bes ten — and Year’s Ent. 3. 30 
Year’ s ‘Entertainments Leah eskeamenbery 2.30 


oe sé “ce “ec se 


ce ec “ce “eé “é 





Order Now and Pay aie 15th if More Convenient 


3 ne re aoa OSE i and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 

ee ois ee ‘6 66 Seeley’s Question Books and Year’s Ent.... 4.30 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 
ste Either Every Day Plans Book and ‘‘How I Did It............ 2.40 

dg ee «* Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans...... 3.00 

se $< 66 648 Rr? CPTI NMOTEDIUD 5.55 052505000000cc0s00ceeseesasctesoe-cs 1.80 

33 se ee 66 Either Seecley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments.. 2.80 

da ce Tee) Year’ 6 “Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’........ 2.20 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add posta e 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, ’$1. 00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@G 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for thispurpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general infortna- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher, On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for, Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Latta’s Book for Teachers | wewsiniin 
ara PRIMARY PLATS: 












With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


= 
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LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHERS READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS—The new edition is 9xl4 
inches, contains 288 pages and 
weighs two pounds. It represents 
the efforts of several prominent 


- i eg OUR BEST OFFER — 


choice of one of the ‘Gueaten and 
ask for either Latta’s Book for 
‘Teachers or $1.00 worth of supplies. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 



































educators who know the needs of \ay-Ne j Piety. ONS FOR cecccesaces $1.50 
| primary and rure il teac hers. This ~ —— ’ Pp ractical Me thox Is, Aids and 
| revised book contains wee Roc | | oe \ ee = Teachers wit 
1 aw ‘ y ‘ . NO 1s tc year, 
| Gewings, _jocluding calendars, oe tnt a ee Fe 
L babies, overall boys and familiar Pathfinder, 1 year........... 1.00 
objects—also sewing cards, con- LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 1.25 
struction patterns, manual training Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy Industrial Arts Maguazine.... 1.50 
exercises, cutting designs and attractive borders, Other inter- cardboard ready to cut a o make up, Auto- School Century, 1 year...... 1.25 
esting features are: »How to Begin a Rural School; The mobile, Church, ¢ upboard, fable, Chair, Rocking School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 
Latest Approved Methods of Teaching All the Common Chair, Bed, Sereen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Kindergarten and First Grade 1.50 
Branches; 68 Select Poems for the Grades; Choice Entertain- Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall National Geographic Magazine 2.50 Primary Education, 1 vr..$2.00 
ment Materials; Good Primary Seat Work; Select Stories for Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Scientific American, 1 year... 4.00 Popular Edueator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
Opening Exercises; and several other attractive features. Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck: Woman’s Home Companion.. 1.5¢ School Arts Maga an 
Nearly one hundred thousand copies now in use and we have ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- Pictorial Review, 1 year..... 2.00 Etude. 1 yea 1.50 
never heard of a dissatistied customer. Price, postpaid, $1.00, gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Marion George Plan Books, Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1! 
or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Primary or Intermediate, 10 Christian He i en 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase of ets, complete with instr ictions, postpaid, 85c vols, in each set, per sct.... 2.50 Zeview of R : 1 ¥: nn 
supplies amounting to not less than $10.00. Brass Paper Fasteners, 14 in., 109, 16c; 14 in., 20¢ Year’s Ientertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 Everybody's Magazine.. 1.50 








ums | Latta’s Helps for Teachers [/3iisiiaraees | Revie! 


Yew Class Record 
TTA’S NEW CLASS . : 
m0 KAZSRS WOOKSTASS New Primary Language Cards Printed Weaving Mats BEARING AND PHONICS 






































Pocket Size 7% inches. Card bound 96. drawings with name Size 61%4x61%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, ful suggestions for du peer 
vy R ( - 4 ge ns for teach , “ . 
_for 288 names ..... _.15¢ in print. and script as ses on " thick paper, to ing the child to read and Hatoher j 
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MBMER 0000s 0 sn sed 30¢ ee inches, printed alike on power for mastering “Ww Shee: 
: ‘ . U : 2 ¥ v { ast g new : 
Seatwork Suggestions. .15c¢ Ate ! sat 4) | both sides. | About 150 on Cut Out a4 words and a sense of the }! . 
Pocket Dictionary... ... 30e 4 i( other words in print and ze XS, Construction use and power of words as aes 
Latta’s 8 ¥: Clock Dial 25 ah dd, script, including. _—pro- pelhin assorted colors, they are used in the ex- |b | 
25. Prize Cards, good 4 . nouns, verbs, adjectives, 1alf-inch slits, all cut out pression of thought. Prac- we 
for any poe ct.....15¢ i | conjunctions, ete., making ar id ready to weave, 20 tical with any primer or 
12, Colored Cards for ) og a vocabulary to prepare poe postpaid for 7s. owe method of instruction. Used and indorsed by 
Language or Gifts.10¢ the child for any primer 10 stencils to use with @ thousands of teachers Per copy, 30c. 
* olor d a Post ‘ QAO r first reader. See them lead pencil ........18¢ The Aldine Phonic Cards seeeseeeeseceaet 
ards, assorted ..... OC listed in “The Beginner’s . . CALL BELL : ] 
 % At th nickel luted, 
Outline Maps Outfit.’ Per set 25c. Ari metic Cards, Etc. good quality,’ diamet = a 
ality, ‘ t 7 
Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards....20c PAGUUE: “Kbererddaucesadeandns 36 


Size 81x11 inches : y The Beginner’s Outfit New Primary Number Cards Teacher 25c Chart for Color-Teaching. .35¢ 


United States; oat Continent; Eurasia; Primary Arith. Cards Ph Written Work 22c Good School Pens, points 





Voyage and Discovery; Canada; Jiritish Isles; A splendid collection of devices and sup- Intermedia ite Arith. Cards for Seatwork..18c medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15e 
Great Lakes; Egypt; Gaul; Ancient History; plies to teach young children from the first Gold or Silver Paper, 20x24, MO Scccens 10c Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 3 
Greece; Itz aly ; ; New England States; Middle day of school until they are prepared to use Carbon Pane r, 20x30, 1 sheet 2c; aa for 30c lead, five-cent quality rubber tip doze n 1Se 


Atlantic; East Central; West Central; East the primer. Every teacher who has used the 12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22..20c Art Gum, to clean drawings, package 
Southern; West Southern; Northwestern; Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been , 48, ] 


Southwestern; Northeastern; Southern; Cen- more than satisfied with results. . 
tral; Western; Any State. On good paper, e me... Best Story Books Miscellaneous Helps 
assorted to order, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. Order Any of the Following LD STORIES 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x LO 
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World or United’ States 11x17, 20 for 25c, : Me 2D . 
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Fancy Colored Chalk Easy Words to Color and to ‘build sentences, P roserpine ; The Teen 12. Dit on Cale ar ‘ 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd.39¢ large print and script in outline on white Musicians; The Old Wo- —- dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 in shes long...... 12 _ drawing paper, for four pupils...... . 40c man and Her Pig; Arach- : ye 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15¢ 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in = ys wood cov’d 15c Primary. Language Cards, for four pupils 25¢ ne, the Skilled Weaver; |e 1} m) 616 Birds in Colors, with deseriptjon, with 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side Ihe Ugly Duckling; The ia 1G Vieds to Color. same. de above. 6x0 he 
= ) &, print, the other script, for four pupils 28¢ Wise Fairy ; Apollo an bed 20 Sheets Black Sithoue tte Paper i0 3 yr 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c¢ the Python; The Coming |i / 20 Sheets Red Sithouctte Paper, 1023. .40 
= FZ ) 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16¢ of the Prince; The Little : 2000 ¢ ‘olore d Papers, 34x6, to m ike chains 40c 
Ki 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with Match Seller; The Golden re meno ¢ wail @teateg tac Pixie int hpe 
j light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12¢ Touch; The Golden Fleece, jigs a 3°00 ‘etait Al ¢ slored Shoe : Peos.......4 ? 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch and 27 other stories ! BB) 12000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. 4S¢ 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. . 30c equally as good, Large Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 2 
Alphabets, J igures, etc., to ——, 3% -inch type, 17 illustrations. Cloth ......... $ .40 30 Sewing Card Patterns on ( joe te od. 20 
y A be ; high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. . 2 20c Select Stories for Opening Exercises ...  .30 25 Public School Report Cards..........15e 
~ Tre acing Pad <? —— ap in a, — s, Ma i COGNENs vec cccs 30 8 Large Vhysiology Drawings in Outline. 10 
x x8%4, each Il5c; for four pupils.......§ 8 ories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 2 ee eee ee 
Blackboard Stencils New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards.20e How to Tell Stories, by Bryant. reti NER: ri co saa | 1 He t e i Mn " ine, 100,10 
Five Soldier Boys ctencil like above, 10c. ° Kor the Chile dren's Hour, ay Bailey.. 1.50 Toy Money, Coins and Hills, $548.96, set. 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies: Overall Be Sure to Read This Milly’ Whieke al Tales, by . Bigham...... SO) Business Exercise to play store..ceeeee. 
Boys; Brownies ; ( Goldenrod; Mz aple’ Leaves; The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils con ie ly lis =e popul: ar i re 20 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for School | 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grap: “e Cattails; Hol- cists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, beagge aA ie oe nited States..... 55 New U.S. History Ontline Book for Rural 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Flags; Waiters. but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. —_ Ft a a — EUR Eee Pree ind) Village Teacher 
New Child Life Calendar Steacils, 22x34. Set Note: Add S0c for each a pope. otory our, iggims and Smith.. 100 The Chicago Pencil Sharpener. ...seee. 1.00 
nine school months 75c; each 1 2c; + 3 for 30c. Same as above for three pupils........ $2.40) are 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. ‘Typical Pil- Same as above for tu pupils... eee. 1.70 Rubber Stamps ——*, Manual Training 
—: a fh La abin 3 Turkey Cal- Same as above for one pupil ......... Ie. toy: Girl: Brownie: Coping Saw vith 1 
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Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll bate coe Butterfly 3. f wr} 16 Manual Tr: ~rebte Exe 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 3 Ibs.. $1.70. Sek el 4a sn aves . cises fe 0% 
plane; Uncle Sam; Marine Soldier; Liberty a R ee esedts Vhirteen ‘Doll Furniture 
Bell; Boy Scout; Gen. Pershing on Horse; na aS eo Stamp Pad in Patterns to trace fer 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. oo , tin nae Di ix372, inked cardboard —— constrin 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. As ae Ys Ib — 3° to ons CRORE aman tion, with instruction 
Washington; L incoln: Wilson; L ongfellow 60c ‘senha . ubber Stamp When Mother Lets Us Make ; 
Columbus; Field Eskimo Man; Eskimo oa oer ge omg Nota sen i Eager ~ e. wenitere. picasa : ne 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; ]-jne = > Peles aig ‘ Wwo-ineh Iuls- ix Loom Patterns, full size to 
Ilorse; "Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant: l-inch type 3 + Ibs., $2.60; postage extra. = ber pat ee . trace, — Rares — : ‘ 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Shee WwW olf; Turkey ; Aneadec ubber rimary Handwork, by Dobbs, .s0) 
Locomotive; : Steamer; Pi aff falo; tadian: 5 Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. Eraser . neeene 10c Constructive Work, by Worst.$1,0 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty, Common lite Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ai . 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United ,, P& Ib., 17c; postage extra. : da Canvas Wall Map 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Fancy White p: awing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, For Cross-Stitch Size 4x6 feet, United States on onc side, 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, per pound, 20c; postage extra, Work, width 44 orld on the other, common rollers, weight 


Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 


about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
10c; postage extra. 


inches, yard $1.00 , Ibs., $1.50; express extra, 
Patterns for 




















Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. 5c : ‘ Globe, ¢ : b., 50c¢; postag xtra, 
NTedinin Stesicte, Bateot 50 foe abatwor 43 Good Bogus Drawing Paper, light grey, 9x12, Cross-Stiteh work, lobe, Ginch, 1 1b., 50c} postage extra 
i S Powd oy Fh , pound llc; postage extra. per set. ooanue LATTA’S DUPLI- 
ue Stamping wder, 14-pounc 0x... .15¢ Cc P 5 
dl < a f haa onstruction Paper, 14 shts, 20x25, asstd., col- * CATOR—\adewf best 
sarge ap Stencil al out 4x6 feet, each 4c ors, 2lbs.,40c; postag t & Popular Pictures - 
United State; North Am.; Europe; World. 50 ‘shts., 9x12 oe ee a See materials and cqual to 
rm eae ‘Souk wit ’ ac iporaey Sage Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- any other gelatin 
50 Sheets e Cardboa 2 ; : i di 
Gummed Seals 100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards sad’ for chi L a 1 Wilson; i a Ohelptal 
: a ; c irist at welve; Sistine ugirinte Pr a 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; - — uction, 2 Ibs., . 45c; postage extra, Madonna; Mother and to teac hers. Size, 9x 
Pumpkins; Jack - 0’ - Lanterns: olding and Cutting Pape » 35 sheets, 17x22 ‘hi r . . 12 in s, complete 
Witches: Bila *k Cats: a ie mae assorted tints, 2lbs., 25c; postage extra ’ Child ; Windmill; Glean- i = Z I ‘it k, 5 
4 ii eek ee oe a 7 ; ag 3. ers; Angelus; Homeward. with spong ze and ink, 5 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; iting Paper, 8) 6x1i, ruled both sides, 500. frach 20c; 4 for 7 Ibs., price, $3.10, Pint 
Easter Lily; Flags; Mz aple sheets, 5 Ibs., 80c; postage extra, oy ) Ate ‘a — Refill, 2 ” ths. "$1.25; 
Leaves ; Birds; Any Initial. One Latta’s be rgage Paste, % pt. 1 Ib. 20c; “* on pe > a quart, 4 Ibs., $2.25; postage extra, 
kind in a box. Per box, 10c. pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage I ric a gata pid del ag Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8¥x11, 
_extra., Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. ntermediate Language 5 Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograp! 
Blunt Point Scissors 41% Good White Chalk, American make, gross, Pictures, per set.....20c paper, better quality, 90c; postage extra. 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 2 3 Ibs., 18¢; postage extra. 48 Indians, in native , Hek, Ink, name color, 8 0z., postage extra, 6c 
Sharp Points, nickel, 514 B lendwel”, good | wax crayons, 8 colors in dress, with names, 7x9, book form.....25c¢ Modeling Clay Plows . ta ren DMastine 
in., each postpaid...25c ha Mg: pee ne 55c; postage extra. Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each 2c, or mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
astello 8 colors, dozen, $1. 50; postage extra, order our set of 19 subjects’ “edged Green, pound, 30c: postage extra. 
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‘The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
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By G. W. LEWIS of CHICAGO 








Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling that has Puzzled Rural and 
City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West Virginia says :— Pe 
“T am convinced that your method has great merit in it. : 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


The Master Teachers of All Ages Have 
Taught Through Story 
Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 


LASSES of ordinary first grade pupils during their first year have read 
eight primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more 


than thirty-four hundred pages. 





It is 











That they understood what they read is shown by the fact that after a 
single silent reading of a ten or twelve page story from a third reader these pupils, including many 
only five years old, would skip to the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 


The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. 


By the end of the first three 


months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand words. By the end 
of the first year, they could spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the results that had been obtained. 


At one in- 


stitute a six year old Norwegian boy, who had been in school less than eight months, read, to the delight of all present, 
selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades below the high school. 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the following words: convention, interven- 
tion, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 








You can imagine the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. These results were not secured 


by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonic analysis. 
derstand how these results are possible. 


Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method un- 
This is easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the equipment pro- 
vided for the use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, 


Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 


sThe progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which he works. 
Hence, The Lewis Story Method seeks to make the child happy and contented, and to keep him 
so from the moment he enters school until the end. Through story, song and play his attention 
is secured, and all work is done because it is a real pleasure to him. 


The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. 


In the Manual more than thirty original 


stories, welded into a whole, grip the very souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas indelibly in 


their minds. 
than 220 illustrations. 


The Seat Work contains 100 drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, and the complete outfit contains more 


If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of methods for one term or even one year, 


you would surely do so. 


Superintendents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice 


as much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. Some teachers say that they can do 


four or five times as much work as with any other method. 


One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits says that she would not take $30.00 for ‘her 


outfit, if she could not get another. 


One man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at least 


$100.00 to him and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 
Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equipment for the use of teachers an! mothers, and 
the cost is so reasonable that no-teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, N. J. 

‘lam well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of reading 
has been more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ experience. 
No other class has shown such a lively interest and pleasure in their work 
and no other class has been able to read so many books during the year. I 
am also delighted with the results obtained in spelling.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“*My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presentation and 
now read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be congratulated 
upon having found such a ‘ royal road to learning.’ ”’ 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of 
the President, ‘lallahassee. Fla. 

‘Your Manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes irre- 
spective of grades,”” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process as you unfold it, is so simple and attract- 
ive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the early 
and easily acquired independence of.the pupils will recommend your 
method to every primary teacher.”’ 

ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling were 
secured by following this method. I heartily recommend it-as the most 
scientific and interesting method I know.” 

ALICE RHODA HARVEY, Wilmington, Delaware. 

"l do not think it can be surpassed. I shall take pleasure in telling my 
fellow teachers about it.”’ 

N. C. MACDONALD, State Supt. of Schools, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my heartiest en- 
dorsement for use in the public schools.” 

MRS. M. J. KINNE. 

“My teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, twelve of 
which were spent in the Minneapolis Schools, and I have never used nor 
seen in use any method of teaching reading which approaches “The Story 
Method’ in logical development and efficiency.” 


State Normal 





(MISS) HELENA PEARSON, Superintendent Private Kindergarten, 
hitman, Mass. 

‘IT have never had such splendid results in phonetic work or such fine 
readers as I have hadthis year. In previous years I have felt that the 
children lacked independence. It is very seldom now that I am called upon 
for help. They will have read twenty books at the end of the year, and 
their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful by all those 
who have heard them read.”’ 

RUBY T. KERNS, Richmond, Va. 

“Though I have been a student at Columbia University and have my 
Primary Professional Certificate from the University of Virginia, I consider 
The Story Method far superior to any other method I have used.”’ 

MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“I have never seen a method that I enjoy teachingasIdothis. Thereis 
an inspiration in each lesson, and ,the ichildren dearly love the five little 
fairies and the dwarfs.” 

SUPT. W. O. HOPPER, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

“This method has our unqualified endorsement. We shall continue to 
use it in the Mt. Sterling Schools.”’ 

REV. A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor, St. Francis Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Sister who teaches the first grade in St. Francis School has found 
your Story Method most helpful in teaching the little ones to read, espec- 
ially the children of foreigners,” e 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph's School, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

“IT am very much pleased with it. Itis the most practical and thorough 
method I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending the 
Method to other teachers.”” Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 

OLIVE CHAMBERS, Burt, Mich. 

“We are overjoyed with the results of this method. I take great pleasure 
in telling my friends about it.” 

B. T. AMSBERRY, Housatonic, Mass. 

“T considerit the best method of teaching reading that I have found in 
fifteen years of first grade work.”’ 

MRS. G. W. YEAGER, Dunean, Okla. 
“Il am delighted with it, I think it the best I have ever seen.” 


Read “The Best Method of Teaching Reading” on page 36 of this magazine for September. 
Read also “Methods of Teaching Primary Reading” on page 36 of this magazine. 


Write at once for our special 30 day offer 


_G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4559 Forrestville Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*What to Do for Uncle Sam.”’ A First 
Book of Citizenship. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Author of ‘‘For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour,’’ ‘Stories Children Need,’’ 
“‘Stories-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners,’’ etc. Cloth. 12mo, 224pp.  Illus- 
trated. 75c. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

There has been much said, and very 
much written, this past-year, about the 
things that boys and girls can do to help 
‘Uncle Sam;”’ but for the most part 
these things were either vague, or gen- 
eral, or concerned with specific things, 
such as Thrift Stamps or School Gar- 
dens. There has been no general instruc- 
tion in the duties of each child to his 
government which would visualize 
“*Uncle Sam,”’’ as Santa Claus is visual- 
ized, for example, and point out the 
homely duties and responsibilities which 
service for Uncle Sam entails, with the 
same vivid concreteness that character- 
izes the child’s Christmas service for 
Santa Claus. That deficiency this book 
has supplied. The first chapter intro- 
duces Uncle Sam as a real uncle; away 
on business at Washington most of the 
time, but dropping in on boys and girls 
in the most unexpected fashion, and ask- 
ing for an accounting for the money 
given them to spend, and the tasks given 
them to perform, the last time he was 
And, in the same way that 
each child would feel himself obligated 
to please and obey a really truly uncle, 
so they are taught to look on their 
‘“*UncleSam”’ as areal relative, to whom 
their service and lovearedue. The view- 
point is refreshing, well carried out, and 
adds an air of reality to the instruction 
that is rare in books of this class. The 
first place in which the children are 
taught to look for Uncle Sam is ‘‘ Behind 
the Teacher’s Desk.’’ In this way the 
school system, and its control by the 
government, are introduced. Other chap- 
ters emphasize Harvesting, Saving, Good 
Health, Conservation of Wild Life, Kind- 
ness to Animals, Holidays, Roads and 
Streets, Appreciation and Care of His 
Gifts: (Libraries, Parks, Museums, 
School Supplies, etc.,) Economy, Postal 
Service, The Flag, Obedience to Law, 
and many other points of good citizen- 
ship. ‘The illustrations are numerous and 
well chosen, and add value and interest 
to the text. At the end of each chapter 
there is a list of questions on the text, 
embodying suggestions for concrete ways 
of putting into practice, at home, the 
things learned in the preceding pages. 
The insistence upon the need of a good 
education for those whose ambition it is 
to serve their ‘‘ Uncle’’ in the Civil Ser- 
vice, the Army or Navy, the Fire De- 
partment, or the Post Office, or in any 
one of the hundred other ways in which 
men and women are required, is not the 
least of the valuable lessons taught. 
This book enables every teacher to do 
an immense amount of practical work 
in preparing our boys and girls to be 
the citizens of to-morrow. It supplies 
them with plans and material necessary 
for this elementary work in patriotic 
citizenship. 

“The Secrets of Distinctive Dress.” By 
Mary Brooks Picken. Director of In- 
struction of the Woman’s Institute of 
Domestic Arts and Sciences. Cloth. 
12mo. 221pp. Illustrated. $2.00. The 
Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, Ine., Scranton, Pa. 

The author of this truly interesting 
and unusual book has prepared a treatise 
on ‘‘harmonious, becoming, and beautiful 
dress—its value and how to achieve it.’’ 
It is not a book on the esthetics of dress, 
much less a dissertation on fabrics and 
color schemes. It is asimple, plain, and 
easily understood treatment of the 
‘“*fundamentals of dress,’’ giving the 
whys and wherefores of ‘‘individually 
becoming’’ dress. The keynote of the 
entire book is personality. It is assumed 
from the first that no general rules can 
be laid down that will be applicable to 
all women alike, such as, for instance :— 
‘*At an evening party, wear blue.’’ ‘The 
first requisite is immaculate physical 
cleanliness; and the first chapter is de- 
voted to the secrets of the toilet which 
will bring this desired end. The next 
chapter is on Appropriate Dress. This 
means appropriate to station in life, to 
season and occasion, the use of furs, 
jewelry, and other adornments, and the 
choice of shoes, gloves, and other acces 
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TEACHERS! 


Send Your Name Quick For 


Big Autumn Offer 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


We have on hand a few extra fine Williams 
Pianos made up during the summer. | want to 
get these into the homes of teachers who read the Normal 
Instructor as samples of our finest work, and if you will 
send the coupon immediately | will send you my Special 
Teachers’ Offer of reduced price and let you select your 
own terms of payment without interest. You need not 
make any payments during vacation. 


Autumn is the Time to Buy 


Every teacher ought to have a good piano, 
and right now at the beginning of the school 
year is the time for you to make your arrangements— 
while you have a good position and a good salary. Please 
send the coupon for my Teachers’ Special Autumn Offer 
and Co-operative Plan. 


How | Save You $100 


When I receive your name | will send you 
my attractive piano book with pictures and fac- 
tory prices. Also extracts from my book of letters from 
2000 school teachers and others who use the Sweet 
Toned Williams Piano; but best of all, | will send you 
my Special Autumn Offer and my Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Plan which will save you $100. Remember, we 
have no dealers or agents to pester you. 


Freight Paid-Free Trial-Easy Terms 


It after receiving my beautiful catalog you wish to ac- 
cept my Teachers’ Autumn Offer, I will send you a care- 
fully selected piano in the kind of finish you like, and 
with a strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet singing tone, 
whichever you prefer, and will send with it a nice stool, 
beautiful scarf, good instruction book. Freight to be paid 
by us. If you find it one of the finest finished, sweetest 
toned pianos you ever heard, you may keep it at our spe- 
cial price on your own terms and without interest. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan 


No matter whether you need a piano or not, every 
teacher who reads this advertisement should send the cou- 
pon and learn about our Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 
by which you can earn some extra money or help pay for 
your own piano. | can afford tomake this special offer 
to teachers because they help us find many other cus- 
tomers, for which, of course, we liberally compensate 
them. Please fill out and send the coupon today. Per- 
haps you can send us the names of some friends who are 
thinking of buying pianos and who would like to receive 
our catalog. 

H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 57, CHICAGO 





Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


The popular WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN (0., 
patriotic sone Dept.57, 14. Washington St, Chicago. 
Star in, the Without obligating me, please send 
free catalog and your Special Teachers’ 
Autumn Offer, also Teachers’ Co-oper- 
ative Plan, 

I would like the Catalog about. .ccccccccessece 


(Say which--Piano, Player-Piano, Orzau or Phonograph ) 


square below. 


My Name ..-esecceeseeereeeeeeeeeeene eeeeeenrncess 


Address cess cece eee ceeeeseessceeeeeeeaneeeeesrens 

Please send catalogs to the following persons who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 
or so. 


Names for Piano Catalogs 








Address 
Names for Phonograph Catalogs 


Name ccccvccscccccccccccccesedevcseseses: sovccesves 


Address 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


sories. After Appropriateness comes the 
question of what is becoming. Here is 
the place where this book begins its orig- 
inal contribution. The reader is taught 
to study her own type of face and figure 
intelligently, according to a few easily 
understood principles, and thus judge of 
what is becoming and appropriate. There 
are tables of correct dress for business, 
outing, and the home, for all seasons of 
the year, and at all manner of functions. 
There is next an elaborate discussion of 
color, and colors; and elaborate tables 
showing the different shades of blonde 
and brunette, and all gradations be- 
tween, and the colors: and fabries, and 
the color combinations as well, which 





























| 
| 


| guments and the sermons. 


each woman can wear becomingly. Noth- 


| ing is vague, and there are no beautiful 


generalities; there is no woman who, 
from these tables and explanations, could 
not at once recognize the color class to 
which she belongs, and choose color com- 
binations to be harmonious and becom- 
ing. The remaining chapters treat of 
Beauty in Lines of Figure and Dress, 
Importance of Suitable Fabrics, Devel- 
oping Your Style, Economy in Dress, 
and Distinctive Dress. The illustrations 
are from photographs of some of Ameri- 
ca’s most beautiful and best-gowned wo- 
men, including Mary Pickford, Elsie Fer- 
guson, and Billie Burke. 


New Books of The Instructor Literature 
Series. Published by F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., and Hall 
& McCreary, Chicago, lll. Uniform. 
12mo. 382 pages. Paper. 6c. 

‘‘What Happened at the Zoo, and Other 
Stories.’’ By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

This is a collection of true stories about 
pets,—dogs, and horses, and cats, and 
monkeys, which will teach kindness to 
animals. 

“Three Billy Goats Gruff, and Other 
Old-Time Stories.’’ Illustrated by An- 
toinette Inglis. 

This will make a fine supplementary 
reader for Grade I. The stories are well 
told, and in fine large type, suitable for 
young pupils. The “other’’ stories are 
‘*The Three Bears,’’ “The Old Woman 
and her Pig,’’ ‘‘The Little Red Hen,’’ 
and ‘‘Chicken Licken.’’ 

“‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ By John 
Bunyan. Condensed and Retold by John 
S. Simons, A.M., M.Pd. 

The Story of Christian, in Bunyan’s 
immortal story of a dream, has always 
been of great interest to children, but 
has been marred, for youthful readers, 
by reason of the immense amount of 
doctrinal argument which Bunyan 
thought it necessary to put into the 
mouths of his characters. In this 
abridgment, which has been carefully 


| made, there is the entire story of Chris- 
| tian, in the exact language and form of 


the original, retaining the quaint phras- 
ing of the author, but omitting the ar- 
The result 
is a well-knit story of the adventures of 
Christian, without the Puritanisms of 
the original. No better introduction to 
the entire work could be found. 

‘*Stories From Grandfather’s Chair.’’ 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The book from which these selections, 
entirely unabridged, are taken, is a col- 
lection of stories of the English Colonies 
in America, by the American author who 
was the acknowledged master of the his- 
tory and the legends of the Colonies, 
especially New England. The stories 
pretend to relate the adventures of a 


| great oaken armchair, which had come 


over from England, and in which Grand- 
father sits while relating the adventures 
of the various owners of the chair. 
‘““The Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ and 
‘“‘The Character of Washington.’’ By 
Daniel Webster. 
Two magnificient specimens of after- 


, 


' dinner oratory, by one of the world’s 


| There is a_ biographical 


greatest orators, are here given entire. 
introduction, 


| notes, special introductory paragraphs 





on the circumstances of delivery, por- 
traits of Webster and Washington, and 
a picture of the Pilgrims’ monument, 
Plymouth, Mass. 

“‘The Snow Man, The Little Fir Tree. 
and Other Stories. ’’ 

The other stories included with those 
in the title are ‘‘Little Thumb,’’ or the 
story of the ogre and the seven league 





The Emblem of Victory is for every American School. 
See it on page 9. 





Twelve Valuable Helps 


. . 
Morning Exercises for All the Year (75c) 

By JOSEF H (.SINDELAR, 252 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, the 

. Ss. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Study, 

Fifth large edition? Contains 3038 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, ete. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 
By A LHAMBRA G. DEMING, 9 pages, Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New 
York City, Chicago, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by everybody! Contains 30 
games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Language and Composition by Grades (85c) 
By J.-M. HAMMOND, 307 pages, Cloth, Adopted by Pittsburgh, (Pa.), Wheeling, (W. Va.), ete. An 
invaluable handbook for teachers of all grades from one to eight. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 
By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO, 123 pages. Cloth, Tllustrated. 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful 
in applying it directly and naturally through the “‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of fri ndly, contest. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 
By JOSEPH ©. SINDELAR, 128 pages, Cloth, with illustrations in black and colors, 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift, 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 45c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, Each 144 and 160 pages, Cloth, illustrated in colors, Nixie Bunny in 


Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades, 


The Best Thanksgiving Book (35c) 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR, 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s entertainments of every description 
for this special occasion, including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, ete. 


New Common-School Song Book (45c) 
By LAURA R. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI AND OTHERS, 174 pages. Bourds. An invalu- 
able handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic 
songs, 9 folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, ete. Both words and music. 


Primary Language Stories (40c) 
BY ALHAMBRA G,. DEMING, Printed on 49 cards, With 73 illustrations and a 80 page manual for 
teachers, 








A fascinating 


Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech, 


One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c) 
By KATE W. GROVE, 80 pages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and general 
exercises in the primary grades, 


Simplex Class Record (30c) 


76 pages, Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 
with space for 432 ngmes. 
Straight-Line Sewing Cards (20c) 
Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 
Our 1919 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ 
guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy 


Full directions. 





MII nascsiha.sccnsscstsasescucnatbensenastndabederienseeatibetasuacsen igvineeces nedeumebagats 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
Department 1 B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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In presenting to school teachers this new and valuable line of Hal- 

= lowe’en Novelties we feel that we are supplying a long felt need. The 

840 843 839 materials we offer are all for practical schoolroom use. Fach cut-out pur- 

: 841 842 844 chased may be used as an original from which any number of copies may 

= be made with water colors ard scissors, All are up-to-date, unique designs splendidly portraying the 

= Hallowe'en spirit. ‘The colors used are black and yellow and the cut-outs are all made from a fine 
quality light weight bristol. 


2 NOVELTIES 
= Nos, 839, 840, 841, 842, 843, 844, are packed twelve of a design in an envelope. Size of design about 
= 2% inches across, Price, per envelope, prepaid..............ccccecceceeiecerseeernnereceeneeeeeeeeeceeeeetes cents 
= DECORATIONS 
Nos. 845 and 846 are packed with the six designs shown in an envelope. Size of design about 6 
see eeeeeeee nen enenes cents 


z= inches, Price, per envelope, postpaid ......--...c00 cecccceeeeeeceeeeteeeeeeeeeeueeeeeecueneees 
= HALLOWE’EN POST CARDS 

Black and White, attractive designs for water coloring, genuine photo gelatine cards.............+ ‘ 
ric uiiad Sean Pied bona Cladus seanteesaiesedenedgtanaamanesesined 15 cents per dozen, postpaid 
sccesevsseecccesesoeceeees 75 cents per 100, postpaid 


Hallowe’en paper napkins... ccccceeeeeereeeeees 








No, 846 


2 No. 845 
: ®* ©” WATER COLOR POST CARDS AND ART GOODS 


= Largest and most comprehensive line ever offered to teachers. All water color goods are made 
= from best grade photo-gelatine board without which perfect work is impossible, 
: Post Cards—1. Scenery. 2. Floral Motto. 8. Ladies’ Heads, 4, Hallowe'en. 5, 
giving. 6. Easter. 15c¢ per dozen, postpaid. 

Art Studies 6x9. 1. Floral, 2. Kiddies, 3. Landscape. 4. 
6. Ladies, Fine for framing. 5c each, 50c per dozen, postpaid. 

Art Studies 4x8, 8. Indian Maids, etc. 9. Girls, etc. 24% cents each. 25c per dozen, 
SPECIAL OFFER—4 picture of President Wilson and the flag will be given ab- 

solutely free with every order over 25 cents from this adver- 

tisement if you will include on a separate sheet with your order the correct names and addresses 
of five of your teacher friends. Please do not send stamps unless obliged to do so, 

Send for our complete catalog illustrating all the above and in addition Reward Cards, Christmas 
and New Year's goods, Valentines, Easter goods, Souvenirs and all kinds of school supplies, 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE 
DEPT. 10 MILFORD, N. Y. 


Thanks- 


Scenery. 5. Youths’ Heads, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Why 
Gregg Shorthand 


‘*The National System’’ 


is best 


When a shorthand system has been 
indorsed by seventy-five per cent of 
the Boards of Education of the coun- 
try, it is natural to inquire why? 

Simplicity : The simplicity of 
Gregg Shorthand makes it easy to 
learn and easy to teach. Students 
succeed with it; become enthus- 
iastic; study with greater interest; 
acquire greater skill than with 
other systems. Incidentally it re- 
lieves the teacher of much drudgery. 

Legibility: The connective 
vowels and distinctive longhand- 
slope forms make Gregg Short- 
hand easy to write and easy to read. 
Gregg Shorthand is the most legi- 
ble of all practical systems. 

Speed: Smooth flowing char- 
acters and brevity of form give it the 
greatest speed of any system. 
Gregg Writers have been awarded 
speed certificates from the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
for speeds up to 268 words a 
minute. Not more than half a dozen 
writers of any other system have 
ever equalled this speed in the con- 
tests and these have had from two 
to seven times the experience 
of the Gregg Writers. 

Adequate Textbooks: We 
publish a complete series of text- 
books that enable both teacher and 
student to achieve maximum results 
in the minimum time. 

Let us show you how easily Gregg 
Shorthand may be introduced into 
your school. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


boots, and ‘‘The Little Match Girl.’’ 
‘*Little Thumb’”’ is by Charles Perrault; 
the other three are by Hans Christian 
Andersen. . 

“A Voyage to Lilliput.’? By Jonathan 
Swift. Condensed and Retold by Ed- 
ward A. Parker, Ph.B., with introduc- 
tion and notes. 

This condensation is made from the 
first and most popular part of ‘‘Gulliver’s 
‘Yravels,’’ published in 1726, and which 
has always appealed to young people. 
Under the guise of travels to strange 
and marvelous countries, the author in- 
dulged in wit, satire, and irony at the 
expense of the Englishmen of his day. 
The remarkable air of truthfulness led 
| many to believe the tales to be true. 

This version retains the entire story of 
| the voyage, and the principal adventures 
of Gulliver among the Lilliputians, omit- 
ting only the minor details, and the re- 
marks and observations of the author 
not necessary to the story. 

‘‘EKast of the Sun and West of the 
Moon, and Other Tales.’’ Illustrated. 

The tales included are ‘‘ Dick Whitting- 
| ton and His Cat,’’ and ‘‘Rumplestiltz- 
| kin.’? They are among the most popular 
| of fairy tales, and are taken from the 
most reliable versions. 

‘‘Hansel and Grettel,’’ and ‘‘Pretty 
Goldilocks.’’ Illustrated. 

‘These two popular tales make a valua- 
ble addition to the superior ‘ ‘Instructor’’ 
‘collection of fairy tales and folklore, 
which contains already most of the school 
favorites. ‘The story of the children in 
the wood has been, made the subject of 
a well-known opera, and Prince Charm- 
ing, the hero of the second tale, isa 
| character whose name has become the 
universal synonym for a romantic lover. 

“The Gentle Boy.’’ By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

In this story Hawthorne gives a pathet- 
ic picture of the early persecution of 
the Quakers in New England, the fanat- 
icism and bigotry which marked that 
stern epoch, and the cruel extremes to 
which it was often carried. 
| ‘*The Story of David Copperfield.’’ | 

















TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 


course instruction. Theoretical 


and Practical class work throughout the course. 


preparatory 

Minimum entrance requirements, two years 

High School work. For information apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 


Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 





To Success 
The seeret of busi- 

ness and social suc- 

cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly sclect thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to cencentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

veloping memories of thousands. 


0 for free booklet *‘How to 

Write Today Remember” and Cony: 

wlgneed Memory Test, also how to obtain my 
REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public.” 


Prof. ¥ 
Henry 

Dickson, 
Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili, 











ticulars of all Courses, 


Learn At Home 


‘i Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, (tl. 



















By Charles Dickens. (Condensed and 
Retold by Matthias R. Heilig, M.A. 

‘The author of *‘Oliver Twist Retold’’ 
here gives the immortal story of David, 
| Peggoty, Uriah Heep, and Little Em’ly. 
It is believed that the character of David 
was drawn by Dickens from his own boy- 
hood experiences, which adds interest to 
the story. 

“The Story of Iron.”’ 
Ogden. Illustrated. 

This is one of the most interesting of 
all the stories of industry included in 
this series. The mining and smelting 
of iron, the manufacture of steel, and 
the varied uses to which iron and steel 
can be put, are here interestingly told, 
with illustrations from actual photo- | 
graphs. An interesting comparison is | 
made between the value of a pound of | 
gold and a pound of iron, before and 
after it has been turned into steel, and 
used in the manufacture of fine watch 
springs. 

‘“*The Story of Leather.’”’?’ By W. M. 
Peirce, Superintendent of Schools, Ridg- 
way, Pa. Illustrated. 

Now that our Government and the 
| Governments of our Allies are calling for 
| Shoes for soldiers in terms of millions 
} 
| 


By J. Gordon 











of pairs, and saddles and harness for 
millions of horses and mules, and covers 
| for hundreds of thousands of autos and 





October 1918 








GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or Teachers Need 
West, write National today, and application blank will be photographs in applying for positions, We can 
i i ati ve as - | furnish you fift tos, size 1 1-2x 2 1-4, gluec 
immediately sent, The National Teachers Agency has repre furnish you fifty photos, size 1 1-2x2 1-4, glued 
sentatives and cooperating agencies in all principal cities and | 2toipet photograph NOW. Orig:nal will be re- 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. urned. 


VATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WAM. Of}. PRATT, Mer. 


WE CAN LOCATE any number of Rural 


Teachers. SALARIES HIGH. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


















































Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Sexd for Bulletin, ALBANY, WN. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “ "fret Words" 


AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for the live teacher. 
SOMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID. 
Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


When interested in securing a position in the SOUTH or SOUTHWEST write 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY wesiwitte; Tennessee 


We place inexperienced and experienced teachers. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West —— Hundreds of Emergency Vacancies 
Free Registration. Write Immediately. Boise, Idaho. 































ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 





HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED ~ 


For emergency vacancies. Free Registration. Write us im- 
mediately stating qualifications, position desired, etc. 


Win. RUPFEFER, A. MM, Manager. 
cr 5 Sev pen yea f conscientious service to teachers and school 
oflic ash 1, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
r have placed us in a_ posit 4 dene id trust_among school 
people in our territory. Write f our Year-Book. It is FREE, 
PF. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY —— gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. .Vo Position, No Fee. 






































THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


38th year. First class equipment, Operates locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers, Direct reeommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE 





—R.L. MYERS & CO. “Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
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DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each | POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, | Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. | Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. 
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panera At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


Every Business and Professional Mag should own and operate a 

“ 4 5 ‘ 4 
Modern”’ Duplicator, It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the ular way, put it on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
at the same time. So simple a child can.use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, S4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 5 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave 
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| trucks, the process by which leather 
| is made and prepared for use in all these 
| different forms, becomes one of absorb- 


| 30,000 Teachers Wantea— 
| U.S. Gov't Jobs. $100 to $150 Month | 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of | 
| 





replacing men called to the cclors, has opened up 
thousands of clerical positions at Washington, D. C. | 
to women, These include many wonderful clerical op- 
portunities for teachers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- | 
iately writeto rranklin Institute, Dep't V24, Rochester, | 
N. Y., for full list of U. 8. Government positions now 
open to you and for free book describing these positions. | 
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Supplies for School Busy ,Work. 
82 Designs for Coloring, Drawing, 
Tracing. white paper 4'4x6, l6c | 
24 Drawing Cards, sets No.land2 | 
on white cardboard 344x5\4 s 
16 leasy Drawing Cards 344x5'4, 12¢ | 
30 Busy Work Drawing Cards on 
assorted colored cardboard, 12c 
30 Number and Drawing cards on 
assorted colored cardboard, 12c 





BULL DOG BUNTING~ Best for Wear. 
2x3 feet...$1.50 | 5x8 feet....$6.00 
2'2x4 feet... 2.25 | 6x10 fect.... 8.C0 
8x5 feet... 3.00 | 8x12 fect....12.00 
4x6 feet... 4.50 {10x15 feet....17.50 

Three smallest sizes have 1, 2 or 3 
stars sewed on. Larger sizcs, any 
Sewing Cards, Sets No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 12 _ number of stars sewed on at 9¢ each; 

different designs in set. Sct, 12¢ | spaces a'ways proviled for more stars. Loose stars, 5Uc 
16 Easy Sewing Cards 314x514, 12¢ | dozen. Honor Rolls—spaces for 28 names, $1.00. 
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26 Alphabet Letter Sewing Cards, cardboard 2'4x3°/,12¢ y ‘ "RN T KS 
50 yd. skeins silkette, ted, Blue, Green, Pink. skein Te | U. Ss. FLAGS—"' LL DOG BUNTING 
12 Construction Cards on heavy manila paper6x8, 1 x 


Sewed Stars and Stripes 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


180 Number, Sign Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 12c 
215 Sentence Builder Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 14e 
8 Sectional Animals on cardboard, size 5x7 in, box 15¢ 
8 Sectional Birds on cardboard, size 5x7 in. box 15c 





The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly, THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGUNCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
) it works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members, For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


during the past seventeen years, 


10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 4'ox4'4 12c 


Teachers 
10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 6'.x6'5 16c 


100 Gummed Paper Stars, Hearts, Dots, Squares, with 
one color in box, Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, box 8c 

Catalogue of Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Busy-Work, School Supplies, free to teachers. 
Address A, J, FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA, 
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10 Report cards for 9 months, white cardboard 4')x7 8e | 


| 
; 12 Animal Cut Outs on heavy manila paper 4"(x5%j, 16c | 2x3_ ft.--.$2.25 | 4x6 ft....$4.50 | 8x12 ft-..-$12.00 
| 24 Silhouette @ictures on manila paper 3'x5!4, I2e | 272x4 ft----$2.75 5x8 ft ...$6.00 10x15 ft....$17.00 
~y) | 250 Alphabet Letter Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 14¢:! 3x5 ft----$3.25 | 6x10 ft....$8.00 | 12x18 ft....$24,00 


| Never buy a flag before you see a Bull Dog. Wewill 

| mail any size Bull Dog Flag to any church, school, lodge, or 

rated concern for examination or comperison with other 

makes. Orders promptly mailed via insured parcel post. 
Silk Service Banners—all sizes made to order. 
Aute. Brackets—with seven assorted flags, $1.50. 

Mourning Badges—for the sleeve, Embroidered 

Gold Star on Black Cloth, 75 cents, 
| Allies Flags—large assortment, Silk and Cotton. 


Quaker City Flag Co., Good flags, 7 $.1¢th St., Phila.,Pa. 
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Guaranteed Goods 


The present uncertainty in obtaining goods may prevent your 
Buy Now getting what you need ina few weeks. 


Anticipate by ordering now. 


Quick Service 





We guarantee all goods to be just as 
represented. It is our aim to make our 
goods and service satisfactory in every 
respect. Any article we sell is abso- 
lutely reliable and the best the market 
affords at the price. Any article not 
satisfactory may be returned to us at 
our expense. We give every customer 
a square deal. 








Drawing Paper 


No. 415, White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 shts, 
Wt. 1% Ib., Price 20c. 

No, 418. Manilla Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 shts. 
Wt. 11% Ib., Price 15c. 

No, 422. Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 shts. 
Wt. 1% Ibs., Price 15c. 


Tinted Drawing and Construction 
Paper 


No, 4. Red, 9x12, 50 shts. Wt. 120z., Price 35c. 

No. 2, Black, No. 6, Green, No. 10, Blue, No. 16, 
White, No. 20, Green, 9x12, 50 shts. Wt. 120z., 
Price 20c, 

All other colors, 9x12, 50 shts, Wt. 12 0z., Price 


18c. 

D-E Portfolio of Assorted Drawing Paper. 
Heavy kraft portfolio, 24 sheets of drawing paper 
9x12, 5 colors and white, weight 12 0z., Price 10c. 
Price per 100, $6.50, 

Cutting and Folding Paper. Engine colored on 
both sides. Red, orange, violet, gray, brown, 
white, black, pink, yellow, green, light blue. As- 
sorted or one color, package of 100 sheets, 4x4, pos- 


higher. 
now Offer. 
Protect yourself on what you will need through the school year by ordering 
now. Higher labor wage, higher cost of material and higher carrying rates must 
mean higher prices soon, 
Our central location means quick service and low postage. 
goods to be the best of the kind, and will give your orders careful attention. 


Add postage to your zone to prices quoted. 


The 
Dobson-Evans 


Company : 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Our big supply house, occupying four floors of a large building, 
is stocked to the utmost with complete lines of school supplies. 
were bought before the last advances in price, and we quote the 


lowest figures. 
Our friends are urged to buy at once. 


These 


We can maintain the present low prices 
only on the stocks in our possession, and most of the goods we sell are sure to be 
Only as long as the present stocks last can we quote the low prices we 


We guarantée our 


Columbus is in the heart of the coun- 
try. Many railroad lines radiate from 
it in all directions. Our shipping facil- 
ities enable us to get out your orders 
promptly, and the postal rates are the 
lowest. 





New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than 200 pieces, capitals 
and small letters, numerals and punctuation 
marks; same letter on both sides of the tablet. 
Wt. 30z,. Price per box 12c, 


Sentence Builder 


Great care has been taken in selection of words 
and arrangement of capitals. Per box, wt.5 oz., léc. 


ww 





Beginner’s Sen- 


tence Builder 


Introduces the pic- 
torial element, a valua- 
ble adjunct in primary 
instruction, 28 cards 
with pictures, and the 
usual variety of small 
cards bearing names of 
pictured objects, and 
many subordinate 
words, Box, wt. 9 oz., 
25c. 


Number 


Builder 





tage 4c. Price 1l0c. 5x5, wt.60z., 12c, 6x6, wt. 
7 0z., 15c. 

Cutting Paper. Coated one side. 10 colors. 
Assorted or one color only, 100 sheets, 4x4 per 
package, postage 4c. Price 20c, 5x5 per package, 
wt. 60z., 30c. 6x6 per package, wt. 7 0z., 35c. 


High Grade Lead Pencils 


No, 54 Transit. Round, red polish, short nicke! 
cap and rubber. Per doz., weight 5 oz., 2 (c. 

Excel-all, Hexaround. Yellow polish, red rub- 
ber. Doz., wt. 5 0z., 40c. 

No, 245. Alpha, Large pencil for beginners. 





and flags. 


THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL 


American War Atlas, containing location of army camps, submarine war zone, 
mine fields, special map of Western Europe, locating battle fronts and dates, spec- 
ial map of Italy, world map showing submarine cables and sailing distances, maps 
of Bulgaria, Germany, Turkey, Russia, Roumania, Serbia; declarations of war, dates 
With this atlas you and your pupils can follow the war exactly. 20 
Good only on orders mailed in October. Postpaid..............cceceeeeeees decease Cc. 


Similar in principle 
to word and language 
tablet, Liberal supply 
of the first ten numer- 
als, and the signs of 
addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division 
and equality, Box, wt, 


3 0z., 12c, 
Blackboard Stencils 


For the teacher who desires outline patterns 
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Doz., wt. 7 0z., 50c. 


Chicago Giant Pencil Cutter 


Adjustable for any pencil, Wt. 14 lbs. Each $1.35. 
Wt. lib. Each 90c. 


Johnston’s New Unrivalled Series School 
Wall Maps 


Made in U.S. A. | 9 maps, all uniform in size, 41x54 inches, 
The only inexpensive maps that are correct. Accurate and 
up-to-date, Willnot fade. Write for descriptive circular, 


Bound School Registers 


Annual or semester plan. Three names to page, Entire 
record of pupil on one page, Press board covers, 60 names, 
60c.; 84 names, 75c, Full cloth, 300 names, $2.50, 

Report cards, Annualor semester plan, Per 100, 60c. 


- Agricultural Chart 


For demonstrating and teaching agricultural subjects. On 
cloth 3 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 4in. 

No. 1, Dairy Cow; 2, Beef Cattle ; 8, Horse; 4, Chicken; 5, 
Hog and Sheep ; 6, Walking Plow; 7, Spraying for Coddling 
Moth; 8, Grafting ; 9, Corn; 10, Wheat; 11, Clover; 12, Soil 
Fertility. Price each, 75c. 


Sticks 


No. 102, paper box with 1000 colored sticks, 
lengths, 1 to5inches. Wt.8 oz. Price 35c. 


Busy Work Sewing Cards 


No. 1 Envelope, 20 cards, 5x64 gray, simple objects. Wt. 
60z. Price 30c, 

No. 2 Envelope, 20 cards, 5x6% gray, assorted vegetables, 
fruits, etc. Wt.50z. Price 30c, 

No, 3 Envelope, 20 cards, 4x54 gray, assorted, easy designs, 
Wt.40z. Price 25c, 


Large Pegs for Counters. 


Large wooden pegs, an inch and a quarter long and an 
eighth of an inch square, made to represent a mammoth shoe 
peg. Six standard colors, a thousand in each box, at a price 
which makes them the cheapest counters that can be bought. 
In paper box, wt. 80z, Price 25c. 


Educational Toy Money 


Approved by the authorities and answers well for educa- 
tional purposes, Sold in boxes with movable trays, repre- 
senting about $200. Box, wt. 7 0z., 35c. 1000 pieces, assorted, 
box, wt. 15 oz., $1.00. 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted construction 
paper, strong, durable and of ar- 
tistic color and texture ; may be 
woven without a needle, Mats 
ready cut, fringes solid, with 
printed lines indicating the weft 
strips to be cut out by the chil- 
dren, 

No. 1235. 25 gray mats, 25 
fringes, assorted, wt. 120z, Price 
35e 


Assorted 








No, 1236, 25 brown mats, 25 
fringes, bright colors, wt. 12 oz. 
Price 35c, 





Chicago Pencil Sharpener, for regular lead pencils only. 








An’ Little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze 1s blue, 
An’ the lampwick sputters, aa’ the wind gees woo-woo' 
An’ you hear the crickets quit, an’ the moon ts gray 
An’ the lightnin-bug un dew is all squenched away,— 
You better mind yer parents and yer teacher fond an’ dear, 
An’ cherish them ‘at loves you and dry the orphant’s tear, 

An’ he’p the poor an’ needy ones ‘at cluster all about. 
Er the gobble-uns ‘ll git you 

Ef you—don't—watch—out 





Free With a $5 Order 


This Art Metal Riley Tablet, in Circassian Walnut finish, is 
10x14 inches, finished in the most beautiful manner known to 
art development, and underneath is a verse from his popular 
poem, “ Little Orphant Annie.” Made to retail at $3.50. 

In order that this sttiking memorial of America’s best loved 
Poet may find its way quickly into the schools, we will send it 
free with any order of $5 or more received in the month of Octo- 
ber for any of the goods mentioned on this page or in our catalog. 


GET IT FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 








made by an artist, of subjects that are decora- 
tive and educational. When lined in and colored by the teach- 
er, they make beautiful pictures. Perfectly made, and may be 
used many times. Sizes vary somewhat, but allare large and 
attractive. Many subjects. Get list from the catalog. Price 
6 for 25c postpaid, 


Colored Tablets for Number 
Work 


Strong pasteboard tablets, linch in di- 
ameter, 150 circular, 150 square; assorted, 
six colors, Used very effectively in teach- 
ing numbers in primary grades. Box, wt. 
6 oz., 35e, 








Plastico 


A perfect substitute for modeling clay and wax, Thor- 
oughly plastic and will remain pliable. Worked in same man- 
ner as modeling clay and with the same tools. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. In one-pound packages, one color to each, 
Colors: Brown, Terra Cotta, Green, Gray. Price per pound, 
80 cents; weight 20 0z. Special prices quoted if ordered in 
bulk or in large quantities, 


D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 1 contains 8 
pans semi-moist colors,as 
follows: One each of Car- 
mine, Orange, Gamboge, 
Hooker's Green No. 1, 
Blue, Violet, Vandyke 
Brown, Charcoal Gray,' 
and a No, 7 Camel Hair 
Brush, Price per dozen, wt. 5 lbs., $2.00, per box, wt. 6 oz.,25c. 

Box No. 4 contains four dry cakes: Carmine, Blue, Gam- 
boge, Charcoal Gray, and a No. 7 Camel Hair Brush, Price 
per dozen, wt. 5 lbs., $2.00, per box, wt. 6 0z. 25c 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary 


A thorough reconstruction of the celebrated unabridged. 
Made by the G. & C. Merriam Company. Express collect. 
Price each $5.50, 


Primary Peg Boards 


Board is about 6 inches square, with 100 holes drilled in 
squares of one-half inch, for use in arranging colored pegs in 
artistic or symmetrical forms. The pegs are in six colors, 
Boards, wt. 8 0z., price 15c. 1000 round pegs in box, wt. 4 0z., 
25c.; 3000 square pegs in box, wt. 11 0z., 25c, . 


Dissected Map of U. S. in Wood 


Each state is cut on the state line. 
Back is provided with a colored 
lithographic design, showing flags 
of various nations. Map 15 x 22 
inches, mounted on wood. No, 
4264, wt. 22 oz., GUc, 

No, 4204. size 12x20 inches, mount- 
ed on heavy pulp board, wt. 16 oz., 
35c, 


_ Drehans’e Figure Cards 


To train for reading number combinations at sight. 36 
cards about 244x344 inches ; 27 printed on each side, with a 
different combination of digits, other three common arith- 
metical signs, Wt. 5 0z., per set 25c. 

















WRITE TO US FOR OUR WHOLESALE 
SUPPLIES CATALOG. WE OFFER 
DISCOUNTS FOR PURCHASES __ IN 
QUANTITIES AND SAVE YOU MONEY 


The Dobson-Evans Company, 
300 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. IF YOU DON’T SEE IT IN 
OUR. ADVERTISING OR CATALOG, 
WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO US. 
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THs Majestic Building, the 
United States Capitol at 
Washington, represents the 
hope of freedom for all the 
oppressed peoples of Europe. 

he Nation’s representatives 
gathered there—having dedi- 
cated America’s unlimited re- 
sources in men, money and 
supplies to maintain the high 
ideals upon which our govern- 
ment was founded that all men 
shall be free and that ““Govern- 
ment of the people—by the 
people—and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

‘This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 in the Underwood “World 
Visualized” School Series, which, together with many others in the set, 
contains the germs of Patriotism. 

The Underwood System of Visual Instruction, comprising 1000 
Stereographs and Lantern Slides, extends the environment of the school- 
room to the whole world, giving the pupils the personal experience of being 
in every country and actually coming into personal contact with the various __ |; 
industries and activities of the world—creating an absorbing interest in their | 
studies and supplementing their textbooks in the most practical way. 

“The World Vizualized,”’ covering 25 teaching subjects—the work of 
a board of 25 distinguished teaching experts—headed by F. M. McMurry, 
Ph. D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University—is splendidly adapted to 
meet the needs of Public and Private Schools, and is now in daily use in 
many such schools. 

We will gladly send you lists of special school material on request. 

Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous Paint- 
ings, Physics, Zoology, and many others. 

Write us about our Free Stereopticon Lectures and Fund Raising 
Plans for Schools. Address Department M, 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 





1 & Underwood 


Copyright, Underwooc 



































ing interest. The author of this book 
had access to one of the biggest tan- 
neries in the United States, and the book 
is written from personal knowledge and 
information. There are pictures of va- 
rious machines used in making leather, 
and views of some of the great tan- 
neries. 

‘‘Kour Little Bushy Tails.’’ By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Author of ‘‘The Four 
Little Cotton-Tails’’ Series. Illustrated. 

The Cotton-Tails have made many 
friends among the little folks since they 
were first introduced to our readers. We 
feel sure that they will get to love the 
little squirrels, ‘‘The Bushy Tails,’’ just 
as much. They are just as interesting, 
and their adventures are as marvelous as 
those of the Cotton-'l'ails. 


**Colloquial French.’’ By William Rob- 
ert Patterson. Cloth. 12mo. 291pp. $1.25 
net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
In this book, which is very timely, will 
be found all that a beginner will need to 
acquire a thorough speaking knowledge 
of French. Of course, no book will al- 
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se, FREE 10 TEACHERS | 


tt Re Get a 5x8 foot Cotton Bunting Flag, 
sewed stripes, fast colors, with 
printed stars or sewed stars; 
or a Silk Flag (32x48 inches) 
mounted on staff with orna- 
ment; a framed picture of 
Washin gton, Lincoln or Wil- 


son, (18x22 in.) with glass front; 
or a high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


Plan No. 1. 





We will send you postpaid our emblematic flag 
button pins. Your pupils will easily sell these pretty flag buttons 
for 10c each. 20 buttons or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil sharp- 
ener, and 45 buttons, or a $4.50 sale, for a framed picture, a 
silk flag, or a bunting flag with printed stars. A $6.00 sale, 
for a bunting flag with sewed stars. . 


Plan No. 2. Have your pupils dispose of our good quality 
lead pencils at 5¢ each. A $3.00 order for the pencil sharpener, 
or a $7.00 order for a framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting 
flag with printed stars. An $8.00 order, for a bunting flag with 
sewed stars. 
Special—Please Note: 

Under Plan No. 1, we send the buttons on consignment, the amount of sale 
to be remitted, when sale is completed, and premium ordered. 


Under Plan No. 2, we require one-third cash in advance with order for pen- 


cils. Balance to be paid when sale is completed, and premium ordered. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments prepaid. Order today. 


The Lee Company, Saginaw, (WS) Michigan. Dept. 10 
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together take the place of an instructor, 
but there are many things that a book 


|'ean give, and these seem to be given 
| very 


clearly and interestingly in this 
There is much said about pronun- 
and the entire book is conversa- 
tional and colloquial in form. ‘The verbs 
are explained as needed, and seem to 
offer no unusual difficulties. The con- 
jugations and irregular verbs are fully 
given, 

‘*The Child’s Food Garden.’’ By Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, Principal of the Car- 
lisle School, New York City. Cloth. 
2mo. 64pp. 48c. The World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This little book is for the use of the 
boy or girl who has a little plot of ground 
for a garden, and wishes to have it a 
success, and for whom the ordinary school 
textbooks on Agriculture and Gardening 
are too difficult. In it, the young gar- 
dener will find everything that it is nec- 
essary to know in order to have a suc- 
cessful garden, but told so briefly and 
simply that any child who can read can 
understand it. The work is taken up 
month, so that the child has 
his tasks set for him, and learns both 
the manner and the time. 


‘*The Elements of Rhetoric and Com- 
position.’’ By Ashley H. Thorndike, 
Ph.D. Revised in collaboration with 
Katherine Morse, New York Training 
School for Teachers. Cloth. 12mo. 363pp. 
$1.25 net. The Century Co., New York. 

A successful textbook is here offered 
to teachers in an entirely new dress, with 
the addition of an entirely new chapter 
on Oral Composition. Various changes 
have been made in this edition in re- 
sponse to suggestions from teachers, and 
in line with the developments in the art 
of teaching Rhetoric during the thirteen 
years since the first edition was issued. 
Acknowledgment of indebtedness to the 
textbooks of Pearson, Genung, Hill, and 


book. 


| others, as well as to all other sources, 


is freely made. The author does not. 
claim to be original, but to have com- 
bined in a brief ‘and practical ‘manual 
some of the excellencies of preceding 
books, ‘‘in the light of the author’s own 


| experiences as a student and a teacher.’’ 


‘“*The World Book.’’ Volume Eight. 
Cloth. 8vo. 719pp. The Hanson-Roach- 
Fowler Co., Chicago, I}. 

We are pleased to give space for a no- 
tice of the last volume of this popular 
and thoroughly modern encyclopedia, the 
various volumes of which have been no- 
ticed in these columns from time to time, 
as they have appeared. ‘Two things are 
especially noteworthy here: the remark- 
ably up-to-date articles under the topics, 
‘*War,’’ ‘‘Wilson,’’ and ‘*Y, M. C. A.;°’ 
and the Topical Index, in addition to the 
alphabetical arrangement of topics, cov- 
ering more than 100 pages of fine print. 
This enables the reader to find number- 
less topics which are not listed specifi- 


cally under the main topic headings, and | 


enlarges the usefulness of the set. 


Order For Your Schools Now 


“America, My Country,”’ the New National An- 
them, first published in The Congressional Record, 
has been adopted officially by five states for their 
public schools. Churches, Sunday Schools, Com- 
munity Sings, are thrilled by it. Octavo, 4-part har- 
mony or unison l5e, 10 copies $1.00, or 100 copies 





$7.50. Sheet music 30c, full orchestra or band 25e. 
Address: “‘America, My Country,’’ Red Wing, Minn. 
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Music Lessons 


BOOK Wonderful home-study music les- 
SENT sons under great American and 
European teachers given by the 


The lessons are a marvel of 


University Extension Method, 
Anyone can learn at home, 


simplicity and completeness, 


| Endorsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities, 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, vOIC E COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
graph) by Crampton, PUBL 1c SCI HOOL. MUSIC by. Frances KE. 
VIOLIN, CC ORN Ea. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, 
REED ORG AN: by equally eminent teachers, 
for Free Book and learn how easily you 
Send NOW ! can become a fine atrine rors a skillful 
player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate ‘without cost 
or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
4636 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Il. 


YOUR FUTURE 


prepare 





Depends on how you 


yourself now. Personal power 

lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will mal:c you more successful an 
increase your popularity and earning power, 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your oc cupation or position, 

you can improve by our course in Pubhie 
Speaking, dramatic reading ande entertaining, 

which includes physical culture and voice 
trainin Mothe Ps and teachers can instruct 
their children | to rc rcite 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 


Send 6c, instamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 63 Euclid W, Detroit, Michigan 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. Favor- 
able applicants must mect the requirements of good health, 
of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two years 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago, Ul, 

















Gov’t Positions for Women 


Thousands of permanent positions being 
created steadily for women, 18 to 60, in , 

Washington and elsewhere—Clerks (ordi- « 
nary education), Stenographers, Typists, 
etc Protected by. Civil Service, Promo- , 
tions; higher salaries, dignitied, patriotic, 

easy work, short hours, long yacations with pay. We'll 
coach you for quick appolatment. Position or money- 
back guaranty. WRITE for ‘Bock III1" giving list cf 
Fositions, ete Washington, Civil Service 
School, 1033 Marden Bidy , Washington 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago's Lake Front 
22d Year,— Begins September 17 


Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
il, PRIMARY, III, PLAYGROUND. Fine Equipment. 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write Registrar. Dept. A. 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a ory: of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Llospital experience given if desired. We help you 
findemployment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. 'M mn | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 

fled positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gov Positions for Women 


War has created many openings in Govern- 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to wemen. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion, Equal Footing with Men. All 
Americans Over 18 eligible, Positions paying 
875 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book ‘by A. R. 
nae ey tod eight years former U.S. Civil 

ervice Secreta 
Patterson Civil Service School, 8 Py ee Pe ~~ Y. 


TUDY BANKING 


repare by mai’ i ‘spare time for this attractive profes- 
Erepar which there are arent opportunities ce pink men 
women. Send a fa ri free book, ‘* to 
1, 
MERICAN ' i innly OF BANKING ~ 
185 East State Street, Columbus, 0. 
































Dept. sa. 
Home Study High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 


s lege and Professional Courses. ‘Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional Collews, Washineton. D. 
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* 
This Beautiful Emblem oy Victory 
Zor Your School-Without Cost to You 





__ Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without 
cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent 
possession this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of 
Victory, with its 12 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 


_Every School in America should hang on its walls this wonder- 
ful Emblem of Victory of America and her brave Allies—emblematic of World 
ane teen Democ racy in its terrible struggle against the Autocracy and Despotism of 
Vatherof HisCountry Germany. Every American child should be taught to realize the sig- 
nificance of this World Struggle that 
will go down in the Histories of the 
Future as the great , , 
crisis of all times in the progress of Civilization. 

Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of 
American Patriotism can find in the inspiring presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the inspiration for a hundred 
lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. It 
also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar 
with the handsome flags of the Allied nations and with 

the faces of 12 of the great War Heroes of the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is 4 Ft. High, 
Read This Description, 


This large beautiful Emblem of 
Victory is 4 feet in height and 
consists of a handsome wood shield 
in brilliant national colors, witha rich 
gilt border, the stars and stripes typ- 
ifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Surmounting the Shield is the fight- 
ing American Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the 
top of the Shield projects in a semi- 
circle the national colors of the 
United States in the center, Eng- 
land and Belgium on one side, and 

France and Italy on the other—all flags 
of silk with gilt spear heads. To complete 
the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a red, white 
and blue girdle ending in atassel. It is utterly impossible to 
convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking 
colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 


The remarkable and unique feature of 
this Emblem is the clever device behind the 
Shield by which in a moments time you may remove 
the picture of President Wilson and display any one 
of eleven other War Heroes shown, all of which are 
included with this Emblem. These splendid pictures 
are all accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occasion 























Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 





General Pershing 
Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 


oN 





Admiral Sims 
Commander of Amer- READ 
ican Fleet in Euro- 
pean Waters What the Secretary of 
our School Board says: 


This beautiful Emblem of Vic- 
tory must be secn to be appre- 
ciated. It is truly a work of art 
and will be an addition to any 
school room from Kindergarten 
to College. Its patriotic signifi- 
cance will make it a necessity 
during the war time and the 
period which is to follow. The 
Greenfield Art Association is a 
firm of several years standing 


and its reputation is established. Copyright 





I am pleased to recommend Cliendist . , as > . : Maps 
them. reg . 1 iil for 12 separate object lessons in Current History, giving the 
General Foch sata aaa - children an acquaintance with their lives and a familiarity with 
French SupremeCom- Sito) Gresniald Gchool Beard: their faces of the men who are making World History. 


mander of Allied 


ou Read How Easy It Is 











We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblem- markable and attractive designs ever offered. For many years we have been distrib- 
atic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, the Union Jack of uting works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and 
England and the Tri-Color of France. These pins are beauties and at endorsement of hundreds of Teachers. 
only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their parents and No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Patri- 
friends, who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin otic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be secured without cost. It will 
that symbolizes America and her brave Allies. When all the pins have help to keep the spirit of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of 
been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, your pupils and to commemorate the service of the boys from your com- 
charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five munity who have gone “over there.”” Nochild who learns to love and 
Flags, 12 Pictures, etc., just as described, appreciate this Emblem of Victory willever be anything but a true 
The people of your community will become as interested in American citizen, and the teacher who brings this powerful in- 
this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only fluence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves 
because of the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking. but the thanks of the entire community. d 
General Haig also because of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia, Send No Money-—just fill out and mail us the Coupon 
Great English Field We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most re- and we shall immediately send the Pins postpaid. 


arshal 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 107 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 


DON’T DELAY 
Mail this 





Phe = ate « King Albert President Poincare King George KingVictorEmmanuel 


of the Marne of Belgium of France of Great Britain of Italy 
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LANAGAN CO 


What 
To Do To 
Help Win the 
War and Just 
How To Do It! 


Home. 
To Do For Uncle Sam” 


“What 
BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Illustrated—_224 Pages—For Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades—Price, 75 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


‘THIS is a book of practical patriotism—a book of suggestions, plans and directions for boy 

and girl war work in school, home and community. It shows boys and girls what to do, 
and exactly how to do it. There are chapters on Junior Red Cross, Thrift Stamp, War 
Garden, Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl work. Others on health, economy, conservation, 
wealth, transportation, charities and education—all subjects recommended by the Govern- 
ment and prominent educators for the teaching of citizenship, freedom and democracy. The 
illustrations are from photographs of boys and girls actually doing the patriotic work described. 

President Wilson urges you to establish a definite place in your schools for the study of citizenship and the 
preparation of your boys and girls for the problems of community and National life. To comply with the Presi- 
dent’s request, devote at least half an hour each day to this work and see that every boy and girl in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades, has a copy of “WHAT TO DO FOR UNCLE SAM.” 

Your boys will be the Wilsons, Pershings, Lansings and Bakers of tomorrow—the leaders of the entire 
You patriotic teachers should see that those under your care are prepared. 

Price, per copy, 75 cents postpaid. Special prices on quantity orders for class use. 


OTHER PATRIOTIC BOOKS 
American Heroes From History—By I. N. McFee. For 5th, 6th,| Through Georgia, Hail Columbia, Home, Sweet Home, My 
and 7th grades. Illustrated. 262 pages. Cloth. 60 cénts.| Old Kentucky Home, Old Folks at Home, Old Black Joe, The 
The deeds of the heroes who were instrumental in building our Battle Cry of Freedom, the Marseillaise, etc. 
nation. Itis just the,book for boys and girls to-day. | Boys and Girls of Colonial Days—By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Military Drills for Schools—By Colonel Joseph H. Barnett, First | For 5th, 6th, and 7th grades Illustrated. 160 pages. Cloth. 60 
Infantry, I. N. G. Illustrated. 48 pages. Paper. 35cents. cents per copy. Stories of what boys and girls of the Revolu- 
These drills follow the latest military regulations, but are| tionary days did for their Uncle Sam in our first war—The 
adapted for use in the schools. Directions aresoclear thatevery | Story of Betsy Ross and the making of the first American flag, 
teacher and boy and girl can easily understandthem, Thedrills | stories of the Boston Tea Party, etc. 
afford excellent physical exercise and inspire patriotism. On Board a U. S. Battleship—By M. J. Codd. For 5th, 6th, and 
Lives of the Presidents—By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. For! ‘7th grades. Illustrated. 207 pages. Cloth. 60 cents. An 
5th, 6th, and 7th grades. 240 pages. Cloth. 60 cents, Thelives| account of the cruise of our fleet from Hampton Roads to San 
of our Presidents, from Washington to W ilson—the man of the Francisco, told by two boys who took the trip. They tell of 
A clear statement of the broad principles of our Gov-| the construction, care, and management of a battleship, and 
ernment and the lives of our great men, | the duties and amusements of the’men, 
Patriotic Songs— 32 Large Pages. Paper. 10 Cents. | The Man Without a Country—By Edward Everett Hale. For 
Partial Contents: The!Star Spangled Banner, America, Dixie, | 5th, 6th, and 7th grades,’ \64 pages. Cloth. 30 cents. Every boy 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Tenting on the Old Camp! and girl in the United States should read this story now. 
Ground, Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Yankee Doodle, Marching} Introduction, notes, and questions on the text. 


CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (ILLUSTRATED BELOW) WILL BE 
SENT WITHOUT CHARGE--ADDRESS DEPT. ‘“F”’ 


upplies 


Patriotic 
Work for 
Boys and Girls 
in School and 


world. 





hour. 


Our large Catalogue of School Supplies 
No. 26, illustrated at the left, includes 
everything for school use. 

See our new display of Sewing Room, 
Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Equipment; Athletic Goods; Teachers’ 
Aids ; Furniture; Stationery; Statuary ; 
Janitors’ Supplies, etc. 

YOUR COPY WILL BE SENT, FREE, ON 
REQUEST. ASK FOR CATALOGUE NO 
26, DEPT. “O.” : 
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atalogues free upon request * 
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\ A Book of | 
Practical 
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Become a Stenogtapher 


Become an EX- 

PERT and earn 
A revolutionary method of teaching makes marvel- 

Saves 
half the time and two-thirds the expense. Nothing else like it. 

90 to 100 words a minute in typewriting and 125 

to 150 words a minute in shorthand guarante ed. 


Many Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Typewriting Course based on Gym- 
nastic Finger Training. Shorthand 
based on Picture Method. Easiest 
_ Tear known ntire Course on 
Write te busine ss training 


LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW WAY 


a big salary. 
ous speed In shorthand and type writing easy for anyone. 


‘rial. 
included 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1070 College Hil 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Book Free 











For your Letters and Packages. 
1, 2, or 3 Stars (state which) 
with Catalogue of CARDS and 
NOVELTIES for all in the service, 
For Sale at all the better Dealers. 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 


247 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


| NDYSTANAS 


CREETINGS 




















No. N907 .N894 | No 
10k. Gold 0c) lor! iota 
Ster. Silver 60e/14k. Gold 5 6 
TEACHERS! penny PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of ar direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
on yaa pd eae Send postal to 
day for finest eatalo 
 Rings.Med-1 0h Golda tS 
s. We do engrav- s "i 1.15 
prepay transportation charges .! Ster. Silver $1.16§ 
Na. ive deliv € ry guaran teed. Send for ae of Engraved Com 
mencement Invitations, Calling Card c 


CHAS.S. STIFF 
CLASS PINS 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 

Plate, 15¢ each; $1.50 per doz. Sterling 

Silver, 30c each; $3.00 per doz. Medals and 

Badges for School, College and Music, also 

Pins for engraving. Send 3foF catalogue. 
ACTURED 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
1 Beekman St., New York. 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


























tigures, one or two colorsenamel, Silver piate 
20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterliny silver, 35¢ ea, 
'. $3.60 doz. BASTIAN BROS, co. 

713 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wear an Honor Badge 


the new Liberty Fin, No. 









467, three colors, hard en- 
ame! on silver plate 25c each, $2.50 Sterling 4be 
each, $4.50 doz. _ Initials on each pin. FREE cataiog 
ot Grammar and High School class pins and ri onde 


Metal ArtsCo., 73 So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ie. Ne have 
ublic Speakers! :-:'**: 
ev gre ate at oon : 

to 
written. Hundreds of illustrative stories, humorous ane: ed RA :. pert 
poems, that hold auditors spellbc ound. Write for de scriptive 


ed 
circular. Standard Publishing Co., Dept. 104, Cincinnati, 0. 


RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS 


BY GIVING AN ENTERTAINMENT 
Our Help-U Catalog of Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 
Drills, Songs, ete., for all occasions, sent FREE! 

HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-- 
oe nomewhere in France (pla )-=2 y 
5c, Captain Anne as =e r Fr 

telgee pllaneous prog: » We Cc ee Ones »on Her S 

-25c, The Little "Soldie * re ‘the Re ac ross Maid (song) 

ELDRIDGE Prag te ERTAINMENT HOUSE 
E House THAat HELPS”’ 
Franklin, Ohio—also' iasen, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 












edom’'s 











A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


GOOD ENGLISH 


By Dr. Joun L. Haney, Head of Dept. of 
English, Central High School, Philadelphia 
As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 
dents, and stenographer A handy reference 
book for eve ryone. Explains over 1000 mis- 
used words and phrases. Cloth bound, 244 
fe) Paces. Only 75c postpaid. Approval and 
Quantity Price on Request. 


THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North 11th St., Phila., Pa. 



















CAN YOU WRITE 


A STORY OR POEM OF INTEREST? We want 
MSS. of all kinds for our new magazine. We pay 
cash on acceptance, Handwritten MSS. acceptable. 
Send us something you have written and let us 
examine it for publication, Kindly enclose postage 
for return if not used. Address 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Dept. 59, Washington, D.C. 


Money Writing for 
Magazines! There is a big 


demand today 
photo plays, magazine and a hag Siicton, 24,868 publi- 





for short stories, 
cations buy short stories. Jack and other grea’ 
writers have endorsed our course of Senet training in this fasei- 
nating and rofitable spare time work. Our free book, jow to 
Write,’ tells you about it ; also gives de tails ‘of the special <7 
Srodertiey offer that is being made for a limited time. Don’ 
lose this opportunity. rite us today Dept. 3237. 
Hoosier Institute Short Story Dept. 3237, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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% looked by a single teacher. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Over the Top” 


This is a familiar phrase in these days 
of war and has been applied to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of many kinds 
of patriotic work, as well as to its orig- 
inal use in the strenuous strife of the 
trenches. We want to borrow the phrase 
for another application. It is in refer- 
ence toa piano so built that the player 
ean look ‘‘over the top.’’ ‘think what 
that means to the teacher in the school- 
room directing the pupils in singing; fac- 
ing the class; seeing every pupil in the 
room, and with every pupil seeing her 
face and able to follow her expression. 
The mere mention of this quality will in- 
terest every teacher who ever tried to 
teach or lead singing in the schooclroom. 
It will help solve one of the difficult 
problems in connection with schoolroom 
music. The instrument is but forty-three 
inches high and weighs only about half 
as much as the ordinary upright piano. 
It can thus easily be moved from room 
to room. These things would be of lit- 
tle value if quality had been sacrificed 
in other directions. This has not been 
done, however, and the makers have 
adopted the slogan ‘‘The little piano 
the big tone,’’ as describing its 
qualities. The idea of the piano was 
conceived by W. Otto Meissner, Director 
of Music at the Milwaukee State Normal 
School, and well known as a composer 
and authority in school music. He has 
given it his name, and it is being sold 
by The Jackson Piano Co. of Milwaukee. 
Our readers will be interested in read- 
ing more about it on page 59 of this 
issue. 





Flag for Your School 


These are the days’ when children 
should be taught to love and respect the 





American Flag; not as a sentiment, but | 
as a part of the necessary education in | 


citizenship without which your work as 
teachers will not have been fully done. 
Flags are expensive, and wear out, so 
that the problem confronts hundreds of 
teachers all the time. 

The Jefferis Company have a plan by 
which teachers and pupils may obtain a 
flag for their school without cost. ‘This 
is an opportunity which no teacher 
should fail tou take advantage of. The 
**Story of the American Flag,’’ a lit- 
tle book which is given free by the Jef- 
feris Company in connection with their 
tlag offer, is a very interesting story of 
the development of the American Flag, 
which teachers may use as a basis for a 
series of lessons, correlating with history 
and civics. In this book are given pic- 
tures and descriptions of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary flags, including the 
Flag of Bunker Hill, the famous Rattle- 
snake Flag, the first flag of the Amer- 
ican Navy, and many others. It also 
contains the story of the modifications 
through which the present banner was 
evolved, and patriotic poems and exer- 
cises. Hundreds of American schools 
have already obtained these flags and 
booklets from the Jefferis Company, by a 
unique and liberal plan in which there is 
expense to the teacher or to the 
school. 

The Jefferis Company, 912 Meridian 
Street, Anderson, Indiana, expect to con- 
tinue throughout the winter the same lib- 
eral proposition they have made to teach- 
ers in the past, so any teacher who 
wants to secure one of these large flags 
for her schoolroom should read the ad- 
vertisement of this company on the in- 
side back cover, and send in her name 
at once. 





More than 8,000,000 school children are 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. Since 
February manual training classes, work- 
ing under Junior Red Cross direction, 
have furnished thousands of pieces of 
furniture for convalescent houses at the 
camps. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun. 
try. Thousands of permanent positions are to be tilled 
at from $1100 to $100; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept, V243, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 








There is.something on page 9 that should not be over- 
See it now 
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Is not merely an Art medium, but a Crayon 
of distinctive character, giving life and snap 
to any subject. 
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CLLAN COMPACT 7, COWS 





Leading Supervisors and students everywhere, 
find in “Crayola” the richness and tone of coler 
so necessary in Object and Nature drawing. 


An assortment for every subject---6 to 24 
colors in a package. 





We shall be pleased to send you samples of any of our 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


For Every Use. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 





























WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSO. 


TO 


Revolution 


The name of Jean Paul Marat 
will forever be associated with the 
Reign of Terror during the French 
Revolution. Again throughout the 
world thrones tremble and empires totter 
in the great war now in progress. How 
are we to judge of the momentous ques- 
tions arising from this war and confronting the 
whole world except from the lessons of the past? If 
you would know every sacrifice for 


principle, every struggle for lib- 
erty, then embrace thi oppor- 


Ridpath’s Soles n your hem 
History «. World 


ORE than a quarter million sets of this 
great history have been sold, and every 
purchaser is more than satisfied. Never be- 
fore has any set of books had so great a sale, 
We offer the latest edition, brand new, down to 
date, beautifully bound in half-morocco ata 


Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low 
price and easy terms of pay- 
ment only in direct letters, 
A coupon ifor your conven- 
ience is printed on the lower 
corner of this advertisement, 
Tear off the coupon, write 
your name and address 
plainly and mail. We do not 
publish our special low price 
for the reason that the price 
is soon to be advanced on 
account of the tremendous 
increase in the cost of 
manufacture, and to print 
our low price broadcast 
would cause injury to the 
sale of future editions, 


32 Pages Free! 


We will mail free a beautiful 
32-page booklct of sample pages 
trom Ridpath’s History of the 
World to every reader who 
mails to us the coupon, 


u] 

































FREE 





WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 

ASSOCIATION 
140 Su. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
Please mail 32 tree sam- 
ple pages ot idpath” s H 1s- 
5 Vat 
r aie © al in structor reac 















































ADDRESS .... 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 





LM, Chicago (TT Ai Mg) 

















Rausch [omb 


Balopticon 
The Periect Stereopticon 


Invaluable for instruction and 
lecture work—an ideal projection 
lantern for class room, labor- 
atory or auditorium. Models for 
either lantern slides or opaque 
objects (photo prints, post cards, 


specimens, etc.) or both. Equip- 


ped with the new gas-filled 
mazda lamp, absolutely auto- 
matic. More complete models 


for microscopical and all known 
forms of optical projections. 





Combined Balopticon 


Because of the demands made 
upon our resources for some of 
the government’s most important 
military needs, we are unable to 
make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be 
of service in this world crisis, 
we shall expect to serve our 
other patrons 
ciently than Vefore, when the 


even more effi- 


world is again at peace. 


Reusch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New Vork Washington Chieago San Franeiseo 

Leading Americun) Makers of Microscopes, 

Photomrecrographie and Pravwection Apparatus 

( Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 

Janses, Stereo Prism Binoculars aud Other 
high Grade Optical Products, 























Use The Right Nord 


inTh Right Place 


You can select the exact word to make 
meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, articlé, re- 





your 


port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





WANTED-sattswonex 
Why work for small pay in stuffy 


stores or offices or why remain idle when you 





can earn big pay selling goods. The war has 
caused a tremendous shortage of salesmen— 
Women must be trained to take their places. 


Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Our spare time home study Course and our Free 
Employment Sapersmnent has helped many hundreds to 
success, Let us do the same for you. Write today for big 
free book, list of openings and full particulars. Address 

NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 31R, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


BE ATRAVELING SALESWOMAN 
PHONICS 


Worked out step by step. Suggestions for seat work to fol- 
low Phonic Jessons, Charts, Drill Cards, Games, Drills, etc., 
for he!ps in teaching Phonics. 25c percopy,$15 per 100. 
Address Katherine Stichter, Co. Supt., Washington, Ia. 






















See the twelve great war heroes on page 9. They are for 
your school, 


| form a part of it. 











Emblem of Victory 


The Greenfield Art Association has had 
a genuine happy inspiration. It is pro- 
ducing and distributing to schools a strik- 
ing and beautiful Emblem of Victory. 
An illustration and description of this is 
shown on page 9 of this issue, and our 
object here is to direct your attention, 
surely, to that page. The illustration is 
very graphic and the description very 
clear, still we do not believe both to- 
gether can set this Emblem forth in 
your mind’s eye in any degree as it 
would appear in the eyes of your pupils 
with its red, white, blue, and gilt, its 
eagle with outstretched wings, and its 
many flags. It would not only be an or- 
nament to your schoolroom, and an ob- 
ject of beauty, but far and beyond this, 
a standing lesson in patriotism and an 
inspiration to the highest loyalty. But 
there is still more to it, in the presenta- 
tion of lessons or talks upon the person- 
ages whose pictures are furnished with 
it, and upon the countries whose flags 
Look at the descrip- 
tion again, and just imagine this on the 
walls of your schoolroom, a constant 
symbol to your pupils and a help to you 
in the lessons you may make it teach. 
Fortunately an easy way is provided by 
which the Emblem may be secured. 


Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., New 
York City, the well-known dramatic pub- 
lisher, is announcing some new plays of 
a patriotic nature, suited to the require- 
ments of smal! or large schools. The 
plays in title and contents are adapted 
for present needs, with Red Cross, Thrift 
and Food Saving as the motives. There 
is also a fine dramatization of ‘‘The Man 
without a Country’’ included. See the 
full list and description on page 138. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick of New York, 
well known as an educator and author, 
died August 18, aged fifty-two years. He 
was recognized as an authority upon phys- 
ical training in the public schools and 
was the author of many books upon that 
subject. He had held a number of im- 
portant positions and took part in many 
movements looking to the development 
of the physical being. He was one of 
the originators of the game of. basket 
ball. From 1908 he was director of phys- 
ical training in the schools of New York 
City. He had recently returned from 
France, where he made a moral survey 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 
for the Y. M. C. A. 


Congressman Edward Keating of Colo- 
rado stands sponsor for a new war meas- 
ure which would directly prohibit the 
labor of children under the age of 14 
years at any time and of children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 15 for more 
than eight hours a day or at night, and 
of children under 16 years of age in 
mines and quarries. These are the stand- 
ards of the federal child labor law re- 
cently declarcd unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The new bill seeks to 
vestore and maintain these standards dur- 
ing the war by direct prohibition under 
the war power of Congress, as there is 
no question of the authority of Congress 
to meet the present emergency in this 
way. It is believed by child welfare 
workers that prompt action by the Fed- 
eral government is needed, since it is 
known that many children went back to 
work immediately upon the decision of 
the Court, and that the lure of high 
wages on the one hand and the high cost 
of living on the other, are inducing many 
others to keep out of school in the states 
which have not enacted these standards. 


West Virginia has increased its Stale 
school fund from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 
the maximum allowed by law. Themoney 
will be used to supplement teachers’ sal- 
aries throughout the State. 


TEACHERS— GET U. S. 
GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments, The positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, V252, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers 


Get This Flag 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils ean easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U. S. bunting flags, fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and embroidered 
stars on both sides. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 


GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes ‘‘Home Geography,’’ for Fourth 
Grade pupils, and four reference note books, for the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 

(1) The suggested lists of readings and the tables of references 
for each month, bring to the teacher’s attention the best ma- 
terials available. 

(2) The thorough way in which the essentia] facts have been out- 
lined leads to concentration on the pointsof greatest importance. 
(3) The devices and exercises, which have been outlined so care- 
fully lead to ready and effective mastery of the material studied. 
(4) They give a thorough training in the use of and interpre- 
tion of maps and tables. 

(5) The spaces left for original exercises give opportunity for 
the teacher to emphasize the phases of the work in which she 
is best prepared. 

There are many other reasons as good. 

PRICES: ‘‘Home Geography,’’ 45c; ‘*World As A Whole,’’ 
35c; *‘North Amcrica,’’ 35c; *‘South America and Europe,’’ 
35c; **Asia, Africa and Australia,’’ 35c. These prices include 
postage. We do not send sample copies. 

Map Notebook for Commercial Geography. 40c. 
Map Notebook tor Physical Geography, 40c. 
Send for list of our outline maps and other publ’s, with prices. 


McKnight & McKnight, Publ’rs, Normal, Ill. 
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HOME and COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks of patriotism 
and civic ideals in the form 
of reading books for the 
grammar grades. 

A timely and opportune collection 
of special literature emphasizing 
the value and importance of the 
two great human institutions—the 
country and the home. 

BOOK I—Grade: V...ccccceseccccsssosccccsecees 
BOOK II—Grade VI... 


BOOK Ili—Grade VII...... + ostee 6 
BOOK IV—Grade VIIL..-....:cssceeeeeeeeees 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 





| 
M 
| 














Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc 

ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr 

J. Berg Eserwein, for years Ed 

itor of Lippincott’s 

One student writes. —” Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’ 

and other leading magazines.’’ 
Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other | 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Piease Address 














The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


























SCHOOL FLAGS 


Bunting, Sewed Stars 
nd Stripes. 
GUARANTEED GOODS 
Wool 
3x5 feet, $5.50 
4x6 feet, $7.60 
5x8 feet, $12.00 
Grade A 
3x5 feet, $3.75 
4x6 feet, $5.00 
5x8 feet, $7.25 
Grade B—3x5 ft. $3.00; 4x6 ft. $3.50; 5x8 ft. $5.50. 
Larger Sizes. Also Service Flags. 
COLIN SUPPLY COMPANY 
HILDA SCHALLER 
406 Philadelphia St., Covington, Ky. 












(COSTUMES 
‘SCHOOL PLAYS 











We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forallschoo 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box E, 
58 W. Lake Strect 
Chicago, fll. 



































COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let’s see what you can do with it. Car- 
stsand illustrators earn from $20.¢ 










00 
25.00 or more p My practical 
system of personal indiv:dual keseoue by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
a zines qualifies me to teac 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in 
stamps for test lesson plate ; also _collec- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities 
for YOU. State your age, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Hllustrating 


and Cartooning 
1458 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 









Debates and Qrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. *t us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 















The University of Chicago 


H OM in addition to resident # 


work, offers also instruc- fj 

tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


27th Year 








right in your own home. We show you 

how to turn your ideas into dollars. 
Demand increasingly greater than supply. 
Easy, fascinating, instructive work. 
No experience necessary, Just common sense and our help 
to make your ‘‘happy thou hts’? and daily experiences into 
scenarios, In the lives of all people--in YOUR life--are many 
incidents that will make heart appealing photoplays the pro- 
ducers are looking for. Write now for our Free book of | 
valuable information and speciat price and prize offer. \ 
Chicago Photonlaywright Colleze, Bx 278-1-33,Chicago 

e 


























O HOSPITAL CO 
of MEDICINE 










work can be do: t 
ome. evening seesion of the medi- 
cal course ry) 1. Write for full particulars to 
ine Dean, Dept. 14A, 3832 Rhodes Ave., Chicago 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Oonde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

















We will send you postpaid any school or college 
book upon receipt of the publishers’ list price (40% 
reduction if we havea secondhand copy). We will 
open an account with School Boards, Schools and 

eachers, Send us a trial order. Mention your 
Official position. We will accept any new or sec- 
gadhand school or oosegs ery yy and 

ions in exchange, or or cash if 

alee us. Send list for our “Offer. rome 
NES and NOBLE, Inc., Suc’rsto HINDS & NOB! 

31-33-35 West 15th Street New fore oe 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses a 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” JF'REEL. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 

credit. Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 


Supt. IDA A. EHMAN, R. N., 2551 N. Olark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lincoln-Jefferscn University, Chicago 


HOME STUDY in College, Theological Law, Busi - 
uate Schools. Usual degrees granted, oat eek Bos SE Canoes. 


1 1 0 MAKING MONEY 
101 WAYS Of sor'Wonttn’st nome: 


ns, making independent incomes possible. Price 50 cts. Collins 
Btudio, Webster City, lowa. Remit by money order or bank draft only. 


(2"BANKIN 

















Tells of the reat opportunities for both men 

and women in this attractive profession, and 

w you can learn by mail in spare time. 
for copy at once. No obligations. 

G. Alcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 

97, 185 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 

‘Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 

Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents, 

SUBJECTS 

Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physies 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate: Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

Ist Year English Zoology 


2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 


1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 





n 4 lst Year German 
ciples of Education 2nd Year German 
Commercial Geography 8rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 1214% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25, discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep _ pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74%x4 inches. Price, 10e per doz.; 3 doz., 25¢e. 
Send 10c for sample dozen, 











For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCo: nde Course 
Details FREE: Low 


TTespo! 
‘Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo, 

















French’s 
Patriotic Plays 


The Girls Over Here A.Pstyoty,psy,im 
acters are eight young ladies who are interested in 
working for the victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies. 


¥ ° ° A patriotic pla 
The Liberty Thrift Girls 4 °3't°t's. "2x 
nine female characters. This spirited play is loyalty 
and liberty propaganda in dramatic form, simply 
told and relieved by natural humor and a variety of 
lovable characters. 
A patriotic 


Hooverizing Internationalle 4,0°r'ctic 
act appealing for the Conservation of food. 


Colette of the Red Cross A,0°¢2<t, "i 


for nine fe- 

males. The principal character is a lovable little 

French girl who has been adopted by an American 
Girl’s Auxiliary of Red Cross, 

22 Ms A patriotic entertain- 

The Spirit of Libe ct for use in schools, 

containing pantomimes, drills, and dances. Any num- 
ber of boys and girls may be used. 


For Freedom A patriotic play in one act for 


three females and one male, It 
is a call to men to serve, and women to.give their men 
to the cause of freedom, —~ 


pd atriotic 
The Man Without a Country },2°"'pt's 
boys. The thrilling masterpiece of patriotism from 
which this play has n made is too well known to 
need introduction. The play is in a prologue and three 
acts. Any number of male characters can used, 


All the above are published separately at 25 cents 
per copy, 2 cents additional for tage. They are 
adaptable for School use, Red Cross and other War 

nefits. 

Send two-cent stamp for our 148 page catalogue 
describing thousands of plays and special list of pa- 
triotic plays. 


Samuel French, 20 W. 3%th St., New York 


English committee on Juvenile education 
in relation to employment after the war. 
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USE THESE PICTURES THE VERY FIRST OF THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 





have no further chance. 





The boys and girls will pass through our public schools but once. 
While they are under your care, acquaint them with the world’s 


Unless we teach them NOW to love the beautiful, we shall 
most beautiful pictures, 





The 





Err 
They cost only A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


For 20 or More; 20 for 30 Cents; $1.50 per Hundred. Size 514 x8. Postpaid. 
The Small Size, 3x3}, cost only Half-a-Cent Each for 50 or more 


ictures 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or More. 
Assorted As Desired. 


On January 1, 1919, the price of the Small Size, 3x3%, will be changed 


to Three-quarters-of-a-Cent Each for 40 or more; 
40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred 


Order Now 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 


Artotypes, 90 Cents. U.S. Carbons, $1.50. 


















CATALOGUE— 64 -page 
catalogue of 1000 miniature 
illustrations, for a dime. 

[Please do not send for the 
catalogue without enclosing 
the dime. | 





Send 30 cents ‘for 20 pictures of the Pilgrims, 
Thanksgiving subjects, etc., no two alike, each 5/2 x8. 
Use the Perry Pictures in teaching Language, 




















Literature, History, Geography, and especially in 
Picture Study. 


GIRL WITH CAT 








The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





Europe’s Educational Message to | 
America 


Every public officer intrusted with the 
support of public schools should know 
that Europe’s lesson to the United States 
as a result of the war is to to keep the 
schools going ; to make education during 
and after the war better and more effec- 
tive than it has ever been. There are 
before us now just two matters of su- 
preme importance: To win the war for 
freedom, democracy, and peace, and to 
fit our schools and our children for life 
and citizenship in the new era which the 
war is bringing in.—P. P. Claxton, Com- 
missioner. 

FRANCE 


“‘Do not let the needs of the hour, how- 
ever demanding, or its burdens, however 
heavy, or its perils, however threaten- 
ing, or its sorrows, however heartbreak- 
ing, make you unmindful of the defense 
of to-morrow, of those disciplines through 
which the individual may have freedom, 
through which an efficient democracy is 
possible, through which the institutions 
of civilization can be perpetuated and 
strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation 
and privation, suffer and sacrifice, to 
assure to those whom you have brought 
into the world that it shall be not only a 
safe but a happy place for them.’’— 
France’s message, reported by John H. 
Finley, Commissioner of Education of 
New York State, in his Report on French | 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Schools in War Time. 
ENGLAND 


‘“‘Any inquiry into education at the 
present juncture is big with issues of 
National fate. In the great work of re- 
construction which lies ahead there are 
aims to be set before us which will try, 
no less searchingly than war itself, the 
temper and enduring qualities of our 
race; and in the realization of each and 
ali of these, education with its stimulus 
and discipline, must be our stand-by. We 
have to perfect the civilization for which 
our men have shed their blood and our 
women their tears; to establish new 
standards of value in our judgment of 
what makes life worth living, more 
wholesome and more restrained ideals 
of behavior and recreation, finer tradi- 
tions of cooperation and kindly fel- 
lowship between class and class and be- 
tween man andman. These are tasks 
for a nation of trained character and 
robust physique, a nation alert to the 
things of the spirit, reverential of knowl- 
edge, reverential of its teachers, and 
generous inits estimate of what the pro- 
duction and maintenance of good teach- 
ers inevitably cost.’’—Report of the 





See Gen. Pershing and eleven other great war heroes on 











page 9 of this magazine. 








You Can Get 
Either of These Beautiful 


For Your School or Classroom 5 5 
ABSOLUTELY 












sore 


The Flags 
of 
HONOR 
JUSTICE 
and 


LIBERTY 





aaa 





THE SERVICE FLAG 
A Star for Each Member of Your 
School in the Country's Service 


OUR PLAN! 


WE will send you a gross of our Special Lead Pencils, each one inseribed 
‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.’’ Distribute them among the 

pupils and their friends to be sold on the streets, in the school, in their 
homes, factories, offices, etc., at five cents each. AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds and we 
will ship at once all charges prepaid, your choice of either a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U.S. Flag, 
or a FOUR FOOT Service Flag (carrying the initials of your school if desired) and any number of 
stars up to and including twelve. (Additional stars may be had at a very low price. ) 

If you prefer SILK, we will furnish a FOUR FOOT SILK U. S. 
gilt spear, or a set of SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAGS if desired. 

We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson, and other 
noted men for the sale of the single gross of pencils. 

If larger flags are desired, we furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag for the sale of TWO gros 


* OLD GLORY” 
A Star for Each State in 
the Union 


HERE IS 


Flag mounted on staff with 


of the 
pencils, Many other flag offers and combinations of the above listed flags may be obtained for the sale of two 
or more gross of the pencils ; full particulars are sent with each box of pencils. 
The flags we furnish are all fast color, sewed stars and sewed stripes, full number of stars, double stitched 
seams, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets, suitable for indoor or outdoor use. Can you conceive of an 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags and pictures than the one we have outlined? Everyone use 


pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, all need them. The special printing which we place on th 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like “‘hot cakes’’ and everyone gets FULL VALUE for the smal! 
amount of money spent. 

, Flags are guing to be scarce and very high priced. Why not fill out the attached coupon and be sure of a 
nice large flag for your school—NOW. NO MONEY NEEDED IN ADVANCE, simply fill out the blank 


and mail today. 
“They’re All Saying The Same” 


**We have received the flags and are delighted with them.’’ 
3 ary'’s School, Pawtucket, R. I. 
**The large framed picture of President Wilson came in good 
order. Not only were the children made happy by receiving 
the picture, but they were delighted to have the opport 
of selling the pencils.”” E i : 
Megs fm our sincerest thanks for the flag just received. 
The children were delighted with same. We hope that you 
will continue your offer next term also.’’ 
St ary’s School, Mount Angel, Oregon. 
**Enclosed you will find check for the gross of pencils for 
which please send the Allies’ Flags. The children are very 
proud of the two flags which we received in February.”’ 
larriet Eisenstadt, New York City, N. Y. 


**The Flag r 
I 


us in good condition, in due time for our 
exercises, r re} 


eached 
t now adorns the sanctuary of our chu 
Sisters of St. Francis, Elgin, Vis 
“The children of my room w 
which came today. 
the Libert 
it possible 


1 with the flag 
r 


re deligh 
It arrived just in time to head our fine i 
Jay Parade We wish to thank you for makin 
or us to secure this be 








| 
| nutiful flag 

| Emma Raifsnider, Mishawaka, Ind 
| **Thanks for the beautiful flag which we are all so proud of, 
| se il 
| 

| 

| 

| 











We do not see how you can give so nice a flag for ing onl 
one gross of the pencil. 
iss Ma Sharpe, Blenheim, South Carolina, 
**We received the picture and are highly pleased with it 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, Fort Recovery, Ohio 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 


(Successor to Burton S. Osborne) 





. oro oe err ore , 
; 

; 

OCT—18 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. 4 
> 

The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York «—«-_—_—__cececscccccccccsseccccvccecenerseseevevevece 191.. ; 
Gentlemen:— You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to z 
sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of, It is agreed that ; 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or premiums }¢ 
which you offer, $ 
GREP POMSTS COs ccccccecccccccccscccepgscccesoccecceeceoces z 

; 

,. 

; 

; 

; 

Name of School. ...cccccsccccccscccccccccceecs Name of Teacher.......... $ 
++ Seeerereeeeorreeereeeeeeeteeeeees 
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/ "TEACHERS, do you own a typewriter? Why not? Itisa 


opportunities. It is important that you be trained to grasp your opportunity. 

Why not begin right now to train yourself for work where the compensation is 

greater—and the work easier ? 

The Government needs typewriter operators badly, and every department of 
life is being speeded up to meet new conditions. 
the typewriter is one of the best qualifications to enable an ambitious person to seek 
and secure a good position in business or Government work. And the broad knowl- 

edge possessed by teachers makes them particularly desired by Government officials. 
Washington, Oct. 23—Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National De- 
fense, urges America’s girls—America’s teachers—to take up typewriting in defense of 
their country. 


time of unusual opportunity. The world is astir with new 


“‘A vital need of the Government and business to-day is for stenographers and typists 
and we are urging our state divisions to spread the idea among girls and young women. 
Government positions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to start.” 


HERE IS THE TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Teachers, especially, will profit by this My Latest and Greatest Offer! Over 12,000 teachers all 
over America have Bought or Rented typewriters from me. 
to their wonderful satisfaction. 

Get an Underwood from us and learn typewriting at home. 
tion in Touch Typewriting—fastest, easiest learned system known. 


MY OFFER TO YOU 


I will send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a high-grade Visible-Writing Underwcod, exactly as illustrated, 
late model (rebuilt in our factory), with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Water- 
proof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book that will teach you to operate 


it in one day. Use it. Write your Reports, Correspondence and School 


you like for Ten Days’ Free Trial and see how quickly you pick up the ability to write fast. 

Note how much time it saves. You can make $.20 to $.30 a page typing manuscript, sce- 
narios, correspondence for others. Think how that will add to your income. You can prepare 
articles, stories, photoplays and sell them for good money, but publishers demand them in 
typewritten form. By simply sending in your name on the coupon below, I will be able to 


write you about plans that have helped hundreds to earn a machine just 






will refund any deposit or charges paid by you. 


Everyone knows a knowledge of 


Thousands of letters in our files testify 


We provide FREE Bock cf Instruc- 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
EVERY ONE SENT ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


I send you a Genuine Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as here illustrated and described, and 
I guarantee that machine to give you five full years of service. You can try it for Ten Days Free and 
then if you conclude the machine does not look, work and write like new, you may return it and I 


INVESTIGATE THIS BIG OFFER NOW! 
SEND YOUR NAME TODAY 


Just use coupon at the right, sign name and mail, or send 
postcard. You can rent or buy, or earn an Underwood by 









Help The 


At Less Than Manufacturers’ Price! ' Government} 





















































Work. Use it all 
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in spare time work. \ 
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accepting our Agency plan, all of which I will write you 8° oe 
about. When writing refer to offer No. 87. oa LP: 
\ we) % 
m Vv ay a” 
OUR NEW PLAN ENABLES YOU TO oo s Poe. * 
‘, o VS A 
EARN AN UNDERWOOD Oo OSG SF 
5 OSS 
NO EXPENSE TO YOU e So ses 
jl é + ove 2 
This is a new plan—our Agency Plan. Hundreds oY aN Ps 
of teachers have found it most helpful in securing a £ Ve Fie Ss 
machine. This is one of the things I will write WY & 2 oe o 
you about. Send your name today. You are PS ay se PS a* 
not asked to do any soliciting or canvassing, ii oO RS v7? e s : 
simply become a part of our organization Dm S ve - Ra ee 
and co-operate with us when / e ow iad - 4 
you can, S Fees “ 
ye . 
E, W. S. Shipman, Pres. o” HHH. < 
Typewriter Emperi SP SS ad 
yp perium, LY” EF i% NS 
34-36 Lake Street, RR fee Pd 
Chicago, Il. e a P 
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WURING the last dozen 
1 years there has come 
about in this country 
an entirely new con- 
ception of agriculture 
as an industry, and 
of the open country as a place to 
live. This new appreciation, which 
was given definite form by President 
Roosevelt in the appointment of a 
Country Life Commission, has spread 
until now it covers the entire country 
in one form or another, and is 
thought of as the ‘‘New Country 
Life Movement.’’ This new move- 
ment recognizes rural life as being a 
thing separate and distinct in and of it- 
self, which must be developed on its own 
basis. It sees the local rural community 
as the unit which must be developed. It 
believes that the only forces which can 
safely lead a rural community are the resi- 
dent forces, i. e., country people, who have 
been developed and trained to lead in local 
things. 

What is it that needs to be done? It must 
be made clear that the needs of country life 
have nothing whatever of a ‘‘social uplift’’ 
nature about them. The work to be done is 
one of straightforward development of rural 
forces and resources. The things to work 
with are there and only need to be cemented 
together in order to develop a strong, virile 
community life. Every community needs a 
definite, carefully-worked-out plan for the 
development of those things by which the 
people live: agriculture, education, public 
health, recreation, civic affairs, public mo- 
rality, roads, etc. The first step toward this 
is to get a spirit of general good will among 
the people. This has sometimes been called 
a ‘‘community spirit.’’ Once get a com- 
munity pulling together and it isa relatively 
short step to the better production and mar- 
keting of farm crops, better schools, roads, 
churches, and homes. An organized commu- 
nity is the goal. This does not mean that 
some new organization needs to be formed. 
It means that the various factors which 
make up country life need to be put into the 
best possible working relation one toward 
the other. When we want to make a farm 
pay we take the various factors of land, 
labor, capital, markets, etc., and arrange 
them in the most profitable combination. 
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Studying Community Problems in an Old School That is Performing a 


New Function 


The same principle holds in community or- 
ganization. Education, agriculture, recrea- 
tion, health, etc., must each be planned for, 
but there must be an interrelation between 
them which will give a well balanced de- 
velopment and maintain the community at 
its best. This need is the more pressing just 
now because of the present war emergency. 

What place can the country school have in 
this development of rural affairs? It is only 
within the last few years that we have 
thought of the school as having any other 
function than that of teaching a few chil- 
dren a few facts which at best bear very lit- 
tle relation to the actual life the child will 
lead when out of school. The building was 
used six hours a day, five days a week, for 
thirty-six weeks, and that was the end of it. 
The teacher’s obligation to the community 
began at nine o’clock Monday morning and 
ended at four o’clock Friday 
It was not nec- 
essary for her to become a 
part of the life of the com- 
munity other than within 
the four walls of the school- 
room. 

In a few localities people 
began thinking of the school 
building as the house belong- 
ing to all the people, and 
were using it accordingly. 
This idea spread, until now 
we have a new appreciation 
of the public school function 
and think of it as being a 
real public service ;institu- 
tion, serving all the’ people 
all the time in many of their 


The Rural School in Community Organization 


MORGAN, Extension Professor of Community Organization, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


educational needs. We see the 
teacher as more than a dispenser of 
facts. She becomes a real living 
part of the community and one of 
its vital forces for progress. She is 
in touch with everything of a pro- 
gressive nature that pertains to the 
community. Where this new func- 
tion is carried out the school becomes 
a center for information, good fel- 
lowship, and _ progressive public 
opinion. By connecting the people 
up with outside sources of help, it 
becomes the birthplace of many lines 
of organized effort. Almost every 
rural community is ready for the 
school to realize this new function. Whether 
it is done in a given community rests very 
largely with theteacher in her work and the 
superintendent of schools in his relation to 
the community in general as well as to the 
school board. 

The only thing necessary for a school to 
make a beginning at community progress is 
to have a wide-awake teacher who sees the 
tremendous possibilities and two or three 
representative local people who will assist 
her in planning and carrying out a few local 
events. The first of these may be lectures 
on agriculture and homemaking by represent- 
atives of the county farm bureau, or home 
talent programs of debates, essays, readings, 
and plays. It will be necessary to have the 
room lighted, but that can be done by having 
a few of the people bring lamps until such 


(Continued on page 65) 





The School is Bringing the Realities of Life to Its Pupils 
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Making the Flags of the Allies 


Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School; Author of ‘‘Inexpensive Basketry’’ and 


BY WILLIAM S.MARTEN, 


LL the drawings of the ftlags* 
herewith suggested are of 
about an equal size, so that 
they can bedisplayed together. 
The flags shown in the photo- 

: graph of the assembly hall 
wore made three times the size marked in the 
drawings. The flags shown in the photo- 
vraph of the classroom were made the size 
indicated in the drawings and used as a wall 
border. All these flags were made by chil- 
dren of the primary grades. 

The most satisfactory material for the 
making of the flags is white construction or 
drawing paper for the background, and plate 
or enamel paper for the various colors. Any 
paper will do, provided it is of the right color. 
This paper can usually be obtained from a 
paper house or stationer. At the present time 
the cost of the plate paper is about two cents 
for a sheet twenty by twenty-five inches. 

In mounting the colored paper on the back- 
ground great care must be used in the pasting. 
In putting on small pieces, such as the stars, 
see that the white surface is covered, but with 
a thin coating of paste. If too much paste is 
used it will ooze out and soil the color on which 
itismounted. The rectangular pieces of color- 
ed paper shoyld not be pasted all over the sur- 
face because this thin paper wrinkles easil:’. 
The best plan is to run a narrow, even edge 
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BRITISH FLAG 





of paste, one-third of an inch or 


“<M i Training—Play Problems’’ 





small size by the younger children, for the 
simple reason that such small stars are too 
difficult to make and place. In order to sim- 
plify the work the original or first flag of the 
United States is used. This has but thirteen 
stars, which are arranged in a circle. 

The present flag of the United States has 


as 
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forty-eight five-pointed stars, representing 
the states of the Union, and thirteen stripes 
commemorative of the thirteen original col- 
onies which achieved the nation’s independ- 
ence. This flag is also known as the United 
States Ensign. The length is almost twice 
the width. The standard proportion of width 
and length is ten feet wide (which is called 
the ‘‘Hoist’’) and nineteen feet in length 


(which is called the ‘‘Fiy’’). The stripes are 
of equal width. The Union Jack is exactly 
the same as the blue field-of the Ensign with 
the forty-eight white stars. The stars for 
the Union Jack are arranged in the same pro- 
portion as in the blue field of the flag. 

The stars of the United States flag are al- 
ways five-pointed. The most accurate way of 
making the pattern for this star is to draw a 
circle the circumference of which touches the 
outer points. Divide the circumference into 
five equal parts, and connect the points with 


a straight line to obtain the proper shape, A_ 


very sharp pencil in tracing and accurate cut- 
ting is necessary for good results. In the 
drawing of the first original United States 
flag the stars '2"-in diameter are arranged in 
the form of a circle, equally spaced 34" apart. 
In the drawing it will be noticed that they 
are so arranged that one point of the star is 
made to point straight out from the center. 
All but this point is held within a circle 234" 
in diameter. 

In constructing the flag, it is well to put the 
red stripes on the white paper after laying 
out their position in pencil. The blue field 
with the stars can then be mounted. Be care- 
ful that the bottom edge of the blue field is 





BLUE WHITE RED 














FRENCH FLAG 


on a line with the bottom edge 





one-quarter of an inch wide, on 
the material, and then quickly 
press the paper in place. It is 
very necessary to get an even 
edge of paste, else the work will 
be messy. To get an even edge, 
protect the surface to be kept 
from paste by placing a piece of 
waste paper onit. For instance, 
a piece of newspaper can be 
placed on so that only one-quarter 
of an inch will be exposed on 
which to apply the paste. Apply 
plenty of paste but not so much 
that some will ooze out when the 
paper is pressed down in place 
and thus soil the adjoining color. 
If satisfactory results are ex- 
pected, particular care must be 
taken that the hands are clean. 

The standard flag of the Unit- 
ed States was not made in this 


*The authorities consulted for this article were 
the ““National Geographic Magazine,” ““The Flags 
of the World,” by W. J. Gordon, and the “Flag 
Circular,”’ issued by the War Denartment. 


flags made by the children of the second grade. 





Second Grade Classroom, State Normal Training School, San Jose, Cal. 
The border consists of American, British, French, Belgian, Serbian, and Italian 


6%” by 12” in size. 





The flags are approximately 





of the middle red stripe. 

The standard flag of the United 
States with the forty-eight stars 
can also be made this size, with 
4" stripes, but it is hardly a- 
dapted to the primary grades on 
account of the smallness of the 
stars. For this reason the size 
suggested by the drawing is of 
one-inch stripes, with stars made 
up in a %" circle. Consult the 
October, 1917, number of the 
‘‘National Geographic Maga- 
zine,’’ page 312, for more detailed 
information concerning the pro- 
portions of the flag. 

The national flag of the Brit- 
ish Empire is the Union Jack, 
which is a combination of three 
crosses. (1) St. George’s cross 
(England), a red cross on a white 
field; (2) St. Andrew’s cross 
(Seotland), that of a white cross 
on a blue field, and (8) St. Pat- 
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rick’s cross (Ireland), a red cross 
on a white field. To combine 
these crosses without losing the 
characteristic features of each 
was noteasy. Each had to be dis- 
tinct and at the same time retain 
a border which would denote the 
original background. To place 
the red cross of St. Patrick on 
the white cross of St. Andrew 
would have obliterated the lat- 
ter, and vice versa. Therefore 
it was decided to make the white 
broader on one side of the red 
than on the other. This breaks 
the continuity of direction of the 
arms of St. Patrick’s cross, but 
permits the Irish and Scottish 
crosses to be distinguished from 
each other. A very interesting 
description of the origin of the 
several crosses is found on page 
379 of the ‘‘National Geographic 
Magazine,’’ October, 1917. 

At first thought the British flag appears to 
be difficult of construction, but an analysis of 
the arrangement and a careful development 
in the class make the problem a fairly simple 
matter. Use white paper for the background. 
First draw the horizontal and perpendicular 
lines of the red cross one inch in width. This 
must be in the very center of the paper. 
Next draw lines "each side of this cross. 
This is the outline of the white cross on 
which the red cross is placed. Now paste on 
one-inch strips to make the red cross. 

Next draw diagonal lines and then parallel 
lines 3%" each side of these diagonal lines. 
Cut red strips 3%" wide and paste on, as in- 
dicated in the drawing. The edge of this red 
strip is placed even with the diagonal line on 
the lower side at the left and on the upper 
side at the right. This is very important. 
The ends of the red strips are cut off ona 
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ITALIAN FLAG 


level, even with the horizontal line 4" frora 
the red cross. 

The blue triangular pieces are now cut and 
pasted on the places, as indicated in the draw- 
ing. The most satisfactory way is to cut out 
pieces slightly larger than necessary. First 
cut at the right bevel, paste on, and then cut 
off the projecting edge. Be sure to get the 
exact angle so that one edge is exactly paral- 
lel with the red cross on one side, and paral- 
lel with the diagonal line on the other side. 
The blue pieces can also be planned by cutting 
two rectangles 134" x 3" for the ends, and two 
rectangles 17" x 356"for the sides. By cut- 
ting these across the diagonals the pieces wil! 
be just the right size. Donot cut both pieces 
across in the same diagonal direction, else 





The flags on the wall are: 





Second and Third Grade Assembly Hall, State Normal Training School, San Jose, Cal. 
Top row—Belgian, American, and Serbian; Bottom 


row—ltalian, British, and French. 


they will not fit. There must be two right- 
handed and two left-handed. This latter 
method is not satisfactory unless the meas- 
urements are very carefully made. 

If careful work is done the British flags can 
be very effectively worked out by all primary 
grades except the first. For the smaller chil- 
dren the cutting of the 36" strips is too hard. 
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BELGIAN FLAG 


This can be done by the teachers, or the flags 
can be made twice as large. 

The French flag is usually called the tri- 
color. Originally the stripes of blue, white, 
and red were of equal width. Owing to the 
unequal visibility of the several colors when 
seen from a distance, the colors seem to be of 
unequal width. To overcome this appearance 
the width of the strips of color has been 
changed to the following proportion: blue 
30%, white 33%, and red 37%. 

When Napoleon made the northern province 
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SERBIAN FLAG 


of Italy into a kingdom he gave it a flag of 
three colors: green next the flagstaff, white 
in the middle, and red at the end. To-day 
Italy’s ensign consists of a shield called the 
Savoy arms, surmounted by a crown, on the 


OB a. settee * 


central white vertical stripe of 
Napoleon’s green, white, and 
red. The Italian merchant flag, 
as shown in the drawing, is a 
duplicate of the ensign with the 
crown omitted. 

The construction of this shield 
is a simple matter, as it is al- 
most entirely made up of }2" and 


\(" measurements. There are 
several ways of making this 
shield. $y experience in the 


several grades we have found 
that the simplest construction is 


as follows: First lay out a ree- 
tangle 134" by 2" on blue paper. 
At the top project a 4" radius 


on each side for the points and a 
smaller radius, about 16" in the 
middle, at the bottom, for the 
lower point. If the paper is 
creased down the center and cut 
while folded, the outline on both 
sides will be exactly alike. Some- 
times this shield is made simple by using a 
rectangle without the projecting points. This 
shield might be made by the lower grades 
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JAPANESE FLAG 


but it has not the desired beauty. After the 
blue outline is made, cut a rectangle 14" x 
114" of red paper and mount this in the center 
of the blue. This should leave a margin of 
blue one-quarter of an inch wide all the way 
around. Now take a piece of white 14" x 
114" and draw lines !2"from the two sides and 
56" from the two ends. If this is done accu- 
rately there should be a cross with bars each 
way one-quarter of an inch in width. Cut out 
the cross, mount it over the red rectangle, and 
the shield is ready to be mounted in the center 
of the white vertical bar of the flag. 

The flags of Belgium and Serbia should have 
appropriate recognition, since these two coun- 
tries have stood up so valiantly against the 
enemy and have suffered the most. The im- 
portant part that they have played can scarcely 














(Continued on page 60) 
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John J. Pershing’s Climb to Fame 


Qommcmes}AVE you read ‘‘Poor Boys Who 
Re Became Famous,” written by 
a, Sarah K. Bolton? If she had 


a ‘ the opportunity to add new 
( MSY chapters she surely would in- 
ante clude the name and story of 

John J. Pershing. He was born at Laclede, 
Linn County, Missouri, September 18, 1869. 
He had to work his way asa boy. His home 
was a good Christian home and the family 
always had morning prayers and carefully ob- 
served the Sabbath. It has been said of him 
that until his mother’s death, Pershing treated 
her with the tender devotion a youth might 
pay to his sweetheart. His father was a sec- 
tion foreman on the railroad and later pro- 
prietor of a general merchandise store. The 
San Francisco ‘‘Chronicle”’ tells this story, on 
the authority of General Pershing’s brother. 
‘‘One of my brother’s traits has always been 
absolute truthfulness. He is and always has 
been on the square through and through. One 
Sunday a gang of boys, including John and 
myself, went for a walk. We came along by 
the Margrave orchard, and the peaches looked 
tempting. As boys will do, we got into the 
trees and filled our pockets. That night John 
and I talked it over, and John insisted that 
we must tell father. Even if he should have 
us arrested, he said, it would be better than 
having it on our consciences. So, the next 
morning, we went to father and John con- 
fessed. Nothing happened, except that we 
felt better for it.’’ 

He began to teach school when in his teens. 
In this way he secured the necessary money 
to pay his expenses at the State Normal School 
at Kirksville. He taught in the fall and went 
to school in the winter. As a teacher, he was 
from the start a good disciplinarian. 

When he was graduated in 1880 with an A. 
B. at the normal school, it was his intention 
to study law, but another career was mapped 
out for him. He learned that three weeks 
later there was to be a competitive examina- 
tion for appointment to West Point. He won 
by one point over his competitor. In 1886 he 
was graduated at West Point with highest 
honors, being the Senior Cadet-Captain. At 
once the young lieutenant was sent to the di- 
vision of General Miles, then chasing old Chief 
Geronimo, whom they captured at the end of 
the campaign. General Miles commended 
Lieutenant Pershing in his dispatches for 
‘*marching his troops with pack train one hun- 
dred forty miles in forty-six hours, bringing 
in every man and animal in good condition.”’ 

For seven untiring, laborious years he 
served as a subaltern, in a frontier post. 
Several times in the period he received com- 
mendation. Then, in 1893, after another cam- 
paign against the Sioux, he found a decided 
change. For four years he was Military In- 
structor at the University of Nebraska. Here 
he took advantage of an opportunity, coveted 
long before, and completed his law course. In 
1896 he was in the saddle again, fighting the 
Cree Indians. Then, after another year of 






BY SAMUEL GARDINER AYERS 


fighting Indians, he became Instructor in Mili- 
tary Tactics at West Point. 

When the Spanish-American War broke out 
in 1898, he went back into active service and 
was assigned to his old regiment, the Tenth 
Cavalry (colored). Here he won high com- 
mendation. General Baldwin, his superior 
officer, said, ‘‘I have been in many fights 
through the Civil War, but Captain Pershing 
is the coolest person I ever saw under fire.’’ 
At San Juan and again at Santiago. de Cuba 
his ‘‘personal gallantry, untiring energy, and 
faithfulness’? won him recommendations for 
brevet commissions in the Volunteers. 

After the war he was in Washington for a 
time, as Chief of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, which he organized. Early in 1899 he 
went to the Philippines, and was given the 
hardest job in all the Islands—the subjugation 
of the Moros, whom the Spaniards had been 
unable to conquer in three hundred years. 
They were Mohammedan fanatics, and often 
raided the Christian towns of the neighboring 
islands, carrying off property and slaves. ' Mr. 
Rowland Thomas, who was with General 
Pershing in the Philippines, has told the 
story of their final conquest in the New York 
‘‘World”’ and again in ‘‘World’s Work.”’ 

**Up in the hills of Western Mindinao, some 
thirty miles from the sea, lies Lake Lanao, 
and around it live one hundred thousand fierce, 
proud, restive, uncivilized Mohammedan Ma- 
lays, a set of industrious, frugal, murderous 
farmers, who love a fight so well they are 
willing at any time to die to enjoy one, and 
whose simple creed makes the killing of Chris- 
tians avirtue. Pershing warned the hothead 
of them all, the Sultan of Bacolor, that if there 
were any further trouble he would destroy 
Bacolor. The Sultan, in his fortress, with 
walls of earth and living bamboo forty feet 
thick, with roofs of more earth and bamboo, 
and with a moat forty feet wide and thirty 
deep, a stronghold bomb-proof and assault 
proof, laughed. at the warning. In two days 
his fort was a memory, and a company of 


Pershing’s infantry had received on its bay- - 


onets the charge of a hundred maddened Ma- 
lays, sworn to die, and shivered it to atoms, 
with a casualty list of two men wounded. It 
was a victory by prearrangement. 

‘“‘After due warning, a second defiant 
stronghold was destroyed in the same me- 
chanical and unimpassioned way. Then the 
deadly precision of Pershing’s fighting and 
the complete good faith with which he kept 
his promise of destruction began to have their 
effect. A third time he besieged his for- 
tress, but gave its defenders time to run away 
over night. They took the chance, and so 
died the spccter of a religious war. Two years 
after he went up to Lake Lanao he did what 
the Spaniards had vainly tried to do for three 
hundred years—marched around it, welcomed 
everywhere by unfrighted and admiring men, 
who had had enough, and who were glad to 
shake hands with the man who had given it 
to them.”’ 


As a result of his just dealing with them, 
he was enabled to pacify them completely 
and make them his friends. Their title of 
Datto, involving royal hereditary rank, was 
conferred upon him in February, 1903. This 
gave him the power of life and death. It 
was bestowed with appropriate religious cere- 
monies. 

In 1903 President Roosevelt asked Congress 
to pass a law allowing the President to pro- 
mote men deserving recognition for merit, 
and named Captain Pershing as an instance. 
The President appointed him a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in 1906, passing him to the rank over 862 
men in advance of him. 

In 1905 he married the daughter of Senator 
Warren cf Wyoming. The same year he was 
sent to Tokio as Military Attaché, and from 
there went to Manchuria with Kuroki’s army, 
as official military observer. He was again 
in the Philippines from 1906, serving as Gov- 
ernor of the Island of Mindinao, from 1911 to 
1913. In 1915 he was stationed at San Fran- 
cisco, in command of the Eighth Brigade, at 
the Presidio. There his wife and daughters 
were burned to death, August 27, 1915. His 
little son escaped through the bravery and 
care of his nurse. In 1916 he was assigned 
to command the Eighth Brigade of the army, 
with headquarters at El Paso; and he com- 
manded the punitive expedition to Mexico. 
When General Funston died, General Persh- 
ing succeeded him in rank and command. 
Since then he has been making more history 
for us. 

On June 8, 1917, he landed at Liverpool 
from the steamer Baltic of the White Star 
Line, with his staff of fifty-three officers and 
one hundred forty-six men. His welcome was 
elaborate, including receptions and dinners of 
allsorts. King George was especially pleased 
with him, and entertained him at the palace 
for two hours. He visited both houses of 
parliament and was enthusiastically received. 
After four days spent in England, he went to 
l'rance, landing at Bologne, June 13. Pro- 
ceeding to Paris, he was even more warmly 
received than in England, his reception being 
the greatest given to any one since the war 
began. He was enthusiastically cheered in 
the Chamber of Deputies when he appeared, 
and Viviani, the greatest French orator of our 
time, gave a notable speech in greeting. He 
was taken to Napoleon’s tomb and was al- 
lowed to visit the crypt. There an unusual 
honor was conferred upon him. Napoleon’s 
sword was placed in his hand, and following 
the example of his French guide, he kissed 
its hilt. The sword had not been disturbed 
since the time of Louis Phillipe, and none of 
the kings or princes who have been allowed 
to vist the crpyt had been given such an 
honor, nor had any Frenchman been allowed 
to touch it. He also visited the grave of La- 
fayette, and placed a wreath upon it, at which 
time he is said to have uttered the historic 
words, ‘‘Lafayette, we are here!’’ On June 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Photograph copyrighted by Clinedinst, Washington 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


After the story of the life of General Pershing has heen read and 
discussed the pupils may write their own stories and illustrate them 
with the small portraits found on page 538. The portrait on this pag 
may he kept on the exhibit screen during the lessons on Pe) thing une 


afterward framed and hung on the schoolroom well 
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Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction 


Outlines That May Serve as a Basis for Profitable and Interesting Early Morning Exercises 


To the Teacher: Everyone knows that the doctor 
and the trained nurse are the best qualified persons to 
render aid in case of accident, injury, or sudden ill- 
ness. They have given years of study to the work of 
relief and should be sent for at once. But there are 
always cases arising for which something must be 
done quickly. Relief must be given while waiting for 
the doctor to arrive. Often pain can be relieved by 
the application of some simple remedy. In cases of 
severe bleeding, time is precious. What todoin many 
instances can be taught even to children. 

The teacher should always point out how the acci- 
dent or injury might have been prevented, and thus 
instil the important lesson of Safety First. 

First Aid tells us what may be done to relieve suf- 
fering while waiting for the skilled help of the doctor. 

The purpose of these lessons is to give the children 
some knowledge of the accidents and injuries that 
may happen to themselves and to others; and to show 
them what to do when such accidents and injuries 
oceur. This knowledge will: 

1. ‘Teach the children to avoid danger and to be on 
their guard against it. 

2. Teach them to think and act quickly in an emer- 
gency. 

8. Create in them a desire to relieve suffering. 


Lesson I 
NOTE: If the children are allowed to act out these 
lessons, they will be much more interested than if 


they are taught by any other method. 


THE BODY 


Question—How many of you children have 
ever been injured ? 

Answer—Let the pupils name some of 
the accidents that have occurred to them, as 
a bruise, a cut, or a broken arm or finger. 

Question—Mention some of the ways in 
which the body may be injured. 

Answer— 

1. By a blow. 

2. By a fall. 

3. By cutting or piercing the skin. 

Give examples of each. 

Before taking up the different ways in 
which the body may be injured, we must 
know something about the structure of the 
body. One of the pupils, or a picture of a 
skeleton, may be used to illustrate. 

The body is composed of— 

1. Hard parts. 

2. Soft parts. 

The bones of the skeleton are the hard 
parts. 

The muscles, flesh, and the internal organs, 
such as the heart and lungs, are the soft 
parts. 

Hard Parts of the Body— 

The skeleton is the bony framework of 
the body which enables it to stand upright. 

The skeleton is divided into three parts: 

1. The head. 
2. The trunk. 
3. The limbs. 

1. The head, or skull, is a rounded box of 
bone which holds and protects the brain. 
The front part of the head is the face, in 
which are placed the eyes, the ears, the nose, 
the mouth. 

Only one of the bones of the head is mov- 
able. Can you name it? 

Mention some common injuries to the head. 

2. The trunk is the main part of the 
body, and is held in an upright position by 
the spinal column or backbone. 
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The backbone is hinged so that the trunk 
ean be bent in any direction. Illustrate. 

The upper part of the trunk is called the 
chest; the lower part, the abdomen. 

The chest contains the esophagus or gul- 
let, the lungs, the heart, and some of the 
large blood vessels. These are protected by 
the ribs—twelve on each side. 

The abdomen contains the stomach, the 
liver, the kidneys, and the intestines. 

Mention some of the common injuries to 
the trunk. 

3. The limbs: The upper limbs are made 
up of the collar bones, the shoulder blades, 
the bones of the upper arm, the forearm, the 
wrist, hand, and fingers. 

Let pupils illustrate the different move- 
ments of the upper limbs. 








Mention some of the common injuries to 


the upper limbs. 

The lower limbs are made up of the thigh 
bones, the kneecap, and the bones of the 
lower leg, ankle, foot, and toes. 

Let pupils illustrate the movements of the 
lower limbs. 

Mention some of the common injuries to 
the lower limbs. 

The joints are fermed by two or more 
bones coming together, 

The principal joints are: 

1. Ball and socket—the hip and shoulder, 
which move in a circular direction. 

2. Hinge joints—the elbow, the wrists 
and fingers; the knee and ankle. These 
move to and fro like a hinge. 

Sometimes the bones are ‘‘put out of 
joint,’’ or ‘‘dislocated. ’’ 

Soft Parts of the Body— 

The soft parts include everything except 
the bones. 

The skin is the outside covering of the 
body. 


Disease germs cannot enter through the 
skin, unless it is first cut or broken. Under 
the skin are the muscles and flesh, which 
clothe the bones. 

Mention one way in which the skin can 
be injured; the muscles; the flesh. 

The heart is placed near the center of the 
chest, a little to the left side. It is about 
as big as a man’s fist. 

The heart is a pump which pumps the 
blood through the body. 

When you say, ‘‘My heart beats fast,’’ 
what do you mean? 

The blood flows or circulates through closed 
tubes or pipes called arteries and veins. 

The arteries carry the blood from the 
heart to the trunk, the head, and the limbs. 
They are deep-seated for safety. Where an 
artery comes to the surface you can feel the 
pulse beat, as in the wrist and the temples. 
The blood flows in waves through the arter- 
ies, and it is the beat of the wave which 
causes the pulse. 

If an artery is cut, the blood flows through 
the opening in spurts or jets. 

Do you think it very dangerous to cut an 
artery? Why? 

Can you tell why arteries are placed deep 
below the surface? 

As the arteries get farther and farther 
away from the heart, they branch out and 
become smaller and smaller and form little 
blood vessels or capillaries. These little 
blood vessels give the skin its rosy color. 

If you press the skin hard, a white spot 
will appear. This is because the blood is 
pressed out of the little blood vessels and 
only the white skin is seen. 

When these little blood vessels are cut, 
the danger is not so great. Why? 

The veins carry the blood back to the 
heart. All the blue lines that you see just 
under the skin are veins. 

Bleeding from a cut in a vein is not as 
dangerous as from a cut in an artery. Can 
you tell why? 

Have you ever had a wound that bled 
freely? Tell about it. 

The lungs are in the chest and are used 
for breathing. 

The air enters the nose or mouth, and 
passes through the windpipe into the lungs. 
Which should you breathe through, the nose 
or mouth? Why? 

At the upper end of the windpipe in the 
throat is the larynx. Part of this is called 
the ‘‘Adam’s apple.’’ 

Sometimes food or water gets into the 
windpipe by mistake. Did you ever swallow 
the wrong way? Tell about it. 

Did you ever have a fit of choking? What 
did you do? 

Treatment—Slap on the back. Pass finger 
down throat; this usually causes vomiting. 
Get down on ‘‘all fours’’ and cough. Ifa 
child, hold him up by the feet, head down- 
ward. If severe, send for the doctor at once. 
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How to Teach India 


BY ZOE BURRELL BAYLISS, 


=| NDIA as a geography topic is 
‘\ generally taught in the sixth 
or seventh grade. The treat- 
ment here given is designed 
for the sixth grade especially, 
' but with slight changes the 
outline may be adapted to either the fifth or 
the seventh grade. 
Aims-— 

1. To engender a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the people of India. 

2. To give, through the use of pictures, 
texts, maps, and excursions, an intimate 
acquaintance with life in India. 

3. To emphasize the principle of adjust- 
ment to geographic environment. 

4. Toshow, through the study of products, 
industries, and transportation routes, some- 
thing of the interdependence of the people 
within a nation. 

5. To train in reasoning. 

6. To train in oral and written expression. 
Outline— 

The study of India is introduced by a piec- 
ture lesson. The purpose of this lesson is to 
interest the children in the people and the 
life of India. The available pictures are or- 
ganized into typical groups. One group aims 
to bring out the dress of the people of all 
castes; another group shows some of the 
customs of the people of India, street jug- 
glers, musicians, snake charmers, etc. Or, 
by way of introduction to a later intensive 
study of the various religions of India, the 
pictures on customs may deal with religious 
practices: bathing in the Ganges, sacrificing, 
religious processions, and festivals. 





In order to solve this problem it becomes 
necessary to make an intensive study of the 
climate of India. This topic is prefaced by 
a review of the climatic conditions of Asia 
as worked out in the previous study of the 
continent as a whole. A new feature in the 
winds of the earth is introduced by a study 
of the monsoons of China. The knowledge 
gained from studying this more simple mon- 
soon region is then applied to India. The 
principle of air currents toward a heated area 
is recalled and the summer and winter mon- 
soons of India are determined. The induc- 
tions made from an exhaustive study of phys- 
ical maps are then verified by texts and 
rainfall maps. 

The rainfall maps in the Brigham & Me- 
Farlane geography (page 217), Tarr & Mc- 
Murry (page 217), and Longman’s New 
School Atlas (map 6) are reinforced by a 
large temporary wall map worked out on 
manila paper by the class, as the study pro- 
gresses. Each child also colors a small out- 
line map to show the comparative amount of 
rainfall in the different regions of India and 
Asia. 

From these lessons the contrasts in climate 
in'the Sind and Bengal regions are made 
clear. The tentative conclusion previously 
made, ‘“That life in the Indo-Gangetic plain 
would be preferable to living on the Deccan 
or in the Himalayas, ’’ is reconsidered in the 
light of the discoveries made in the study of 
the rainfall of India. To throw further light 


on this point, a study is made of population 
maps and statistics, 


The children are given 





Another group of pictures may deal 
with the contrasting surface features 
of India, and yet another with the 
various animals found in contrasting 
localities. During this lesson the 
children raise the problems— 

1. Why are the people so differ- 
ent in the different parts of India? 

2. Why do the people have so 
many superstitions ? 

Succeeding lessons are organized 
about these two problems: the di- 
versity of the people and the causes 
for primitive culture in this old 
center of civilization. 

Several lessons follow in which 
the climatic conditions of India are 
developed. During these lessons the 
location and surface of India are 
fixed; first in regard to the unit 
being studied, and then in relation to 
Eurasia and North America. From 
a study of the surface, (as shown by 
the physical wall map, the Longman 
Atlas, the Brigham and McFarlane 
‘‘Essentials of Geography,’’ or any 
equally good school geography, ) and 
the influence of the surface upon the 
climate, the children raise the ques- 
tion: Im which of the three land di- 
visions of India, highland, lowland, 
or plateau, would it be best to live? 
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practice in the use of indices and tabulated 
statistics. The survey discloses the fact that 
even though sparsely settled, the Sind has 
more people than its natural resources will 
support, 

Questions such as the following are raised 
with the children to guide their reasoning in 
the solution of the problem: What probably 
can be grown in the Sind? What can the 
people in the Sind do to increase their pro- 
duction of crops? In what other way can 
these people procure food? These questions 
lead the class into u discussion of the prod- 
ucts of desert and arid regions. Facts 
learned during the first semester, in connec- 
tion with the study of southern Europe aad 
Arabia, and in previous grades in connection 
with the study of deserts and the grazing 
territory in the United States, are gathered 
and supplemented with statements from Brig- 
ham and McFarlane and the Huntington 
Reader on Asia, with both of which each child 
should be provided. 

The difficulty of crop production leads nat- 
urally to the study of famines. Pictures 
and stories are introduced at this point to 
make the discussion concrete. 

The next question: What can the people 
in the Sind do to increase their production of 
crops’? introduces the subject of irrigation 
in the Sind. The primitive method of irri- 
gation in the Sind is contrasted with methods 
employed in western United States; and the 
history of irrigation as an ancient practice 
in India is touched upon by way of giving 
perspective and appreciation of the work of 
the British government in improving 
and extending the old _ irrigation 
works in India. An elaborate sur- 
face model of India is made on the 
sand-table, by the entire class, as a 
community project. The prominent 
physical features, drainage, and irri- 
gation districts are shown. ‘The 
topic of irrigation is taken up in still 
fuller detail in connection with the 
subsequent study of China. 

The last question of the three is 
answered by a study of transporta- 
tion routes, railroads, and tank stor- 
age of crops in India, 

During the study of transportation 
the children have found in a general 
way what many of the crops are in 
India. An extensive study is now 
made of the vegetable products in 
the various regions of the Empire. 
The importance of Burma is empha- 
sized in connection with the prod- 
ucts. After the general survey of 
the products, one crop, such as 
opium, is made a type study in de- 
tail. Each child looks up one crop 
and makes an oral detailed report 
to the class. Constant correlation 
is made between the surface, cli- 
mate (including rainfall), and the 
crops grown. Much illustrative ma- 
terial is brought in, and the class 
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takes a trip to the nearest available museum 
to observe the exhibits of rare woods, bread- 
fruit trees, spices, and animals from India. 
The study of vegetation terminates in the 
making of product maps. On small outline 
maps the children fill in the main crops— 
rice, millet, wheat, and cotton—in colors. 
In addition to these, eight or ten of the 
minor crops are represented by symbols 
chosen by the class. 

The study of plant products has shown the 
children how most of the people of India are 
occupied. Before taking up other industries, 
a brief study of the animals of India is made. 
The trip to the museum may be repeated, or 
pictures may be used to introduce some of 
the strange animals (yak, monkey, elephant, 
cobra) to the children, and to arouse their 
curiosity concerning the habitat of each. 
Nothing much is done with this topic further 
thun to list the most important animals, de- 
termine the localities in which they are 
found, and prepare the children for later ap- 


for facts relating to early explorations in- 
duced by the desire of Europe to reach India. 
At this point the work correlates closely with 
the history of the expansion of Western 
Europe. Early land routes are traced, anda 
study is made of the Himalayas. The ancient 
pass from China and the Khyber pass are 
made as real as possible to the children 
through piciure and story. 

The foregoing lessons have answered the 
first main question concerning the diversity 
of the people. This last topic adds to that 
and also throws light on the second major 
question: Why do the people have so many 
superstitions? The detailed study of the 
passes has shown the children another in- 
fluence of the great mountain barrier which 
isolates the people of India from other 
nations. 

The final topic comes back to and completes 
the circle from the original lesson, and 
strives to elaborate and, if need be, to cor- 
rect previous opinions. The people are 
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preciation of the part which animals play in 
the religious life of the native Indian. 

The industries of India serve the twofold 
purpose of reviewing preceding lessons on 
surface and vegetation, and of introducing 
the question of trade and commerce. The 
primitive modes of grinding grains, prepar- 
ing foods, and weaving; the typical street 
bazaar or shop of India, the rare handwork, 
the famous shawls of Kashmir are discussed. 
The question arises: Do the people of India 
use all of those things for themselves? These 
questions are then put to the children: 
Which of these things that the people make 
would they be most apt to use? How can 
they dispose of the things they do not use? 

The matter of transportation again arises, 
this time reaching out into commercial ave- 
nues. Ocean routes are traced, and Great 
Britain is recognized as the chief customer of 
India. The discussion turns on the question 
of transportation before the days of easy nav- 
igation. The children search their memories 


again the main and direct consideration. 
Their customs, as responses to geographic 
controls, are fully canvassed. Every precau- 
tion is taken to have the children view life 
in India in a wholesome, generous, and ap- 
preciative way. Customs are not treated as 
peculiarities, but as interesting contrasts, ex- 
isting because of natural physiographic con- 
ditions. ‘To emphasize the reasonableness of 
this view, a native Hindu, or an American 
who has traveled in India, is invited to talk 
to the children. The situation thus becomes 
concrete, and many intelligent questions are 
raised by the class which can in this way be 
answered first-hand andimpressively. (The 
relation of India to Great Britain,* and her 
part in the present world conflict; the school 
day of a Hindu boy; the games, marriage 
customs, houses, personal appearance, dress, 
and food of the people of India were ques- 
tions which a 5A Grade desired to have dis- 


* In this connection the children may read from Marshall: ‘An 
Empire Story,’’ chapters on the Dlack Hole of Calcutta and the Sepoy 


Mutiny. 
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cussed when a native of Bangalore, India, 
talked to them. ) 

The study of the diverse religions of India 
demands especial care in avoiding undesir- 
able prejudices. The eight religions of In- 
dia, as presented in Huntington’s ‘‘Asia,’’ 
are compared. The proportion of the popu- 
lation following each religion is worked out 
by the class, and shown graphically on the 
blackboard by the teacher. In this connec- 
tion, practice in simple outlining is gained 
through individual outlines made by the chil- 
dren, showing the chief characteristics under 
each religion. Groups of children make de- 
tailed studies of one religion, and present 
composite reports to the remainder of the 
class. Compositions are written by the chil- 
dren on the religion which they find most in- 
teresting. Special emphasis is placed in the 
class study on the Hindu religion as the faith 
of nearly three-fourths of the population of 
India. The Buddhist religion is also studied 
in somewhat full detail, so that Buddhism 
in China and Japan may be passed over hur- 
riedly when the customs of these countries 
are studied. The work at this point correlates 
well with English literature and composition. 
Poems are read to the children, such as Ed- 
win Arnold’s ‘‘Buddha and the Swan,’’ and 
Kipling’s ‘‘Ballad of East and West.’’ 
Stories are read by the children: McDonald’s 
‘‘Chandra in India,’’ Bruce’s ‘‘Peeps at 
Many Lands — Kashmir,’’ Finnemore’s 
‘Peeps at Many lLands— India,’’ and 
‘‘Karma, a Story of Buddhist Ethics,’’ in 
Tappan’s ‘‘World’s Story,’’ Vol. II. Stories, 
poems, descriptions, letters to a friend in 
India, as well as letters of thanks to the 
Hindu speaker, are written. These composi- 
tions are put into scrap-books on India, which 
contain pictures, maps, etc., collected or 
made by the children. Each child may have 
such a book, or a class book may be made. 

The lessons on the religions lead intv the 
study of temples and architecture as a fitting 
conclusion to the entire study of the Empire. 
The important Buddhist and Mohammedan 
temples are shown in picture and described 
in story. The Taj Mahal of Agra is studied 
in detail and a plasticene model of the ex- 
terior attempted. ‘The best model is selected 
for the sand-table, and the class joins in de- 
signing the gardens surrounding the tomb. 

A final summary of the four weeks’ work 
is made by a lantern slide lesson. This les- 
son is conducted as a symposium lesson, in 
which each child makes a one-minute talk 
on some point which has interested him 
greatly during the study; or as a review, in 
which the teacher leads, bringing out through 
questions and additional information the 
main facts which should be left with the 
children. If the symposium lesson is chosen, 
it adds to the interest of the occasion if an- 
other grade is invited to share in the lesson. 


GENERAL OUTLINE 


Location. 
Surface. 
Climate. 
Vegetation. 
Animals, 
Industries. 


People: Customs, government, religfons. 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted, 1t may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese fice Faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two 12*3 and 
two 129% 3° strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. [fount the colored 
tracing in the frame before, pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. 
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Outdoor Games for October Recesses 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training Scnoo., Danbury, Conn. 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


IN outdoor games, activity is 
of the greatest importance. 
Especially is running valu- 
able. Children enjoy running 
for its own sake, for the pleas- 
ure they derive from it. The 
following relay races and games will be just 
the right exercises for ‘‘bright October 
weather. ”’ 





OVERHEAD RELAY 

The children stand in tiles parallel to each other, all 
in back of a given line. At a signal the first ones 
start passing bean bags over their heads to the next 
ones in back, and so on, until the last one in each 
line has them. ‘They then run forward to a goal 
(fence, sidewalk, or wall), return, take their places 
in front of their respective lines, and pass the bags 
back again as before. This is continued until! each 
child is back in his original position. The line finish- 
ing first wins. 

LAST COUPLE OUT 


The children stand in a double 











Three Deep 


One child is ‘‘it,’’ the other is being chased. 





file. One extra person stands 
about ten feet in front with his 
back to these children. When 
he calls ‘‘Last couple out’’ the 
last two children separate, one 
running down each side of the 
file, and try to join hands out in 
front of the one who is ‘‘it.’’ If 
they succeed they are safe, but 
if the one who is ‘1t,"’ by run- 
ning after them as soon as they 
are on a line with him, catches 
one of them that one bocomes 
‘it’? and the other two become 
the first couple. Then the next 
last couple become the ‘“‘last 
couple.’’ The game continues in 
this manner. 





In games where team 
work is essential some- 
thing beyond skill is the 











Overhead Relay 


Returning from the goal to their respective lines. 


RELAY RACE 

The children stand in files. At a given signal the 
first one of each file runs around the edge of the room, 
or school yard, back to his file, tags the next one in 
line, and then takes his place at the end of his file. 
This is continued until each child is back in his orig- 
inal place. The line finishing first wins. 

THREE DEEP 

The children stand in a double circle, all facing the 
center. Two extra children stand outside this 
circle, one child being ‘‘it’’ and the other being chased. 
To be safe the one being chased runs in front of any 
group. ‘This may be done in one of three ways: 

(a) Running straight ahead when inside the circle. 

(b) Running back when inside the circle. 

(c) Running in front of own group. 

When once inside the circle the child must make one 
of these plays. Running across in front of one group 
is not allowed; to do so makes the offender ‘‘it,’’ and 
the chasing is reversed. As soon as one stands in 


front of a group, it makes the group three deep; the 
last one then runs, and the playing is continued as 
before. When achild is tagged the chasing is reversed. 





big aim. To be sure the 
apparent aim is to win the 
game, for which skill is 
necessary, but what we may 
call by-products are per- 
haps more valuable. Skill 
has been attained in the 
games of the individual- 
istic type. By being a 
member of a team a child 
may acquire these by: 
products of play; he learns 
to respect the rights and 
privileges of his mates, he 
must be in his place .at the 





right moment to play his: 


part in his best way, in 











order that his whole team may succeed. If 
the team win each one on the team shares 
the honor, if the team lose the members aim 
to be good losers and to enter the next game 
with more zest and determination. 

In a team which is organized for a series 
of games a spirit of loyalty exists which 
could not be where the children are grouped 
for only one game. This is the foundation 
for an interest in community life. Alsowhole- 
some conditions for forming strong friend- 
ships are afforded. Opportunities are given 
for realizing the value of honesty and justice. 
To play a fair square game makes the best 
player. Why isn’t the fair square player the 
best citizen? If playmates can trust each 
other in games, will they not trust each other 
when they meet later in business or socially ? 
And on the other hand, if a child has been 
dishonest in play will he be trusted later on 
in other conditions? 

The justice of equality must be realized too. 
The children will learn to wait in turn for 
their plays; they wili not take other chil- 
dren’s plays away fromthem. This is shown 
in ball games especially. In Dodge Ball it 
is very easy for a few children to get the 
ball throughout the game, but they learn to 
pass it quickly to others near them who have 
not had as many turns with it. This un- 
selfishness is apparent on playgrounds where 
apparatus is used. There are always more 
children than swings or slides, so that each 
one must wait for his turn, and when he gets 
it he must enjoy it to the utmost while it 
lasts, but he must remember that another is 
waiting for a turn when his is over, and he 
must not over-run his time. 


OYSTERS AND CLAMS 


The children stand in two single files with their 
backs toward each other, each line facing a goal. One 
line is called “oysters,’’ the other ‘‘clams.’’ An extra 
person stands at the head of the lines and calls either 
‘‘oysters’’ or ‘‘clams;’’ if the former they run to the 
goal which they are facing, and the ‘‘clams’’ must 
chase them. All whom they catch become ‘‘clams.’’ 
The two lines then return to positions, the first one in 


‘ 
\ 


Wy) 





Last Couple Out 
The players trying to join hands out in front of the one who is ‘“‘it.’”’ 
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place having the privilege of choosing one 
trom the other line. If the ‘‘clams’’ are 
called they run to the goal which they are 
facing and the ‘‘oysters’’ must chase them. 
When the game is ended the line having the 
greater number of children wins. ‘There is 
opportunity in this game for the beginning 
of a team spirit—playing to help the other 
children of the line. 


VOLLEY BALL 

This is one of the best games for rural 
schools because of the small amount of ap- 
paratus, the great amount of activity for 
all, and the opportunity for team play. A 
space approximately 25 by 50 feet is neces- 
sary. In the center of this field a net is 
stretched from one side to the other, the 
upper edge being about seven feet from the 
ground. The ball used is a little smaller 
than a basket ball. The players are divided 
into two teams, the members of each team 
being numbered from ‘‘one’’ upward. ‘The 
ball is kept in motion by being batted with 
the palm of the hand. ‘lo start the game, 
‘fone’’ of team A stands about ten feet 
from the net and bats the ball across the net; if it 
goes over, any player of team B may return it by bat- 
ting; this being successful, any player of team A may 
bat it back to B’s field. This is continued as long as 
the ball is kept in the air, provided that not more than 
two players of one team bat the ball before it crosses 
the net. If the ball touches the ground on B’s field 
one point is scored for A, if it touches the ground on 








Oysters and Clams 


The children stand in two single files with their backs toward 


each other. 


A’s field no point is scored for either team but A loses 
the serve. ‘‘One’’ of B’s team now serves, the game 
continuing as before. When A regains the serve 
**two’’ of her team serves. When each playér has 
served, the serve goes back to ‘‘one.’’ The same is 
true of team B. 

If the ball touches the net, it is as if it touched the 
ground of the team which last touched the ball. Two 
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attempts may be made when serving. ‘The 
game is 21 points, or the high score at the 
end of a certain time. 


BOUNDARY BALL 
This game ealls for alertness, precision, 
and action. There are two teams playing 
against each other. Two centers face each 
other. Behind each center are his fielders. 
In back of the opponent's fielders are his 
goalers. 





Goalers Fielders Centers Fielders Goualers 
0 x x i) tH) X 
x 0 0 
x 0 
x x 0 0 
0 x x 0 0 x 


A basket ball is tossed up between the cen 
ters. The center succeeding in getting the 
ball tosses it to one of his rear fielders, who 
in turn passes it on to others, until it reaches 
a front fielder. This one tosses it across 
tou goaler. If the goaler catches it with- 
out its touching the ground, one point is 
scored. While the ball is going over the 
opponent’s field it is the aim of the opponent's 
tielders to interfere. The rear field ers act as guards 
at this point of the game. If they succeed in getting 
the ball, it is passed on through the hands of two field- 
ers without its touching the ground, and then on over 
to the goalers of their team. If the play is successful 
a point is scored for this team. The team scoring 15 
points first wins, or at the end of a certain length of 
time, the team having the higher score wins. 


Teaching Children to be Self-Critics 


How Second Graders May be Taught to Recognize and Correct Their Own Errors in Writing 


BY BEULAH ADAMS GILMORE, Writing Supervisor 





RE you hard at 
work on the for- 
mation of the letters 
in the second grade, 
and are the children 
serenely making the 
same mistakes day 
after day, apparently 








shortcomings in the 
matter of legible, to 
say nothing of attrac- 
tive letter formation ? 

Lend me your ears, then, for I’ve a near- 
panacea for your troubles in struggling with 

‘up-strokes and down-strokes and connecting 
strokes and tall letters and round letters and 
sharp letters and crossing the ¢ and not loop- 
ing the d, and, in general, the things that 
should be done and the things that should 
not be done in letter formation. 

It is easily named, more easily named than 
done, fellow teachers, so when I say, ‘“Teach 
the children to recognize their own irregu- 
larities in writing,’’ donotsay, ‘‘Is that all? 
There ’s nothing unique about that. I tell 
them to find their own mistakes a dozen times 
in every writing lesson,’’ with such a sigh 
of disapproval that I can hear you across 
these many miles. 





: 


Beulah Adams Gilmore 














Do they really do it? Have you taught. 


them to search for mistakes as carefully as 
you have taught the form of the letters? 
That is my point entirely; this operation of 
searching for, recognizing, and correcting 
errors in the form of the letters must be most 
skillfully taught. It is not enough to say, 


oblivious to their. 


‘‘Be sure to find your own mistakes,’’ and 
then pass placidly on to another ‘‘copy.’’ 
Then too, we must be specific, particularly 
so at the start, focusing the minds of the 
children on a definite part of the letter con- 
struction, else in those little minds a big blur 
will be the result, because of the multitude 
of details confronting the child. 

Just here, a few words regarding muscular 
motion. If you expect from your little sec- 
ond yraders expert arm movement, you must 
expect also that faulty formations in many 
cases will be the result, because of a lack of 
rhythmical muscular control, which is really 
seldom developed before the third or fourth 
grade. In the average second grade we are 
content with good writing, good body posi- 
tion, good pencil holding, and a little arm 
movement. The muscular control expected 
is not so great as to hamper the child to any 
great degree in forming his letters. Here, 
then, poor formation is more often the fault 
of careless visualization and analysis of the 
letters. This is not theory. Itis the result 


of hard, sleeves-rolled-up work with the little 


people. 

So let us teach the children to be exceed- 
ingly critical of every stroke in every letter. 
‘Just how shall we do this,’’ you challenge 
me, ‘‘if reminding and reminding and re- 
minding wont do?’’ 

Teach it, don’t you see? 

The finest teacher I ever knew—no, one of 
the finest, for there are, oh, so many !— 
taught her children how to study. For in- 
stance, if the subject were history, at the 
outset of her work with the children, instead 


of saying, ‘‘Now, children, your lesson to- 
morrow will be the first five paragraphs of 
the book. Be prepared to recite on these, ’’ 
she told them how to go about studying ; how 
to get the kernel from the shell, and then 
how to impress further upon their minds 
those facts which they considered already 
learned. But I beg her pardon-—I think the 
first lessons were primarily to interest the 
children in the subject and the following les 

sons were upon how to study. 

Much is being said on this subject in this 
age of efficiency. I read through a much ad- 
vertised course in Personal Efficiency not long 
ago and found the first chapter or two given 
to a course of instruction in preparing the 
mind to receive and ‘‘closein on,’’ if I may 
use such an expression, the subject matter to 
be treated in following chapters. 

This apparently simple operation of find- 
ing, recognizing, and correcting mistakes 
must be taught. It will take an entire les- 
son or two and ever so many reviews, but 
the results justify the time. And can it fail 
to help these boys and girls to be just a little 
more careful and observing in the details of 
other work as well, from number-work to 
drawing? 

‘All very well, good Theorist,’’ you say, 
‘‘but come down from the rostrum; here are 
crayon, blackboard, and a room full of chil- 
dren. ”’ 

May I assume first that these children have 
already learned to sit well and to hold their 
pencils properly? Else the fifteen — no, 
twenty, minutes, since we shall have quite a 
bit of blackboard work to do—will slip away 
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in admonitions concerning feet and heads and 
chests and elbows and wrists and fingers and 
pencils, and maybe more, 

To begin with, I choose a sentence that be- 
longs to the world of the child, one that he 
will truly desire to write, something about 
birds or flowers or maybe games, or bearing 
upon the season of the year, or any festivity 
near at hand. 

Isitspringtime? ‘‘The pussy-willows nod 
their heads and tell us spring is near,’’ oc- 
curs to me as a happy little sentence, rather 
lengthy, but because of its length admitting 
of a diversity of suggestions and criticisms. 
A rainy day? ‘‘Rain, rain, go away’’—you 
know the couplet. And don’t forget Little 
Boy Blue and his contemporaries. 

Of course if our lesson is to be on the form 
of some particular letter, we must see that 
the letter appears in the sentence as many 
times as possible; or if we find an epidemic 
of poor loop letters prevalent, we should see 
to it that our sentence contains loop letters 
a-plenty. 

To-day, however, since the aim of the les- 
son is to lead the children to search for their 
own errors, be ita matter of slant or height, 
or some particular form, whatever we point 
out, let us select a sentence for its timeliness 
and picture, rather than for any particular 
letters. 

“Bright autumn leaves flutter and whirl 
in the wind.’’ I tell the children my sen- 
tence before [ write it, for they will enjoy 
picturing the fluttering leaves and be more 
eager to follow the letters and words as I 
write them later, 

On one blackboard, I draw parallel lines 
about five inches apart, long enough for my 
sentence, and on several other blackboard 
spaces shorter parallel lines, also five inches 
apart. 

As there is usually a tendency in the sec- 
ond grade to write much too small, we first 
review the height of the letters. Large writ- 
ing is conducive to care in letter-formation 
and is also adaptable to the analysis of the 
letter, since those hundred and one little de- 
fects show up so much more readily in large 
writing. , 

‘‘How tall is the capital B ?’’ I ask, by 

way of making a start in this direction. 
’ From the star of the class maybe, ‘‘One 
space;’’ or, sheepishly, from a lad over- 
burdened with freckles and shyness, ‘“Touch- 
es the line. ’’ 

I question them about the smaller half- 
space letters or a letter that drops below the 
line. They all know very well indeed the 
height of the letters and are eager to answer. 
The trouble is that they do not apply this 
knowledge by actually testing the height of 
their own letters individually. Then, to help 
them to do this, I should say was a part of 
our mission. 

Carefully now I write the sentence in the 
long space ruled on the blackboard, taking 
care that my letters are the proper height. 
As I write I tell the children, and probably 
show them how as well, to close one eye and 
carefully trace each word in the air directly 
over my work, letter for letter (this, to keep 
the class interested and occupied as I write 
and to give them a general idea of the path 


” 


of the letters they are to make). Icall ona 
pupil or two for the height of some specific 
letter as I write (more focusing on the height 
of letters, which, may I repeat, is a most im- 
portant factor in teaching writing, especially 
in the lower grades). 

And now the copy is finished and we talk 
things over. You and I know only too well 
the ‘‘stumbly’’ places; the retraced parts of 
the d and s; the top of the 7; the downward 
loop of the g, and all the family of errors 
which call for constant watchfulness. Per- 
haps I make a few single letters or words on 
the board and call attenion to the pitfalls. A 
child comes quickly to the blackboard and 
makes a single letter—‘‘to show that the 
class knows how to make the s,’’ I say (focus- 
ing attention on details). 

If the letter is not a thing of beauty, a 
second child comes, points to the offending 
part of the letter and ‘‘shows how the letter 
should look.’’ Let us hope that the second 
product will excel the first, else a loss of a 
minute or so, until the letter is made to our 
satisfaction. 

And now I call at random three or four 
children to the short ruled spaces. ‘‘Wil- 
liam, study the copy carefully again fora 
moment and then write the word ‘autumn.’ ’’ 
‘‘Alice, see how near like the copy you can 
write ‘leaves’ ’’ (focusing on close observa- 
tion of the copy). 

These written, we compare the children’s 
writing with the copy. The space between 
letters and words, the height of letters, the 
beginnings, the endings, the crossing of t— 
all irregularities and details are subjected to 
the scrutiny of eighty little eyes (here we 
are focusing on close attention to details; 
and since this careful focusing is really the 
aim of our lesson, perhaps we overshoot a 
bit and are overzealous about details which 
really are of themselves exceedingly trivial). 

Just below the last few words of the copy, 
or the first words, just as convenient, I draw 
another line making a five-inch space, and 
call a child to copy the words written just 
above; letter under letter, up-stroke under 
up-stroke, ending underending. Again, we 
compare carefully with the copy. (This is 
excellent practice and rivets the attention 
upon the details of form in the copy as 
nothing else will do. Sentences written by 
the teacher on slips of paper and used at the 
seats should be placed just above the line on 
which the sentence is to be written and 
copied in this same careful, letter-for-letter 
way.) 

And now another from my bag of tricks, 
and a good one it is (‘‘though I say it as 
should n’t!’’). I announce, ‘‘I am going to 
write a word in which there will be one 
poorly formed letter. Who will be the first 
to find the mistake?’’ Then from the sen- 
tence, about the autumn leaves most likely, 
I write my word, stand aside for a second, 
and then hurriedly erase it. 

‘‘What was wrong?’’ I ask. 

‘‘You did n’t make your l1’s tall enough, ’’ 
this from the lazy boy of theclass. This was 
something of a game, you see, and for the 
moment he had forgotten to be lazy and had 
‘Vooked sharp.’’ You can play this little 
game several times in one minute, and it is 
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well worth the minute given, as you will see. 

Supposing we leave our autumn leaves for 
a few minutes, so that we may come back 
refreshed to the sentence later, and send in 
for a set of papers from the obliging third 
grade teacher (to be truly efficient, we should 
have borrowed them before the lesson). We 
distribute the papers, and the chests of our 
little second graders immediately rise; 
really, truly third-grade work given to them 
to criticize! We have but little time to give 
to this borrowed chirography; since it con- 
cerns us only that we whet our desire to find 
“‘mistakes,’’ so we confine ourselves to the 
first word or two in the sentence. 

‘“‘How many letters in the first word are 
too small in the paper you: hold, John?’’ I 
ask. The answer is scarcely important, since 
my question is asked solely that their minds 
may be focused on specific points. __ 

‘Find two real good backbones of the /, 
if possible, on your paper, Margaret,’’ and 
so on, giving as much or as little time to this 
as we think proportionate to the interest and 
benefit derived therefrom. 

Back again to our copy. We are all eager 
to write. I remind the children of their po- 
sition at the desk, their pencil holding, and 


‘the like, and then we write our copy on 


paper. 

And now for self-criticism: ‘‘We have all 
been so prompt to find flaws in the writing 
of other boys and girls, now let us see how 
very carefully we can criticize our. own 
work. ’’ 

Here I review a few of the pitfalls pre- 
viously pointed out, ‘‘Look at the backbone 
of your ownl. Is it straight like the back 
of a soldier or round-shouldered like a little 
old man?’’ I perform the undignified feat of 
making a hunchback of myself. 

To be very sure that the children are really 
searching for errors, I ask them to point 
with their forefingers to certain parts of let- 
ters and to compare these with the copy. 
The mind is pretty sure to hover about that 
little forefinger, you know. 

To be even more specific, I ask the children 
to find three or four letters that they con- 
sider especially poor, and to underline them. 
Again we trace the copy in the air directly 


‘over my writing, and then for the second 


time we write our story about the bright 
autumn leaves. 

And now we look for improvement. First, 
we compare our underlined letters with our 
second attempt (to be definite, and to be 
sure that it is actually done). 

We work in this way until the children 
are ready and eager to impart such informa- 
tion as, ‘‘The second time I wrote ‘leaves,’ 
I made the v curve the right way instead of 
making it straight;’’ or, ‘‘My capital B is 
one space tall in my second sentence; the 
first time it did n’t quite touch the line.’’ 

Before I leave the children I glance hastily 
through the papers, for, in the words of the 
business man, I must show them that I ‘‘fol- 
low up’’ their work. Then, too, it is a good 
plan to put up on the walls every day a few 
of the best papers. To-day Iam to put up 
the papers showing the most improvement 
in the second sentence. And—above each 
of these papers a bright autumn leaf! 
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“My Bit” Convalescent Cap 
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DIRECTIONS: This cap was designed by Elsie Schneider Cleveland, Ohio. The school children of Cleveland are making 
one thousand of these caps for the Junior Red Cross. 

The material used is dark blue flannelette, one yard wide. Two yards will make five caps. 

The pattern consists of three pieces; twoof each are to be cut. Take the two ‘‘C’’ pieces with the right sides together and 
stitch around three edges, leaving the longest straight edge open. Reverse this piece so that the right side is outside and do 
edge stitching on the three closed edges. 

To edge of each of the two pieces marked ‘‘A’’ stitch ‘‘B’’ so that the short edges of ‘‘B’’ make the seam in the center back. 

You have now two pieces: (1) crown and band; (2) lining forthe same. Put the finished ‘‘C’’ piece on the top of the outer 
‘‘B’’ piece so that the long open edge of ‘‘C’’ is parallel with the bottom edge of the cap and so that the center back of ‘‘C’”’ 
is on the top of the center back seam of ‘‘B.’’ Pin these two parts together. 

Set this in the lining as you would set one bowl in another. Besure that the wrong sides of the lining and the cap are vis- 
ible and that the two right sides are toward each other and are hidden from view. Stitch the four edges together half an 
inch from the edge. Open the back seam of the lining and reverse the cap by pulling all through this opening. When the 
right side is out overhand the center back seam in the lining. 
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How Our School Children Are Helping to Win the War 


Told by Thrift Compositions and Pictures of Red Cross Activities 


THRIFT COMPOSITION No. 1 
Charles Martis, 7th Grade, Lothrop School, 
Omaha, Neb. 

“Think twice before spending your 
money,’’ is a good slogan in these days when 
America is fighting to keep for us all that 
we hold most dear. Many times when I go 
past a store window and see the good things 
I think again that Uncle Sam needs 
our money more than we do. 

My grandfather, who was hav- 
ing his house torn down, said he 
needed some help, so I volunteered. 
Every morning of vacation days | 
was up bright and early and out 
there at eight o’clock, working until 
five in the evening. 

I never was so glad to see snow 
as I was this winter. Always before 
snow meant only extra good times 
for me. But now every time Old 
Mother Goose picks her ducks and 


Hun.’’ The first quarter I received (I did not 
exactly earn it) was for letting father cut 
my hair. It was worth it to me, for I wrig- 
gled and the scissors nipped my ear. I think 
I was about five years old then, and as time 
went on father thought that method of cut- 
ting my hair expensive, and I received no 
more quarters that way. 








chickens up in the sky and shakes 
down their féathers I say to myself, 
‘fA-ha! another Thrift Stamp for 
Uncle Sam,’’ grab my shovel, and start out 
to the neighbors, to shovel snow off their 
walks and nickels into my pockets, to be 
afterwards tuftned into ammunition for the 
Kaiser, our friend, and handed to him with my 
compliments, for I sure don’t like that boy. 
THRIFT COMPOSITION No, 2 

John Welpton, Windsor School, Omaha, Neb, 

When I first started to save money I had 
no idea it was destined to help ‘‘Swat the 





Young Children Snipping, Montclair, N. J. 


About five summers ago mother promised 
me a penny for every twenty flies I killed. 
I found a piece of old screen, some tacks, 
and with a piece of a broken wagon I made 
a fly swatter and did to the flies what I would 
like to do to Fritz. But after I earned about 
twenty cents the flies began to be scarce and 
I extended my fly swatting territory to the 
neighbors’ porches. As that didn’t hurt the 
few flies on our porch or keep them away, 
that source of revenue ceased. 
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Refugee Garments (Pinafores) Made by Boys and Girls, Charleston, S. C. 











Then the dandelions did me a good turn 
by choosing our yard to grow in. So I got 
an old knife and earned a nickel per hun- 
dred by digging them. I tried to earn some 
more money by hauling dirt for the neigh- 
bors’ gardens, but as the wheelbarrow I used 
was borrowed, of course it broke. If I had 
owned it I could n’t have hurt it with a load 
of bricks or pig iron, let alone soft 
dirt. And furthermore I don’t think 
it cost $1.70 to have it repaired, as 
the owner was a carpenter. 

A boy friend and I used his lawn 
mower and my rake to go into busi- 
ness as grass cutters. That was real 
work, but we earned two dollars 
apiece, so the work did n’t matter. 

Out at Little Pappio garter snakes 
are numerous, so | caught one for 
a pet. On the way home I got a 
hookey and sold it to the truck driver 
for fifty cents. 

All this and more money had been 
accumulating in the bank for about 
ten years, and when Bill said that 
‘‘He and Kultur’’ ruled the world and were 
going to prove it, Uncle Sam thought differ- 
ently. After the War Savings Stamps were 
issued I waited until the first of April, when 
the interest on the money in the bank was 
paid, and then withdrew it and bought 
eleven War Savings Stamps. Since then I 
have earned another twenty-five cent stamp 
and am on the road to another $4.12 stamp. 


THRIFT COMPOSITION No. 8 


Joseph Marra, Washington School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


War Savings Stamps are issued by the 
United States Government. They are not for 
the rich adults but for the poor people and 
children. I need not explain the comfort they 
bring to our soldiers and sailors ‘‘Over 


. There’’ who are fighting for YOU and for 


Liberty, Country, and Democracy. 

Every Saturday I start for 14th Street and 
8th Avenue, where I work shining shoes for 
my cousin. He gives me one dollar a day, 
and all the tips I keep. We have steady cus- 
tomers who come rain or shine. I am es- 
pecially glad when the soldiers and sailors 
come because they talk about their great lives 
on seas and in the trenches. 

Business is best on Sunday because the 
people go to Coney Island and have their 
shoes shined. 

I call Monday my Thrift Stamp day for 
the U. S. A., because I then deposit in Uncle 
Sam’s bank my earnings. 

I have one W. S. S. which has killed one 
Hun and another book of ten Thrift Stamps 
which has wounded one. He will die soon. 

At first I did not care for Thrift Stamps, 
but when I heard this: TUSCANIA SUNK 
—AMERICAN LIVES LOST, I determined 
to buy and buy until it hurt me. My mottc 
is Save, Serve, and Sacrifice for Freedom. 
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Articles Made for a Red Cross Bazaar, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THRIFT COMPOSITION No. 4 
Adolph Briggs, 9th Grade, Washington Junior 
High School, Salem, Ore. 


Every boy knows, if he has had any ex- 
perience at all, that it is no unattainable 
thing to earn a little money. But he does not 
know that it takes a bit of ambition, initia- 
tive, perseverance, watchfulness, exactness, 
and patience, the amount varying for certuin 
tasks. 

It came about that I could help win this 
war, if only I had a few dollars to invest in 
war stamps. This desire will be put down 
under ambition. Of course, at the time I 
did not think of all these points but per- 
formed them unconsciously, as near as [ can 
. ligure, in this order. 

Next, I began to watch for opportunities 
and accidentally learned of a paper route that 
was open. I put this down as watchfulness 
and initiative. After this was exactness. 
To get to the office every evening at four 
o’clock is not so difficult, but to get up at 
three o’clock every Sunday morning takes 
both exactness and perseverance. Then 
there is another side. To carry papers every 
evening rain or shine, ball game or not, 
takes patience. This with a few other odd 
jobs is how I earned my money to purchase 
Thrift Stamps. é 
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Red Cross Booth, Enfield, N. C. 


THRIFT COMPOSITION No. 5 
Elsie Hop Lee, 8th Grade, Washington Junior 
High School, Salem, Ore. 
HOW THE KEE FAMILY HELPED 

There were only a few Chinese in a little 
Oregon town. Most of them were bachelors, 
though there were about eight families with 
about an average of five children to each, 

One of these families by the name of Hong 
Kee was composed of six children and the 
mother and father. All the family with the 
exception of Mr. Kee were born in America. 
He had been in the United States for about 
forty years. 

Mabel, Dorothy, Frank, Thomas, Edith, 
and Irvin Kee were the names of the chil- 
dren. The four eldest went to school and 
they were very bright children, especially 
the eldest. She was in the eighth grade. 

When the United States went to war, 
Mabel started a knitting club in the summer, 
with the girls and boys in the neighborhood 
for members. 

Mr. Kee gave money to the people who 
came for subscriptions to various societies, 
drives, and campaigns only to keep up ap- 
pearances. When the Thrift Stamp cam- 
paign started in the schools, the Kee children 
disliked to sell them, so only Mabel bought 
any. She only did it as a matter of course, 
and her mother paid for them. The matter 
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slipped from her mind and she thought no 
more about it. 

‘‘Oh, Isay, Mabel, some person is to speak 
about the Thrift Stamps in assembly to- 
day,’’ said a girl to her, as they were passing 
to and fro in the hall at school. 

‘“‘Who is he?’’ asked Mabel. 

‘“‘Oh, a Reverend Somebody. Don’t 
make you tired ?’’ the girl answered. 

‘‘Mmmm,’’ nodded Mabel, her thoughts 
elsewhere. 

That afternoon when the students had all 
assembled in the big hall, Rev. McAllister 
spoke earnestly to the students. 

‘“‘Though some of you cannot do great 
things, give great amounts of money, you 
can deny yourself something to help Uncle 
Sam,’’ he declared. ‘‘You are all wishing 
you could help in some big way, but little 
things count. Think of some way to earn, to 
save, that is the principal object !’’ 


they 














Thirteen-Year-Old Boy and Sweater Knitted by Him 


After school was over, Mabel and the other 
three went home, discussing how they could 
earn money. 


(Continued on page 66 
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The Use of the “Whole” Method in Memorization 


HOLLEY, Critic Teacher, State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio 


BY ELLA J. 


7LTHOUGH most of the books 
on modern pedagogy place 
great emphasis upon the 
memorizing of material, es- 
pecially poems, by the 
‘‘whole’’ method, few teach- 
ers have the courage to try this method if 
they have not seen it demonstrated. ‘The 
following lessons show the steps that may be 
taken in teaching such a poem as Miller’s 
*‘Columbus, ’’ 

It is very important that pupils feel an 
interest in the poem. Learning the poem to 
recite as a part of a program for Columbus 
Day might be used asamotive. In the case 
of the following lessons, the pupils had been 
discussing Columbus and his voyages, in the 
history class. It had been suggested that it 
might be interesting to find out what people 
uf the later centuries thought of Columbus, 
and Miller’s poem was taken as an example. 

The first lesson is an appreciation lesson, 
and is arranged in the form of a plan for the 
sake of clearness. 


LESSON I 





Teacher’s Aim: 

1. To have pupils enjoy a_ well-known 
poem. 

2. To appreciate the lesson taught by the 
poem, ‘‘Do nbdt give up easily.’’ 

3. To correlate literature with history. 
Pupils’ Aim: 

1. To enjoy the poem. 

2. To see why Columbus was successful. 


Subject Matter— 
COLUMBUS 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind, the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone; 

Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say”’’ 
‘*Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


**My men grow mutinous day by day: 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.”’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave wash’d his swarthy cheek. 
‘What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
‘*Why, you shall say, at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


‘They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘*Why, now not even God would know 
Should | and all my men fall dead. 
‘hese very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral; speak, and 
say—’”’ 
He said: ‘‘Sail on! sail on! and on!"’ 
They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the 
mate: 
‘‘This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
‘The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
‘*Sail on! sail on! sail.on! and on!’’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be ‘Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world! he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!”’ 


Method of Procedure 


What man have we peen studying about 
in our history ? 
Give a brief account of his early life; his 
later life. 
The teacher reads the entire poem, then 
asks the following questions: 
What are ‘‘the gray Azores’’? 
them upon the wall map. 
What are ‘‘the Gates of Hercules’’? 
Locate. 
What four reasons does the mate give for 
turning back ? 
What answer is made each time? 
What is the meaning of: 
ghost of shores 
shoreless seas 
mutinous 
ghastly 
wan 
swarthy 
naught 
blanched 
unfurled 
To what does the mate liken the sea? Why? 
(Old superstition regarding ocean. ) 
Were these real dangers to the sailors? 
How do you know that the mate was really 
afraid? 
Why would Columbus not heed these warn- 
ings? (Belief in shape of earth.) 


Locate 


The government of 


L ones self is true 
freedom. 





What sort of a man does this prove Co- 
lumbus to have ::en? 

Is this quality that Columbus had a good 
quality to possess? Why? 

Does this poem encourage recklessness. 
Give reasons. 

What lesson does the poet think is taught ? 
Discuss the last stanza. 

What do you like about the poem? Why? 

The teacher shows pictures of Columbus 
looking for land. (See history texts and 
‘‘American Discoverers’’ in ‘‘Mentor Maga- 
zine. ’’) 

Is the poem worth memorizing? Why? 
The teacher reads the poem again. The pu- 
pils read individually the different stanzas. 


Copy the poem in a notebook. 
LESSON II 

Teacher’s Aim: 

To have pupils memorize the poem ‘‘Co- 
lumbus, ’’ 
Pupils’ Aim: 

To memorize the poem because it teaches 
a lesson well worth remembering. 

Subject Matter Method of Procedure 

Poem written Why is this poem worth memoriz- 
on blackboard. ing? 

Who has some suggestions for 
memorizing it? 

What helps one to keep the parts 
of a long story in mind when he 
wishes to tellit? (Ifno suggestions 
are given, speak of an outline.) 

Pupils make an_ outline. 
teacher puts it on the board. 

Tell the story briefly, using the 
outline. 


The location The 


of the ship: 
1. Behind it? 
2. Before it? 


Iirst reason Compare the replies made by Co- 
for turning lumbus. Underline the words in the 
back. poem that may be hard to remember. 

Second — rea- The teacher reads the 

son. poem twice, slowly, the 
Third. pupils following, to note 
Fourth. her correct pronunciation 
The sight of and expression. 

land. In repeating the poem, 


what must we be careful 
todo? (To think of the 
outline. ) 

The pupils repeat the 
poem with the teacher. 

What parts will need 
more repeating than 
others? Watch for these 
places in repeating the 
poem the second time. 
Repeat the parts found to 
be the most difficult to 
memorize after trying to 
repeat the poem without 
looking at it. 

Whole poem repeated. 

Note the words describ- 
ing the mate. 

Some pupils will find 
some parts harder for them 
than for the others. Each 
may work a minute upon 
such parts. 

Whole poem repeated 
without looking at the 
written words. 

Repeat the poem once 
a day for three days, then 
skip a day before reciting 
it 


The lesson 
taught by the 
poem. 
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Jointed Hound Paper Toy 


Cut the parts of the hound from heavy construction paper. Outline in black. Paint with black as shown. Assemble with small round brass paper 
fasteners. In absence of these fasteners use cord knotted on each side of the designs. An attractive border showing the hound in different poses 
easily be made by mounting the children’s finished work along the top of the blackboard. 
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Measuring and Weighing School Children 


Experiments That Will Aid in Bringing a School Up to a High Standard’ of Physical Efficiency 


BY 2. 


(Conclusion of September Article) 


Miss G. (Sixth Grade.) I found no great 
deficiency in weight and height in my room, 
yet the aggregate of the averages was not up 
to the normal. [can think of no way to ac- 
count for the fact from the school standpoint, 
unless it is that I have been working the 
children pretty hard, trying to get them 
ready for the grammar school. Since mak- 
ing up the averages, as an experiment, I have 
introduced an additional rest period of ten 
minutes in the forenoon and the same in the 
afternoon. The pupils donot go out of doors 
at these times, but we play some little game 
or have a story, or the children march or do 
something else that will give a few minutes’ 
change of position. Ishould like very much 
to continue the measurements next semester, 
just to see if these rest periods have any 
effect upon growth or upon the general con- 
dition of fatigue. 

Miss H. (Seventh Grade.) Yes, Mr. Har- 
mon, [have found a real problem and a very 
interesting one. It also has a close relation 
to the physical measurements we have been 
making. 

Three of my retarded boys and one girl 
left school at the beginning of the first sem- 
ester to work*’for the support of themselves 
and their parents. Death, or sickness at 
home, or poverty were the reasons given in 
three of the cases. The fourth, a boy, went 
because he was tired of school. I tried to 
keep them all, but it was of no use, so at 
last I said, ‘‘All right, children, 1 ’11 give my 
consent for one semester, but I want each 
one of you to come back here every Friday 
evening to be weighed and measured. I 
want to know what effect working for wages 
has upon your growth; whether you grow 
just as well when you are working as you do 
when you are Here. ”’ 

I have just averaged up those measure- 
ments. I find that two have developed nor- 
mally and two have fallen behind. Now I 
want to see if some way cannot be found to 
help the mothers of these last two so they 
can be kept in school next semester. 

Mr. I. (Eighth Grade.) I undertook as 
my problem to find out how many of my 
pupils have entered their pre-adolescent peri- 
od of rapid growth. I assume that those who 
have done so will need a little closer atten- 
tion physically than the others, since phys- 
ical defects that may have remained latent 
thus far are likely to show themselves now. 
The seats and desks will need readjusting 
frequently, if nothing more. 

I wish there was some way to keep track 


of those boys and girls who graduate from. 


the eighth grade, so that we might compare 
the development of those who do not return 
with the development of those who come 
back and finish the high school course. Such 
data would help us a good deal in knowing 
what to advise boys who are undecided 
whether to take further study or whether to 





plunge at once into the business of earning 
a living. 

Mr. T. (High School.) Istepped into the 
meeting just to hear these reports. You may 
be interested to know, fellow teachers, that 
I also have been trying some experiments in 
the high school. Indeed, we high school 
teachers have gone into the statistical phase 
of child study a great deal further than you 
have done, though perhaps for a different 
purpose. For this reason I was interested to 
hear the reports from the grades. 

I have tried very earnestly to get my boys 
to give up cigarette smoking. But it’s a 
matter hard todeal with. As an experiment 
that might, perhaps, have more force with 
the boys than my words alone could have, | 
weighed all the smokers. Of course, I knew 
beforehand what the outcome would be, but 
to the boys it was the surprise of their lives 
to find the smokers decidedly underweight 
as compared with non-smokers of the same 
age, 

‘*Boys,’’ | said, ‘‘our country needs men 
just now, not part men. Who wants to lose 
the chance to be all that Uncle Sam thinks 
physically fine just for the fun of puffing 
those poison rolls? Your turn to go ‘over 
there’ may come yet, you know.’’ 

I have never used any arguments with the 
boys that appealed to them as those mute 
figures did. 

Next semester I want to experiment a little 
with the girls. I want to find how many in 
the lightweight group of girls are losing 
many hours of sleep every week by their at- 
tention to all kinds of social diversions. It 
would break me down to do as they do. 

Mr. K. (High School Vocational Teacher. ) 
Before this teacher’s meeting is dismissed, 
I want to add just one more experiment. Like 
Mr. T., I have carried the statistical method 
of studying my pupils very much farther 
than the grade teachers have yet done. I 
think they, too, 
measurements when they come to realize how 
much these measurements tell of the boy or 
girl before us. 

Every semester scores of boys and girls 
come to my office for advice regarding what 
vocation toenter. Before attempting to give 
any such advice we look up the card contain- 
ing the measurements of that pupil from the 
time of entering school. With these older 
pupils we take the measurements every quar- 
ter until the limit of growth is reached, after 
that every semester. Besides height and 
weight, we also take the sitting height, girth 
of chest and waist, expansion of lungs, hand 
grip, and a few other measurements. We 
also make a thorough examination of the 
health of all the organs of the body. 

Always when talking with either boy or 
girl about his future vocation, this physiolog- 
ical record is before us. We scan the meas- 
urements first of all to see if there are phys- 
jological reasons why the nerson with whom 


will want more detailed’ 


ESTELLE APPLETON, S.M., Ph. D. 


we are talking should or should not enter 
upon the vocation he thinks he would like to 
enter. Sometimes, for example, there is a 
record of a weak heart. This shows at once 
that this pupil should not enter upon any oc- 
cupation involving strenuous physical exer- 
tion or too much worry. Or it may be weak 
lungs are indicated. We never advise in 
such a case that factory work, for example, 
be accepted, or any other work that will shut 
off the opportunity for plenty of out-door ex- 
ercise. Having eliminated the occupations 
for which there is no physiological fitness, 
the next problem is greatly simplified, that 
is, the task of selecting that occupation for 
which there is both bodily and mental apti- 
tude. Now that vocational guidance is being 
pushed back in many schools into the seventh 
and eighth grades, I strongly recommend that 
the teachers at least in those two grades 
keep the same detailed measurements we are 
keeping. Iam not sure but that the time 
has come when a new type of teacher should 
be added to our present teaching force, a sort 
of specialized physiologist or physiological 
statistician. 

Then one thing more, I am trying my best 
to accomplish on a large scale what Miss H. 
did for her four pupils in getting them to 
come back at stated periods afterthey wentout 
to work, in order to have their measurements 
taken. But I am doing it for just a little 
different reason. In other words, I am try- 
ing to find out the effects of different occu- 
pations upon the physiological development 
of these young persons, most of whom have 
not yet acquired their full growth. I keep 
a list of all who go to work, and their occu- 
pations. When I have accumulated enough 
data to show in black and white which of 
these occupations promote health and which 
injure health and stunt growth, I shall 
then have a wonderful opportunity for di- 
recting the pupils just starting out in life 
toward wholesome, satisfying employment 
and away from occupations which eventually 
wreck health and make impossible a compe- 
tency for old age. Was there ever a time in 
the history of the world when it was more nec- 
essary to conserve the youth of the land? 
One of the greatest lessons the war is bring- 
ing home to us is that every individual im- 
perfectly developed physically is a national 
loss. 

Principal Harmon rose to dismiss the 
meeting. 

‘It seems to me,’’ he said, ‘‘that this has 
been one of the most practical teachers’ 
meetings we have had this semester. Your 
experiments have been squarely in line with 
the broad modern tendency to substitute ac- 
curate, standardized data for the haphazard, 
disorganized, lop-sided, guess methods, which 
have prevailed hitherto. 

‘‘In the case of young children, mothers 
seem to have advanced somewhat further 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Country Life in Cook County Schools 


It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


—Kipling. 
EAM work! That’s the thing that counts; 
and the team work of the children of 
Cook County, Illinois, under competent and 
interested instruction, has proved it without 
a doubt. 

Since public schools came into existence 
there have been teachers who have tried to 
encourage children to plant a garden. They 
have honestly meant to visit the patch, but 
with the three R’s—to say nothing of the 
X’s, Y’s, and Z’s—overwhelming them, the 
gardens were doomed to bloom unseen—by 
the teacher. A very unimportant matter some 
might think—people who know about chil- 
dren from reading about them—but loved or 
unloved, the teacher is the arbiter of the 
child’s whole world, and her word of appro- 
bation is the ‘‘Croix de Guerre’’ they work 
for. With no prospect of receiving it, their 
interest died, and so did the gardens. 

But one fortunate day, Mr. Tobin, Super- 
intendent of Cook County schools, had an in- 
spiration. One might almost think he fore- 
saw the war, and the necessity for the chil- 
dren to do their bit. He made the garden 
work a part of the regular school work. He 
did not trust to the chance supervision of 








.e Tomato Project Is a Popular One 


teachers who meant well, but whose good in- 
tentions were counterbalanced by their lack of 
knowledge of agricultural matters. He found 
people who were equally at home in the 
schoolroom and in the field, and he paid them 
for their supervision. The result is a highly 
organized, lucrative system of home-school 
projects, the raising of live stock and can- 
ning, as well as field work, being included. 
Each Country Life Director has four town- 
ships under his jurisdiction. He personally 
visits each home during the year. Teachers 
visit also, as frequently as possible. Since 
it is a part of the regular school curriculum 


BY MARY E. FITZGERALD 
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Supt. Tobin and a Young Cook County Farmer 


the time does not have to be ‘‘made,’’ it is 
provided. The name indicates the duties. 
The supervisor is really a Country Life Di- 
rector. He keeps in touch with every depart- 
ment of country life. He organizes meetings. 
secures lecturers, and has conferences on all 
topics of interest to the country dweller 

It is easy to see what an important influ- 
ence a supervisor of the right sort might be- 
come in the community. It is also easy to 
see the help that the experienced farmers 
may be tothe Director, if he has tact enough 
to secure their friendship. 

As pupils are required to obtain at least 
one Achievement Credit before ‘‘passing’’ 
into the next grade, their attention to their 
Project (they havea choice of thirteen) is no 
hit-and-miss affair; it is almost as important 
as the mighty Arithmetic. 

To obtain a Credit, not only an artistic 
but a financial success must attend their ef- 
forts. They must complete their Project. If 
it is the Garden Project, they must keep their 
plot well tilled. Their gross receipts must 
be five dollars for five square rods or less; 
sixteen dollars for sixteen square rods, plus 
fifty cents for each addition- 
al square rod. 

The pupils are advised to 
study market conditions be- 
fore planting. Always the 
parents’ advice figures 
largely. Records are kept in 
attractive books supplied 
by the county. These books 
are open to inspection at all 
times and are collected upon 
the completion of the Proj- — 
ect. The most important 
part is the itemized account ° 
of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, 
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The net proceeds belong to the child and 
must be ‘‘banked, loaned, or wisely ex- 
pended.’’ There is no chance for grasping 
parents to seize William’s hard earned cash. 
With a book in which is recorded his income 
and outgo, an accredited person, authorized 
by the mighty ‘‘Board’’ to look after it, Wil- 
liam is going to get the fruit of his labors. 
No wonder the country schools had such a 
magnificent record for the Liberty Bond sale! 

Competition being the life of trade, they 
have an exhibition in which each school takes 
part, at an annual Community Fall Fair. 

In motoring through Cook County, one may 
see along the road benches loaded with at- 
tractive baskets and boxes of vegetables and 
fruits. These are the ‘‘Roadside Markets. ’’ 
They make one think of the markets in 
France. The combination of bright-eyed 
young merchants, and fresh vegetables, put 
up with tiny bunches of flowers, prove irre- 
sistible, and few autoists pass by. 

There are also sales days at the school- 
houses. The products are brought to the yard. 
On several single afternoons between two 
and three hundred dollars was taken. 

Then, O crowning joy, there is a Com- 
mencement Day! Atareal theater this year! 
Achievement Emblems were given, essays 











Proud of His Onions 


were read, telling of the trials and tribula- 
tions of the Project, and songs written for 
the occasion were sung. 

None of the children in the Cook County 
schools need any preparation for doing their 
bit. They have been getting ready for sev- 
eral years. 
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The Success of This Project Cannot be Questioned 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
orders for less than one dozen, but 
if desired orders may be made up 
of an assortment of these posters 
and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 39, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month, 
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“LITTLE PATRIOTS” POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these out- 
lines may be given to children to trace, color, cut and mount. 
Little Uncle Sam is white haired. He wears a gray hat with 
a blue band and white stars. His coat is blue, also the vest, 
which is ornamented with white stars and brass buttons. His 
trousers are red and white striped, and his shoes are white. 
The little knitter (adapted from the cover of a popular mag- 
azine) wears a white cap and dress, with light blue ribbon, 
neck-band and shoes. ‘The bag is blue with orange flowers and 
lining. The knitting and ball are of khaki color. ‘lhe kitten 
is black and white and wears a red and white bow. Outline 
heavily after painting. Mount on a strip of blue oatmeal wall 
paper 36 inches long and 14% inches high. Use a strip of green 
paper four inches high for the lower part. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.-— Because of the frequent req s from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of these in convenient Supplement form. The Supple- 
ment contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John 
and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Poily and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys 
Thanksgiving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns : Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little 
Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Hig- 
gledy Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly 
Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the pat- 
terns. Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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Methods of Teaching Primary Reading 


BY G. W. 


Educators and statesmen have been awakened by the war to some startling conditions of 
illiteracy in this country, even among our American born soldiers, and they are emphasizing 
not only the doing away of all illiteracy but of teaching our citizens how to read intelligently. 
One of the reasons why more persons do not enjoy libraries and why they choose other less 
valuable kinds of recreation is because they cannot read easily, and it is too great a task to read 
unfamiliar books and periodicals. If all children were rightly taught the mechanics of reading 
and to love reading in the first grade, then we should be building for democracy in the most 


fundamental way.—THE EDITORS. 


=: IN THE teaching of primary 
pening there are many prob- 
ane lems to be solved. Among 
ae | these problems, two are of 
oe ¥ such vital importance that 
they have determined quite 
largely the essential features of practically 
all the methods that have been developed for 
teaching beginners to read. 

The first of these problems is to provide 
reading matter involving only such ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, and actions as have come 
within the sphere of the child’s experience; 
or if this is impossible, to enlarge and en- 
rich the child’s experience until he is made 
familiar with all the ideas, thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions involved in the reading to 
be done, and until he is made familiar with 
the oral form of the language in which these 
ideas, thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are expressed. 

For the solution of this prob- 

lem the following methods have 
been evolved: the Object Word 
Method, the Picture Word Meth- 
od, the Action Word Method, 
and the Thought or Sentence 
Method. 
“In the Object Word Method 
the child gets his first idea from 
the object. He is then given 
the spoken word for the idea. 
In the Picture Word Method 
the picture is substituted for 
the object, and in the Action 
Word Method the action is back 
of the idea. In the Thought or 
Sentence Method the sentences 
used should’ be based upon the 
child’s experience. 

Each of these methods will be [ 
found helpful in the solution of 
the first problem, but the teacher 
should not limit herself to the 








use of any one of these methods, nor is it al- 
ways necessary to use the object, picture, or 
action to impart the idea, nor is it necessary 
to develop the oral language if the pupil has 
had the proper home experiences. But if the 
child is immature or comes from a home in 
which a foreign language is spoken, then 
the teacher must be very careful about this 
preliminary development work, which should 
be accomplished by the use of the above 
methods. 

In teaching the beginner to read, our sec- 
ond and real problem is to enable the child 
to interpret visible language into audible 
language. But the oral language into which 
the child interprets the visible language 
must be perfectly familiar to him. Hence 
the importance of the preliminary work in- 
volved in the solution of the first problem. 
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LEWIS, Author of The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


This, however, is only the beginning. If the 
child is to read, he must be able to see the 
familiar audible or spoken language in the 
strange visible language, and through the 
familiar spoken language he must associate 
the visible language with definite ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, actions, etc., with which 
he is already familiar. Then he will be able 
to translate the visible language, silently or 
audibly, into its real meaning. 

To enable the child to interpret visible 
language into audible language he must be 
given a complete knowledge of phonics. 
Many schemes have been devised for teach- 
ing phonics, but nearly all such schemes are 
open to the objection that they do not hold 
the attention of the child. 

In addition to the two problems we have 
already mentioned, there is a third problem 
to which most methods give no consideration 
at all. This is the problem to interest the 
child, or to secure his attention and to hold 
it. To do so against his will is impossible. 
The child who faces to the front and fixes 
his eyes upon the board just because he is 
compelled to doso usually has his mind fixed 
oi something other than the lesson. Toget 
satisfactory results the child’s 
attention must be secured 
through pleasure. The surest 
way to do this is by the skill- 
ful use of story, song, and 
play, which have been used 
with such marvelous results in 
‘“‘The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spell- 
ing.’’ 

The Lewis Story Method takes 
advantage of every desirable 
feature of the Object Word 
Method, the Picture Word 
Method, the Action Word 
Method, the Word Method, and 
the Thought or Sentence Method. 
In this way it provides a com- 
plete solution of the first or 
preliminary problem. But it 
does not stop here. It gives a 
course in phonics and word 
building which surely, sys- 
tematically, and rapidly de- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Hippity Hop and Flip Flop held the light 
closer still while he poked and rattled about. 
Pretty soon he crawled out. ‘‘Now I think she ’Il 
vo,’ he said. ‘You two jump in and I’ll drive 
you home.”’ 

Hippity Hop and Flip Flop hopped up on the 
seat behind him 

“Just tell your Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern thank 
you for me,”’ said young Mr. Kerchunk Bull 
Frog, as he set the two Rabbity Buns down at 
their door. 

“Oh, it was fun to save Mr. Kerchunk Bull 
Frog’s new car from getting spoiled,’’ said Flip 
Flop to Hippity Hop, as they went into the 
house. ‘I’m so glad we made our jack-o’- 
lantern.”’ 
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Fun with Jack-o-Lantern 
By Rebecca Deming Moore 


HAT is a jack-o’-lantern?” asked Flip Flop. 
“T’ll show you,’’ answered her brother 
Hippity Hop, and he led her out into the barn 
and pointed toa big yellow pumpkin. Then he 
took out his jackknife and cut a piece out of 
the top. 

“Tf you'll ask mother for another knife, you 
can help,’’ said Hippity Hop. 

When Flip Flop came back, they both set to 
work scooping out the inside of the pumpkin. 
At last it was almost hollow. 

Then Hippity Hop cut two round holes for 
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Some New Aims in the Teaching of History 


BY WILLIAM B. ASPINWALL, 


FOREWORD 
By William B. Aspinwall 


SHE spirit of the present day 
FY calls for a renewed emphasis 
} upon vital relations in all our 

teaching. As never before in 
1 history we recognize the ne- 
cessityof making our instruc- 
tion so real and significant that it will trans- 
form our pupils into useful and intelligent 
citizens. Our country demands of the schools 
and the teachers that they make good their 
claims to public confidence by sending out 
their pupils trained and equipped to meet the 
problems of life and to solve them for the 
welfare of the community and nation. Not 
only must the present man-power of the 
country be fitted in physical development and 
by efficient military training to overcome the 
onslaught of a mighty enemy, but even more 
truly must the future citizenship be rendered 
capable of understanding the ideals, the ob- 
ligations, and the privileges of this great 
democratic people, and be firmly grounded 
in the fundamental principles of righteous- 
ness, which alone are the guarantee of na- 
tional existence and international peace. 
Every school, every teacher, and every sub- 
ject taught must be more and more perme- 
ated with this* high spirit, and vitalized with 
the aim of intelligent and unselfish service, 
through cooperation in the affairs and needs 
of life. 

An example of the application of this en- 
riched conception of our instruction is here 
given in the teaching of history. For the 
assistance of students about to become teach- 
ers, these aims in teaching history have been 
prepared, with the hope and expectation that 
they will be effective guides for the inspira- 
tion and stimulation of their efforts, as they 
lead the pupils in the public schools to know 
and to realize the meaning of good citizen- 
ship. So appropriate are they to the needs 
of the present critical times, and so valuable 
to enlist the pupils’ enthusiasm, as well as 
to give them a vision of their own usefulness 
and opportunities in the service of their coun- 
try, that I have asked permission to present 
them to the reading public, and it has been 
granted by our teacher of history, who formu- 
lated them and is himself using them in our 
school as the basis for training the future 
teachers of history and good citizenship. I 
believe that they strike the true note of effec- 
tive and vital teaching, and that if cordially 
applied to the instruction of our public school 
pupils they cannot fail to be instrumental in 
molding the type of citizenship which our 
nation is to-day striving to realize. 

The sympathetic teacher, therefore, recog- 
nizing her social, even national importance, 
and desiring to serve her country by help- 
ing to establish Democracy in the world, will 
see here strikingly simple, definite, and sound 
aims, principles, and methods of doing it 
successfully. 
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A TEACHER’S AIMS IN HISTORY 
TEACHING 


(Larger aims developed into smaller ones.) 
By Horace G. Brown 


BIG AIM I: TO BE A TEACHER WHO 
LOVES HER COUNTRY AND KNOWS 
ITS STORY AND HOW TO MAKE ITS 
MEANING USEFUL TO CHILDREN 
TO LIVE BY 


Sub aims: 

1. To know American ideals (such as civil 
and religious liberty, equal opportunity, pub- 
lic education, government by, from, for the 
people). 

2. To know American origins (in Europe 
and America). 

3. To know the cnanges that have come 
about (in the home, industries, institutions, 
growth in land, wealth, population, ete.) 
which influence life to-day. 

4. To know the ‘‘turning points’’ and 
‘‘erises’? — times and events when great 
changes came for better or worse. 

5. To know the history by ‘‘periods’’ con- 
venient for study; and their names and 
duration. 

6. To know what has greatly helped the 
American people toward right and better liv- 
ing. 

7. To know those events which teach us 
what not to do again. 

8. To know the ideals in history that illus- 
trate better American citizenship, such as 
fair play, opportunity, education, self-gov- 
ernment, etc. 

9. To know that better citizenship is being 
more useful to others and with others (coop- 
eration). 

10. To know that our country is ours and 
we are its children and must work for it, to 
preserve and improve it. 


BIG AIM II: TO BE A TEACHER WHO 
WILL STRIVE TO LOVE AND TO KNOW 


CHILDHOOD AND TO AID ITS GROWTH -° 


IN MANY WAYS, ESPECIALLY BY 
WHAT SHE TEACHES AS HISTORY 
AND CIVICS AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Sub aims: 

1. To treat a child as having a human 
(social) environment, acting in it, reacting 
to it, and growing because of it—better or 
worse. 

2. To treat a child as having in himself 
abilities, traits, ideals to be aided to grow 
and put to use for others; also having need 
of additional ideals. 

3. Toremember how children grow out of 
school and, therefore, to have the history 
seen, felt, thought, talked, played with, 


worked out, as things in everyday life are. 


4. To know that play should be natural, 
spontaneous, but also sometimes directed by 
others; largely imitative of life the children 
know: that play is usually happy; that play 
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involves the imagination, feelings, thought, 
actions, pleasure, and the expression of them ; 
that history-play, therefore, uses acting, im- 
personating, making pictures on paper or on 
the sand-table, and is happy. 

>. To know that the things played should 
be those already touched by the child’s ex- 
perience, such as the house, the food, fuel, 
clothing, father’s and mother’s aid, neigh- 
bors helping one another; also the simple 
occupations that give us the essentials of our 
living; the farmer (food producer), the 
weaver (cloth producer), the sailor (the food 
bringer), the soldier (the home protector), 
the inventor (the one who increases our sup- 
ply); later, those who have greatly helped 
America in distinctive ways. 


BIG AIM III: TO BE A TEACHER WHO 
WILL PLANT AND CARE FOR IDEALS 
IN THE GROWING CHILD, AT THE 
OPPORTUNE TIME AND FOR THE 
RIGHT PURPOSE 


Sub aims: : 

1. To know well the ideals of a useful life. 

2. To know well the ideals of a useful 
American community. 

3. To know the way of preserving and ad- 
vancing a useful life. 

4. To know ways of preserving and ad- 
vancing a useful community. 

5. To know history-information to illus- 
trate these four (1-4). 

6. To know how to train a child to have 
self-respect, ambition, will to decide, 
strength to do, desire to cooperate. 

7. To know wise, guiding principles for 
good habits and useful conduct. 

8. To have skill to establish these in the 
lives of children. 


BIG AIM IV: TO BE A TEACHER WHO 
IS WISE IN CHOOSING SUITABLE 
HISTORY AND IN DETERMINING 
THE PURPOSE OF IT 


Sub aims: 

1. To know that the children’s experience 
is the beginning—the foundation of teaching. 
To their experience is added the experience 
of others whom they know. To both is added 
the experience of others whom they do not 
know. 

2. Te know that the history material must 
be alive, like experience, and be connected 
with the life of the child (connecting the past 
to the present). It must not be in dead frag- 
ments (facts—dates). 

38. To know that history-information must 
seem to be in wholes—like a picture or a 
story. 

4. To know that pictures and stories com- 
bine to make bigger pictures and stories. 

5. To know that pictures and stories have 
details and meanings to be seen, thought 
over, talked about, understood; problems to. 

(Continued on page 62) 














Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectograph<d copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. Paint Humpty Dumpty’s face flesh color. He 
wears a green suit, « white and red collar, a white tie with orange spots, white stockings, and black shoes. The wall is gray and red. Outline heavily. 
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Humpty Dumpty sat on 
a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a 

great fall; 

All the king’s horses 
and all the king’s 
men 

Couldn’t put Hump- 

ty Dumpty to- 

gether again. 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to aay address, post- 
paid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 34 and 35, 
at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 

tures appear in our pages every month. 
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Correct English in Primary Grades 


BY WALTER BARNES, Head of Department of English, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


a D1N the first article in this se- 
ries I discussed the primary 
pupil’s attitude toward cor- 
rectness in his written and 
A spoken language. I tried to 
’ make it clear that the average 
child is not deeply concerned about correct- 
ness in language, and that if we stress cor- 
rectness too forcibly we are likely to emascu- 
late the child’s language—make it tame and 
lifeless, ‘‘faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null.’’ In this paper I intend to 
discuss what language correctness is. Before 
we can deal adequately with the problem of 
language correctness inthe lower grades we 
must do some clear, thorough thinking, must 
free our minds of misconceptions and ham- 
pering habits and traditions. 

What is correct language? We shall not 
quibble over words: correct language is lan- 
guage that conforms to the established rules 
and conventions of speech. But established 
by whom? Here again we need not hesitate 
for an answer: established by the common 
consent and practice of the ‘‘best speakers 
and writers’’—though I should rather say, 
‘‘the best speakers ov writers.’’ In general, 
the principles of languagecorrectness allow us 
to rule definitely and positively. They give 
us authority to say of a certain expression: 
‘‘This is correct;’’ of another expression: 
‘‘This is incorrect.’’ When we are applying 
the standards of correctness, we do not con- 
fine ourselves tosaying: ‘“This expression is 
better or worse than another,’’ or: ‘“This ex- 
pression is out of place and inappropriate, ’’ 
or: ‘‘This expression is ambiguous, or force- 
less, or too formal, or too familiar.’’ These 
realms are ruled over by other monarchs of 
language. Correctness deals with what is 
definitely right or wrong, with what con- 
forms or fails to conform with concrete, rigid, 
explicit rules, established by usage and 
clearly set forth in the law books of our lan- 
guage. 

Let us agree posthaste that correctness in 
language, as I have defined the term, is very 
important. Ignorance or infraction of the 
laws passed by common agreement and prac- 
tice is a mark of illiteracy; and we should 
be stringent and drastic in our endeavors to 
make children law-abiding citizens in all 
that essentially concerns correctness in their 
speech. Language correctness is very im- 
portant. 

But having said this—and I shall empha- 
size it further on—I must say something 
else: the chief trouble with us school-teach- 
ers is that we are over-zealous in matters of 
language correctness. We have made a golden 
calf out of the jewels and ornaments of lan- 
guage and we fall down and worship the crea- 
ture of our hands, neglecting the fundamen- 
tal laws of the decalogue. We are extrem- 
ists, faddists, ‘‘cranks’’ in regard to language 
correctness. Why, surely, since language ex- 
ists for the purpose of expression, expres- 
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siveness is the paramount quality in language. 
Yet the visitor to our schools would conclude 
-——judging from the fact that we are forever 
correcting, correcting, correcting—that the 
observance of formal, and ofttimes petty, 
rules is the chief concern in language. For 
nine-tenths of the time we ignore the most 
fundamental and the most attractive traits of 
speech: force, vigor, humor, and high spirits 
and sentiment, picturesqueness, naturalness 
and originality, clear thinking, joy in ex- 
pression—and spend our time and patience 
and energy on the cold, negative, formal 
aspects of language. Correctness is good— 
but let it not usurp the highest place at the 
board 
**And shove away the worthy bidden guest. ’”’ 

Nor is this all. Not only do we err by 
placing more emphasis upon the just laws of 
correctness than they deserve, but we have 
created arbitrary and unjust and stupid laws 
of correctness. We have compounded med- 
icines for imaginary ailments, we have is- 
sued counterfeit coins, ‘‘and passed them 
current, too,’’ we have multiplied distinc- 
tions, we have branded as incorrect many 
idioms that are thoroughly sound and useful. 

Just what may the ‘‘Pure Language Com- 
mission’’ properly label as ‘‘incorrect’’? Let 
us see in what ways children’s language may 
really offend against the definite and estab- 
lished rules of language. There are only five 
important genuine laws of correctness: 

1. Violations of the rules of Grammar— 
that is, of the rules governing the relation- 
ship of words to each other within the sen- 
tence. These violations are of two kinds: 
Barbarisms, the use of forms of words not 
approved under any circumstances, forms al- 
ways incorrect, such as ‘‘had ought’’ ‘‘would 
of,’’ ‘‘et’’ (instead of ‘‘ate’’ or ‘‘eaten’’), 
‘‘ain’t,’’ ete., etc.; and Solecisms, the use 
of forms which are incorrect in the particular 
expressions in which they are being used; 
not wrong in and of themselves, not always 


incorrect, but incorrectly used under the par- ' 


ticular circumstances. Such sentences as 
“‘They was,’’ ‘‘He don’t’’ illustrate this 
error. (In these sentences both ‘‘was’’ and 
‘‘don’t’’ are correct words incorrectly used, 
inasmuch as they violate definite rules gov- 
erning the relationship of verb to subject, 
the first in regard to number, the second in 
regard to person. ) 

2. Errors in the meaning of words. The 
use of ‘‘learn’’ for ‘‘teach,’’ of ‘‘evening’’ 
for ‘‘afternoon,’’ of ‘‘can’’ for ‘‘may’’ is a 
violation of the general principle of correct- 
ness in the meaning of words. Of course, 
it is often difficult to discriminate between 
words of somewhat similar meaning, but the 
difficulty does not negative the general prin- 
ciple, though it should make us prudent in 
applying the principle to specific cases. 

3. Errors in pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. When a child says ‘‘git’’ for ‘‘get,’’ 
‘‘probly’’ for ‘‘probably,’’ ‘‘jography’’ for 


‘‘geography,’’ he is offending against recog- 
nized and sensible laws. 

4. Parallel to the error just spoken of 
(which, of course, is committed only in oral 
language) is misspelling in writing. In gen- 
eral, there is just one way to spell a word: 
any other spelling is incorrect. It is a mat- 
ter of absolute right or wrong. 

5. Errors in certain other formal elements 
in writing, such as punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, syllabification. Everyone knows there 
are many variations and even inconsistencies. 
in usage in these matters, but there is never- 
theless a well-defined code of laws governing 
these details; and the person who writes a 
declarative sentence without placing a period 
after it, or who fails to capitalize a proper 
noun, or who divides ‘‘against’’ by putting 
‘fag’? on one line and ‘‘ainst’’ on the next 
line is guilty of blunders in accepted conven- 
tions in writing. 

These are the five kinds of sins against the 
‘‘statutes made and provided.’’ Infractions 
of these rules must be punished, since they 
have been made by common consent, common 
sense, and common practice, and are observed 
by educated persons. We must enforce these 
laws; the children may not be interested in 
them or concerned about them, but our duty 
is clear. 

But even here, in dealing with definite, 
desirable, well-established conventions, and 
in trying to teach them to children, we need 
to keep two facts in mind. 

In the first place, we must not forget that 
language is in a continuous state of flux, of 
mutation and development. Usage makes the 
laws; and as usage changes, the laws are 
revised or repealed. We can observe this 
going on. Almost in our generation the sub- 
junctive forms of nearly all verbs except ‘‘to 
be’’ have been sloughed off. The future per- 
fect tense is rarely seen and still more rarely 
heard; the distinction in form between the 
adjective and the adverb, especially in the 
comparative and superlative forms, is break- 
ing down. ‘‘It is me’’ is finding staunch 
supporters; ‘‘He don’t’’ is edging its way 
into good usage. Words change in pronunci- 
ation and in spelling ; the rules of punctuation 
shift and vary from time to time. What is 
in standard usage to-day may be ostracized 
to-morrow; and we must take heed lest we 
find ourselves in the predicament of trying to 
enforce laws that have been nullified by the 
passage of time. 

And in the second place, we must remember 
that all offenses—true offenses against valid 
laws—are not all of the same degree of 
grossness. Saying ‘‘He done it’’ is a high 
crime, while using ‘‘hit’’ for ‘‘struck’’ is 
but a petty misdemeanor. We teachers are 
prone to treat all offenses as of equal impor- 
tance, and all offenders as of the same degree 
of guilt: we ‘‘clash them all in one.’’ And 
we employ the same weapon against them all, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Educative Seat Work for October 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to . The repeated words may be paste tboard and cut apart 
for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. The teachers may use the design in a blackboard calendar for the month 
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Discipline versus Staying after School 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, 





HE end and aim 
of education is 
the development of 
character. Since 
sixty-two per cent 
of our pupils are 
found in the rural 
schools, and since 
the development of 
character is most 
marked during the 
school age, it fol- 
lows thatdiscipline, 
one of the most po- 
tent factors in this development, is a subject 
of vital importance to every rural school in- 
structor. 

Some one is thinking, ‘‘But staying after 
school is a way teachers always have of dis- 
ciplining pupils. Why then say against stay- 
ing after school ?’’ 

We shall see. 

What is discipline? 

It is the adjustment of plans and condi- 
tions that keeps pupils working toward a def- 
inite end, willingly, happily, eagerly, with 
no consciousness of friction or fatigue. 

School is a preparation for mature life, 
when man must take his place as one of the 
masses, whose slogan is the survival of the 
fittest. He must have ability to hold his own, 
not by might making right, but by the fixed 
habits of self-control, clear vision, and gen- 
eral efficiency, making every move count, 
seeing to it that every act is for some certain 
purpose, realizing that the successful man is 
the useful man, while the failure is the boy 
whose early habits were fixed on crooked 
lines. 

Money does not count; nor family; nor 
personal beauty. 

Pupils in any school, city, village, or rural 
community come from a great variety of 
homes, as unlike as Christian and Pagan, as 
right and wrong. The school must become 
the melting-pot where the teacher, as man- 
ager, must use her patience, tact, sympathy, 
and a vast deal of common sense, to start 
them along right lines, todo which she must 
turn some from one way and some from an- 
other. No wonder she gets bewildered and 
impatient, and in exasperation snaps out, 
‘*Young man, you may stay in at recess, ’’ or, 
‘If Isee you whisper just once more, you ’]] 
stay after school to-night. ’’ 

This is the time when the school finds out 
that Teacher does not always practice the 
self-control that she preaches. She has so 
much temper that she can not always take 
care of it. 

Optimism is nowhere more necessary than 
in the schoolroom. Neither teacher nor pu- 
pils should regard the instructor as Chief of 
Police, but as a manager. 

The school may well be likened to a pow- 
erful touring car. Children love to think of 
themselves as an indispensable part of some 
greatmovement. Every partof our machine 
must be in good working order, and oil enough 
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must be used to avoid unnecessary noise or 
friction. Cleanliness is imperative. The 
pupils are the various parts of this wonderful 
machine; the teacher is at the wheel. 

When anything goes wrong, or is not doing 
its work well, we must stop the machine for 
investigation; perhaps more air is needed; 
perhaps the fuel is low; possibly the water 
supply is exhausted. 

The schoolroom air does need to be fresh- 
ened; the fire does sometimes get neglected ; 
Johnny had fish for breakfast and just can’t 
study or think clearly when he is thirsty. 
Children can no more be driven to do good 
work and maintain good order when air, fuel, 
or water is needed than the big touring car 
can be driven under similar adverse condi- 
tions. But that is what hundreds of our 
teachers are trying to do. 

Sometimes we come to a muddy stretch of 
road where chains are needed, and the driver 
must go slowly and carefully lest he get into 
the ditch. 

Again, there looms up a steep, stony hill; 
then we must change the gear and use more 
power. Of course that uses more gasoline 
(brains), but our tank is full and if it is clean 
we need not fear. 

The windshield must be kept clean; i, e., 
we must see clearly the road ahead and know 
exactly where we are to travel. The lights 
must be bright; i. e., the teacher and ref- 
erence books must be able to throw light on 
the subject. Lights are not needed all the 
time, you know, but they are most essential 
in dark places. 

If any part of our machine does not work, 
it will avail nothing for the driver to fret 
and get cross and scold at the radiator be- 
cause it’s empty, or to try to run on a flat 
tire. The wise driver loses as little time as 
possible in readjustments and goes on, happy 
in being able to locate the trouble and to use 
his own repair kit. 

They tell us that the extra tire strapped 
on behind wears out as soon as those on the 
wheels. 
just as I always feel sorry for the child in 
school who is carried along, from nine until 
four o’clock, with not enough to keep him 
busy. School life is just as wearing to him 
as though he were in action. And he is the 
fellow that is to blame for nine-tenths of the 
disorder in the rural school. Jt takes an awful- 
ly dull child to be good when he is not busy. 

(On second thought, the ‘‘he’’ in the above 
sentence should refer to the teacher whose 
trouble lies in the inability to provide enough 
work suitable to the pupil’s age and grade, 
varied to avoid monotony; and the perform- 
ance of which is sufficiently insisted upon. ) 

The first requisite of good discipline, then, 
is to get the children, every one of them, in- 
to the spirit of the game, and to make them 
understand fully that you are entirely in sym- 
pathy with them, and that together we want 
our big machine to run so noiselessly and so 
smoothly, to make the hills so, powerfully, 
and to keep the road at all times so wonder- 
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fully, that people will begin to believe we 
have the Ford beaten! 

Now we are well started. 

But you are thinking, no doubt, that the 
writer is skillfully avoiding any specific in- 
stances of poor discipline or misdemeanor. 
Not a bit of it. 

When there ’s trouble to face, let ’s have 
a square look at it. Let’s begin at the first 
day. Jim comes early and puts his books in 
the back desk. Silly Lily and Sentimental 
Susie sit together, with arms about each 
other. 

Proceed at once to grade the pupils and 
seat them by grades, fitting the seat to the 
pupil’s body so far as it is at all possible. 
Explain sensibly the advantages secured by 
seating by grades. Ihave found it necessary 
to ask the older boys to take up and change 
the location of seats, so that the primary 
seats are one behind the other in one row; 
the intermediate seats form the next row, 


and soon. Any teacher can readily see a 


dozen advantages in this method of seating 
over the other way. In the excitement of 
changing the seats themselves, the pupils lose 
their first desires; and, anyway, the whole 
room looks diiferent. 

How ‘‘dared’’ I do it? 

Why, your board are human, civilized 
beings, just as ready to do anything for the 
good of the school as you are, especially if 
you go at it yourself and show yourself ca- 
pable of using a hammer or a screwdriver. 
Just last month a very young teacher was 
telling me her experience. Her schoolroom 
contained thirty seats and eleven pupils. 
For years her predecessors had asked the 
board to take cut some of the seats and re- 
arrange others. But they didn’t do it. 

So one Saturday she bought fifty feet of 
strong wire clothesline. The next Saturday 
she did not go home, but accompanied by 
her oldest boy and one of the older girls, 
proceeded to the schoolhouse, with all neces- 
sary tools. On the road they met the Clerk. 
They told him they were going to change 
the seats and take out half of them and wire 
them up to the rafters in the wood-shed. 

“‘Well, well, School-ma’am, how ’d you 
ever get that bright idea? Say, I’m going 
over to get the Director, and we’!] help.’’ 
And they not only changed the seats but made 
other repairs that she suggested; and the 
next week they asked her to return another 
year at an advanced salary, though there 
were four other older, more experienced 
teachers asking for that school. 

Another problem is tardiness. This is 
quite common, and sometimes unavoidable in 
rural schools where pupils live some distance 
from the school. There are three good pre- 
ventives; cooperation on the part of parents 

: - : 
and teacher; an equipped playground, with 
the teacher there ready to play outdoors; and, 
in cold weather, by unusual opening exer- 
cises. One good attraction is experiments or 
demonstrations in physiology. These never 
fail to interest the children, and they are in- 
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structive as well. Simple experiments in 
natural philosophy may be performed, vreatly 
to the amusement and wonder of the children. 

There are two ‘‘don’ts’’ here. 

Don’t teach the child that he ’d better be 
absent than tardy. Don’t punish tardiness 
until you know the reason for it. 

When a tiny miss of nine, I was on my 
way to school one morning when the butch- 
er’s big bulldog Nero came out of the yard, 
and lay prone across the pavement. Every- 
one knew Nero was ugly, and he was usually 
chained. As I approached he rose and 
growled. Frightened almost into hysteria, 
I retreated and went around the block. That 
made me tardy. Shaking with fear and sob- 
bing, I entered the schoolroom. There sat 
the principal. Miss B. ordered me to stand 
up on the platform while the forty pupils 
sang three verses of ‘“lardy scholar is your 
name.’’ At the end of the song the princi- 
pal commended Miss Bb. for her good disci- 
pline and remarked to me that he didn’t 
want ever again to know of my being tardy; 


that tardiness was a crime; it stole time 
from school work, and was as wicked as 
stealing’ money. 

Which opinion exists to-day among alto- 
gether too many teachers. If said teachers 
were as concerned about their own tardiness 
at breakfast in the farm home where they 
board, there might not be so much difficulty 
in securing boarding places. 

Shall whispering be allowed? Well, I'd 
never forbid it. Get the pupils to realize 
that whispering disturbs at least one pupil, 
and may interrupt his line of thought at just 
the wrong time, and so be quite disastrous. 
A good plan is to stop just before taking up 
the work of each session, and have everyone 
see if he is ‘‘all ready for our next run.’’ 

We have another happy way of getting 
around the matter. As I dismiss a class, if 
any pupil feels that he must have ‘‘more 
light’’ he raises two fingers. If it is possi- 
ble I go (on my rubber heels) to his seat and 
wait on him. If my time will not permit of 
this, I raise three fingers, which sign gives 
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him permission to ask help from some one 
else if it is very imperative. No one ever 
thinks of asking to speak or leave his seat 
while a class is reciting. 

One finger raised means to leave the room: 
the whole hand means a drink. Since the 
pupils are in the spirit of the game, there is 
never a privilege abused. 

The annoyance caused by dropping articles 
on the floor is usually traced to nervousness, 
and must be treated accordingly. When due 
to untidy or disorderly desk-kéeping it is 
speedily corrected by postponing’ dismissal! 
until each desk is in order. This soon makes 
tidiness a habit. 

As to the teacher’s saying, ‘‘If you drop 
anything on the floor you must stay in at re- 
cess,’’ ’tis a game at which more might be 
playing, if all the truth were told. Look for 
the reason or cause, and then enlist the 
child’s interest to avoid a repetition. 

Many teachers make a practice of keeping 
children in at recess or after school for fail- 


(Continued om page 8) 


The Value of Oral Arithmetic 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B.S., 


oral arithmetic in our schools? 
What part of the arithmetic 
period is devoted to oral drill? 
The greater part of the old 
type of oral arithmetic has 
long since been relegated to the rubbish heap 
and possibly rightly so, but have we not 
swung too far to the other extreme in neg- 
lecting it altogether? Our pupils to-day 
when called upon to do some of the simplest 
problems in fundamental operations answer 
by saying, ‘‘Let me get paper and pencil and 
I can tell you.’’ 

This article is not an appeal for the return 
of the old type of oral arithmetic. Those of 
a generation ago recall the old hare and 
hound problems, the fish problems, and the 
fox and hound problems. The last named 
read something like this: A hare is 120 leaps 
ahead of a hound. The hare takes five leaps 
while the hound takes three, but two of the 
hound’s leaps are equal to three of the hare’s ; 
how many leaps will the hound take to catch 
the hare? 

Now, this type of problem may have proved 
excellent for mental gymnastics, but it is 
not for this type that the author pleads. 
Above everything else, arithmetic should be 
practical, and for that very reason oral arith- 
metic should be emphasized more than it is, 
as we are daily called upon, in -actual life, 
to solve ten problems orally where we solve 
one with pencil and paper. 

A woman goes into a dry goods store and 
buys 8 yds. of muslin at 124¢. a yard, a 
spool of thread for 5¢c., } of a yard of cloth 
at 50c. a yard, and 9 buttons at 60c. a 
dozen; she hands the clerk a five dollar bill. 
She counts the change given in return, to see 
that the clerk has made no mistake, and yet 
every operation was performed without the 
aid of pencil and paper. Fortunately most 
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of the fractions we meet in ordinary busi- 
ness transactions are ‘‘aliquot parts,’’ and 
can be readily mastered. 

Again, oral work seems to be done more 
accurately and intelligently than written 
work. If you ask a child to find the cost of 
24 yards of cloth at 334 cents a yard, on 
paper, he will, more than likely, have the 
decimal point in the wrong place, and the 
tragedy of it all is that both he and the 
teacher consider that error but a slight one. 
‘Your answer is all right, ’’ says the teacher, 
‘‘except that you have your decimal point in 
the wrong place.’’ Imagine making such an 
error in the business world! If the opera- 
tion had been performed mentally the child 
would merely say, ‘‘4 of 24 is 8.’’ 

3384c. is 4 of a dollar. Therefore, 24 yds. 
of cloth at that price will cost 4 of what it 
would cost if it were a dollar a yard. 4 of 
248. Therefore 24 yds. at 4 of adollara 
yd. will be $8.00. This is complicated at 
first, but as soon as the child understands 
the principle, and can use the numbers first 
abstractly, as above (4 of 24-8) and then 
concretely, giving each number its proper 
name and quality, this short method will be 
clear, simple, and very useful. 

Would it not be time. well and profitably 
spent to devote ten or fifteen minutes of each 
recitation to oral drill work in the funda- 
mental operations, using the subject matter 
under consideration for that day’s work? 
Suppose the class is studying linear measure, 
make the oral drill problems similar to these : 

How many yards in 72 inches? in 108 
inches’? in 80 inches? : 

Add 3 ft. 6 inches, 4 ft. 2 
ft. 9 inches. 

From 12 ft. 6-inches take 3 ft. 9 inches. 

Another value of oral arithmetic is the 
fine opportunity it furnishes the busy teacher 
for the development of new subject matter. 


inches,. and 8 


Supervisor of Mathematics, Eighth Grade and High School, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


After a child has been taught the underlying 
principles of new subject matter, the next 
step for the teacher is to see that he can 
make application of these principles. While 
the pupil is solving one difficult written prob- 
lem dealing with unusual fractions he could, 
in the same time, have solved twenty prob- 
lems adapted for oral work. Suppose the 
teacher were developing the subject of prof- 
it and loss. <A written problem such as, 
‘‘For how much must a merchant sell goods 
that he bought at $45,500 to gain 174 per 
cent?’’ would require as much time as 
twenty problems of the type, ‘‘A merchant 
buys goods for $400, and sells them at a pro- 
fit of 25%. What is the selling price?’’ Such 
oral problems cause pupils to be alert, to 
think quickly, and to give more intelligent 
consideration of the problem. 

Another type of oral work which is often 
overlooked is that of approximations. Pupils 
should be taught to estimate the answer. 
Often mathematical operations are leaps in 
the dark. ‘The child has not the slightest 
conception whether the interest on $300 for 
one year at 6% is $180 or $18. Again the 
decimal point works havoc. He has no idea 
whether a tank of certain dimensions holds 
six or sixty gallons. He has no conception 
of the size of a box the grocery boy will need 
to contain the bushel of potatoes his mother 
ordered. How many children could make an 
intelligent approximation on the size of the 
classroom’? And yet, were they writing a 
description of it toa friend, they would never 
think of giving accurate measurements. 

While the pupil should be taught that some 
measurements must be accurately and care- 
fully made, he should also be led to see that 
most of the work done in measurement is 
approximately done. We approximate the 
amount of material required for making a 
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dress, the amount of stain required for a 
floor, the number of rolls of paper required 
for a room. 

Just how may we teach children to ap- 
proximate? The process is one of compari- 
son. For illustration, how would we teach 
pupils to approximate lengths? With a foot 
rule in hand, have them note carefully various 
lengths, until they have a fair idea of how 
long four inches is, etc. Then have them 
estimate various lengths, such as the dimen- 
sions of books, etc., then verify results by 
actual meaurement. In the same way, use 
the yard for longer measurements. Have 
pupils estimate distances in the city by the 
number of blocks, telephone poles, ete. ; in 
the country by forty-acre fields. One length 
might be compared with another known 
length, ete. 

Splendid training in judgment is thus 
given and the pupil is brought face to face 
with the type of problems he must meet in 
everyday life. Approximately abstract re- 
sults is a valuable exercise also. For exam- 
ple, the child should know that 98 times 120 
is less than 12,000 and more than 10,000. 
He has some idea of what the answer is to 
be before he attempts to solve the problem. 
He is not working in the dark. 

The remaining phase of oral work which 
receives little consideration is problems with- 
out numbers. These force the pupils to see 
the actual conditions of the problems, visual- 
izing each step to be taken in their solution. 
Too often in dealing with arithmetical num- 
bers the pupil begins to solve the problem 
before acquainting himself with the condi- 
tions, what is given and what is to be found. 
This cannot be true in problems without num- 
bers. Unless the pupils have formed the 
mental habit of visualizing the things they 
deal with in arithmetical problems, they will 
flounder hopelessly in attempting to answer 
such ‘a problem as, ‘‘Given the length of a 
line of fence and the number of posts in it, 
how can you find the distance between the 
posts ?’’ 

To answer such problems in good, concise 
English affords an excellent drill in clear 
thinking and accurate expression. How 
many pupils could give a clear-cut answer 
to the following: ‘‘How do you find the total 
surface of a block having rectangular faces ?’’ 

Another value of such problems is that 
they afford an excellent preparation for 
algebra. 

As an illustration of how these three types 
of oral work may be used, the following out- 
line on review of linear, square, and cubic 
measures is given. 

I. Use of the tables. 

1. Common linear units; how used. 

a. Foot; to measure short distances, ete. 
b. Yard, for dry goods, ete. 

ce. Mile, for long distances. 

d. Rod, for fences, etc. 

2. Common square units; how used. 

a. Square feet, for garden plots, ete. 
b. Acres, for land, ete. 
8. Common cubic units; how used, 
a. Cubic yards, for load of dirt, ete. 
b. Cubic feet, for contents of bins, etc. 
c. Cords, for wood, 

Note that if the volume is given in cubic 


units, it may be readily computed in bushels, 
gallons, loads, ete. ; 
II. Oral review of tables, ae 

Reduce to inches: 
1, il ft. 4, 5%. 6in. 7. 3 ft. 4 in. 
2. 2yds.1lin. 5. l yd. 3in. 8. 8 ft. 10 in. 
3 9 


. 10h yds. 6. 8 yds. . & yds. llin. 
Reduce to feet: 

1. 120 in. 4. 8 miles. 7. 1Ird. 16 in. 

2. 132 in. 5. 10 rds. 8. 3 yds. 18in. 

3. 10 miles.’ 6. 28 yds. 9. 72 in. 
Reduce to square inches: 

l. Boa.-%. - 3B dag. ft. 5. 10 0¢.. ft. 

2. sq. ft. 4. 4sq. ft. 6. 48q. ft. 
Reduce to square yards: 

1. 72.00... 2. Sdeq. ft. 3. 30 aq. ft. 
Reduce to acres: 

1. 80 sq. rds. 2. 160sq. rds. 3. 640 sq. rds. 

4. 60 sq. rds. 


Reduce to cubic feet: 
1. 10 cu. yds. 2. 11 cu. yds. 3. 3456 cu. in. 
Find volume of solids of the following 
dimensions: 


1. 2”’x3"x4” 6. 5/x6’x12’ 

2. 3x5’’x6” 7. 10’x8’x4’ 

3. 67’x5’x2” 8. 5’’x8’’x12” 
4, 2’x8’x6’ 9, 10x10"x11” 
5. 13’x20’x10’ 10. 50/x40’x15’ 


Allowing 231 cu. in. to a gallon, how 
many quarts of water will an aquarium 
3’'x7’'x11” contain? 

A schoolroom is 40 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, 
and 12 ft. high. How many cu. ft. of air 
must be changed a minute in order to change 
it all in 20 minutes? 

If a box contains 72 cu. in. and is 8 in. 
deep, what is the area of the base? 

A box contains 231 cu. in. It is 7 inches 
wide and 11 in. long, how deep is it? 

I buy 20 cts. worth of material at 30 cents 
a yard, how many inches of cloth should I 
receive? 

% yd. = how many inches? 
many inches? 

III. Value of approximations. 

1. While we approximate many measure- 
ments, nevertheless we must remember that 
some measurements must be accurately done. 
Examples: 

a. Measurements of lumber. 

b. Glass for windowpanes. 

ce. Mechanical drawings. 

d. Land. 

2. Exercises in approximation. 

a. With foot rule in hand, estimate the 
dimensions of your book, your tablet, 
your desk, your inkwell, hot air reg- 
isters, the width of doors, etc. Ver- 
ify results. 

b. For Icnger distances estimate length, 
breadth, and height of classroom; 
dimensions of teacher’s desk, length 
of blackboard, ete. 

c. Measurement by comparison. Given 
the width of a classroom, estimate 
its length. How would you estimate 
the height of a room? (By compar- 
ison with height of an individual, 
by the length of yardstick, etc.) 
How might you estimate distances in 


2 yd. = how 


town? (By blocks.) How estimate. 


distances in country? (By 40-acre 
fields, telephone poles, etc. ) 
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Observe the table in your room; If we 
wish to stain it, would you buy a pint or a 
half pint of stain, if a half pint covers 30 sq. 
ft.? Notice the length of the windowpanes 
in your room; if yousaw a remnant 30 inches 
long, would you buy it for a sash curtain? 

How long would you think a table runner 
should be to cover the top of the table in your 
room ? 

Estimate the number of loads of dirt 
which would be removed from a hole having 
the same dimensions as the table. 

(The teacher can give any number of sim- 
ilar prcblems, using various objects in the 
room. ) 

IV. Problems without numbers. * 

1. To find the number of cubic feet ina 
box, what must you know and what must 
you do? 

2. If you are told how long a fence post is 
and how high it is, how can you find how 
deep it is set in the ground? 

3. I know the length and width of a room, 
and the number of square feet that a pound 
of paint will cover. How can I find how many 
ounces of paint will be required to paint the 
floor of that room? 

4. If you know how many feet long and 


wide a cellar is to be, what else must you’ 


know and what will you do to find how many 
wagon loads of earth will be taken out in 
making the excavation? 

5. If you know the number of square feet 
in a floor and the length of it, how can you 
find the width? 

6. I have a bundle of sticks each a foot 
long; how shall I find how many separate 
one-foot squares I can enclose with them? 
How many rectangles two feet long and a 
foot wide will the sticks enclose? 

7. I know how many inches long and wide 
a sheet of tin is, and how many feet long 
and wide a roof is; how shal! I find how 
many sheets will cover the roof? 

8. A table has two leaves of equal size. I 
know how many inches long the table is, also 
the width of the top when both leaves are 
down. If I tell you the width of one leat, 
how will you find the number of square 
inches in the top when both are up? 

9. I know the length of a field in rods and 
the width in feet, how can I find how many 
acres it contains? 

10. Given the length of a straight line of 
fence and the distance between the posts, 
how can you find the number of posts? 

11. Given the number of posts and the 
distance between them, how can you find the 
length of the line of fence? 

12. Given the length of the fence and the 
number of posts, how can you find how far 
apart the posts are? 

13. If you know the width of an American 
flag, how can you find the width of one stripe 
and of the blue field? 

14, On a certain day three inches of rain 
fell; if I tell you how many pounds a cubic 
foot of water weighs, how can you find how 
many tons fell on an acre? 

15. How will you find the number of rails 
required to lay a mile of railroad track ? 


*Taken from “Problems without Figures,”’ by S. Y. Gillan. Pub- 
lished by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BLACKBOARD SKETCH ILLUSTRATING ~“HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD” 





October Primary Hints and Helps 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredweight.—Frocbel. 


The $5000-Prize Code of Morals for Children 


HE National Institution of Moral Instruction at 

Washington received from a business man inter- 

ested in character training for children the sum 
of $5,000 to be given as a prize for the best ‘‘ Children’s 
Morality Code.’’ William J. Hutchins is the author 
of the prize code. 

On page 23 of this issue is given the first of a series 
of patriotic window transparencies suggested by this 
code, 

The following is a selection from the code which 
may be written on the blackboard for pupils to learn 
and recite in concert during opening exercises. It will 
also make good copy for a patriotic booklet. 


THE CHILDREN’S CODE 


Boys and girls who are good Americans try to be- 
come strong and useful, that our country may become 
ever greater and better. ‘Therefore they obey the 
laws of right living which the best Americans have 
always obeyed. 

The first law is the Law of Health. 

The good American tries to gain and to keep perfect 
health. 

The welfare of our country depends upon those who 
try to be physically fit for their daily work. There- 


ore: 

1. I will keep my clothes, my body, and my mind 
clean. 

2. I will avoid those habits which would harm me, 
and JI will make and never break those habits which 
help me. 

8. I will try to take such food, sleep, and exercise 
as will keep me in perfect health. 


Little Civics for Little People 
A Lesson on Good Roads 
By Barbara Reid 


HE following sentences may be written on the 
T blackboard for a sight reading lesson, or children 
may copy them for a lesson in English. 

For handwork, the children may construct booklets, 
copy the sentences on the pages, and make free-hand 
drawings of the American flag with colored crayons 
to accompany the text. 

I am Paul and [I live in the country. 

My cousin Polly and her father and mother live in 
the city. 

My father and I went to visit them. 

, We went in an automobile. It took only five hours 
0 go. 
We could go fast because the roads are good. 
It is our government that makes good roads for us. 
aaa we had a government there were no roads at 
all. 
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People had to travel in the paths the Indians had 
made. 

There were no tracks for wheels. They had to walk 
or ride on horseback. 

There were no bridges across the streams. 

When roads were first built and bridges made, 
people had to pay to go over them. 

They had to stop at tollgates and pay before they 
could go on. 

The tolls paid for building the roads and bridges and 
keeping them up. 

Now the new roads are free to everybody. Our 
government pays for them. 

Our government builds bridges across the streams 
and grades across the swampy places. 

In the old days the roads were ful! of mudholes, 
so that wagons often got stuck in the mud. 

Now our government keeps up the roads.so well 
that there are no mudholes. 

Heavy automobiles can go over them in the rain and 
not get stuck. 

It is a great thing to have good roads. 

That is one of our mother country’s gifts to us. 

I am proud to belong to such a good country. 

When I am a man I shall pay taxes to help keep up 
our government. 


Hiawatha Lessons 


By Vera Pauline Lee 


Y 2 B’s haven’t the Hiawatha spirit at all!’’ 

wailed the young second grade teacher to Mrs. 

Holt, her staunch adviser and confidant—and 
incidentally the primary teacher. ‘‘They are brimful 
of interest, but their imagination just can’t bridge 
the chasm between Indian life and our complicated 
existence. And I do so want them to grasp it!’’ 

She sat down dejectedly in the circle of little red 
chairs Mrs. Holt was arranging. 

‘I don’t see why you’re so discouraged, Miss Ar- 
ling,’’ consoled Mrs. Holt in her sympathetic voice. 
‘I think the wigwams you made in the construction 
class were splendid.’’ 

‘‘But after we made them Conrad Moore remarked 
that he didn’t see how the Indians got all their fur- 
niture in one tent, and ate and slept there, too. So 
you see they don’t understand.’’ The younger teacher 
sighed. 

Mrs. Holt, the resourceful, picked up her chalk and 
wrote upon the board: 


**A child’s mind, like a mountain lake, 
Pure, clear, and bright, 

Reflects the scenes and pictures near— 
Absorbing the light. 

As raindrops just the surface stir, 

So words alone are oft a blur.’’ 


‘*This wise little verse has helped me through many 
difficulties,’ she said. ‘‘Don’t you think you could 
apply it in your case?’’ 


The next morning, Miss Arling was busy with her 
crayons, chalking upon a large front board a stretch 
of sky, a sandy beach, and the rippling waves of the 
‘‘shining Big-Sea-Water.’’ As she sketched, 


‘*Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them.’’ 


When the children filed in, they looked at the board 
with interest. Here was an entirely different world 
from the one they knew—no homes, no schools nor 
churches, no street cars nor trains, no stores nor 
shops—just sea, land, and forest, and a bare stretch 
of sand. 

The children’s eyes grew wide as they imagined 
themselves living there. What would they have for 
shelter? Why, they already knew how to build wig- 
wams! But of what would they build them? Miss 
Arling suggested the skins of animals that lived in 
the forest, braced and strengthened with boughs from 
the trees. ‘The constructing of a wigwam became a 
vital reality to each child. 

Scissors and paper were passed, and wigwams were 
made (free-hand cutting). How carefully they were 
colored to imitate skins, for was not the best one to 
be chosen for Hiawatha’s own home! And a very 
creditable wigwam it was that stretched itself (with 
the aid of paste) near the ‘‘shining Big-Sea-Water.’’ 
Imaginary beds were made of pine needles spread with 
skins, and a camp fire was drawn near the door. At 
last everything was ready for occupancy. 

The following day the class read of Nokonis, 
‘‘Daughter of the Moon,’’ who was to live in the 
wigwam. When Miss Arling passed out hectographed 
pictures of the grandmother with the little papoose 
strapped to her back, there was much suppressed ex- 
citement. How cunning the little Hiawatha looked! 
Was not Nokomis a wise squaw to carry him like that? 
She could work busily and still feel the babe safe and 
secure. And when the breeze stirred the trees, she 
could suspend the papoose from a branch and the wind 
would cradle him to sleep! So aided by brush and 
paste, Nokomis took her place by the camp fire. 

After that the children realized the necessity for 
food. On imaginary hunts they searched the forest. 
They learned how to make weapons,—strong bows and 
stone-tipped arrows, stone hatchets, and flints. They 
delved into the secrets of camp lore. 

They cut canoes and pasted the best ones on the 
‘*Big-Sea-Water’’ near the shore. 

Day by day, as characters appeared in the story, 
the children found a place on the board for them: the 
owl, who frightened Hiawatha with his hooting; th: 
various animals, ‘‘Hiawatha’s brothers,’’ the birds, 
‘*Hiawatha’s chickens,’’ the medicine man, and al! of 
Hiawatha’s companions. 
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October Handwork for Decoration 
By Julia Drake 


CTOBER is one of the most interesting months 
of the year for developing ideas in language and 
construction work, for at this time nature’s 

richest colorings may be easily imitated by the use of 
water color, crayolas, or pretty colored papers. 

The last named material I find the most useful in 
rural schools. The pupils enjoy working with inch- 
squares and circles, and also larger forms. 

With one-inch circles make borders of green, yel- 
low, or red apples by adding green stems made with 
crayola. Cut down the yellow circles and pears can 
be made. Jelly-glasses may be made out of one-inch 
squares, and the lessons of preparation for the winter 
months taught. 

Larger forms may be used for making borders of 
autumn leaves, fruit jars, nuts, ete. 

[ use colored papers in connection with number 
work, language stories and poems, sentence construc- 
tion, and as seat work. 

The border designs may also be used for the covers 
of fall booklets. By enlarging these designs, effec- 
tive borders may be obtained for the curtains and 
blackboards, 

The clever teacher can tind many ways of beautify- 
ing her schoolroom by using the leaves and flowers of 
the locality. On the avenue where our kindergarten 
was located in Washington, D. C., there were many 
tulip poplars, and the children used them in drawing 
and free-hand cutting. 

One beautiful October day a number of teachers 
climbed to the top of the Washington monument to ob- 
tain a good view of the city in its fall grandeur. For 
the' first time we were able to appreciate truly na- 
ture’s beautiful colorings in the great variety of trees 
along the avenues and in the numerous parks. We 
went back to the schoolroom with an added inspiration 
to use what nature gives us so freely to make the 
schooiroom an interesting place to work. 

In October comes the holiday which the children all 
delight in celebrating-—Halloween. For several days 
preceding this eventful day the pupils are making 
plans for it. The larger pupils enjoy decorating the 
room during the noon hour with paper pumpkins, 
witches, and owls. A border across the blackboards 
of alternating pumpkins and turkeys may be used, and 
is suitable for both October and November. 

For the doorways, take two rolls of orange crepe 
paper and one of white and cut in three-quarter-inch 
strips. Hang inthe doorway with an orange strip on 
each side of a white strip. 

If you wish to have a little party in the schoolroom 
during the last part of the afternoon of October 31st, 
ask the larger boys to bring pumpkins from home and 
make jack-o’-lanterns, a few days beforehand. Place 
these on your desk, the organ, and the table. Insert 
candles and light them when the room is darkened. 
During the recess just before the party is to begin 
have three or four pupils help you by placing on each 
desk a Halloween napkin and a paper plate on which 
Halioween decorations (black cat and witch) have 
been pasted. When everything is ready the children 
may march into the darkened room, where stories 
may be told and refreshments served. 


Snap Shots 
By the Friendly Observer 
NUMBER GAMES 

RILL without monotony is furnished by the use 

of games for primary 

grades. Among the 
number games. especially 
popular is ‘‘Soldier Sentry.’’ 
The room represents a forest 
through which sentries are 
posted. All who attempt to 
make their way through the 
woods must give the counter- 
sign to the sentries. A 
sentry’s challenge is any num- 
ber problem he cares to pro- 
pound. 

**Bouncing Ball’’ is good. 
Children may in turn bounce 
and catch a ball, counting by 
2’s, 3’s, ete. as far as possible, 
while doing so without miss 
ing. 

MUSICAL GAME 

A room containing several 
monotones was given disguised 
individual training on the 
seale and octave skips. The 
children rose and sang a morn- 
ing greeting to the teacher. 
She replied by singing this 
seale song: 

**T know a girl with bright 
blue eyes, 

She sings well, 
ways tries.’ 

Various children repeated 
the song, varying it by sing 
ing about brown-or blue-eyed 
boys or girls. 





for she al- 


’ 
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Then the teacher, using the octave skip, sang, 
‘‘Where’s Alice?’’ Alice, imitating, sang, ‘‘I’m 
here,’’ and so on, around the room. ‘The practice con- 
cluded by all singing, ‘‘Where’s teacher?’’ and her 
reply, ‘‘I’m here.’’ Her reply correctly intoned was 
the tone memory the pupils carried with them until the 
next day. 


JOYOUS READING 


The doors ofa third grade room opened on a fasci- 
nating scene. A group of small white-bearded crea- 
tures in high peaked brown hats were surrounding a 
sleeping girl, who lay upon a bed-like arrangement of 
chairs. 

Near by was a long table with places set for a meal. 
Only one place had been used. 

“Oh,” Leried, ‘this looks like the dwarfs’ house 
in the woods. I believe you are playing Snow White.’’ 

It was just reading, but such joyous reading! Suit- 
ing the action to the words, the little players read their 
parts with the expression so many teachers struggle 
in vain to secure. 

They read expressively because they were living 
through all the joys and sorrows of Snow White and 
her protectors. 

Such work proved in this room to be not only an 
aid in reading but. in developing ability to work out 
dramatizations of stories not in the reading course. 


‘“*LO, THE POOR INDIAN?” 


It would seem impossible to make any variation 
with the yearly Indian sand-table, but one teacher 
thought of a new feature. She put the Indian at one 
end of the table and at the other his white neighbor. 
The white man’s log cabin was of novel construction. 
It was built of individual logs made by rolling oblongs 
of paper into cylinders and pasting, each child fur- 
nishing his best log for the cabin. Thus the cabin 
was constructed by community effort, even as it was 
in the days of our forefathers. 

The chains of beads worn by the diminutive squaws 
were made from small triangles of colored magazine 
advertisements rolled and pasted. A touch of shellac 
made them durable. Many strings of these beads 
found ready sale at a Red Cross booth. 

The braves had feather headdresses that did not 
cause a quiver of anxiety from a single fowl. ‘The 
feathers, most convincing at a distance, were made 
from paper. In the drawing period sheets of paper 
were painted with red, yellow, and blue washes. Nar- 
row oblongs were cut, rounded at the ends, and care- 
fully fringed at the sides. These were pasted on 
headbands of colored paper. 

When the braves with their feather headdresses and 
the squaws with their gayly colored beads danced 
around the sand-table, the sight was a thrilling one. 


SIMPLE AND ATTRACTIVE SEAT WORK 


A wise first grade teacher had a theory that you 
should make your work work for you. On the very 
first morning of school the beginners were taught a 
paper-fold that could be used as a foundation for an 
unlimited variety of desk work. This was the fold- 
ing of an eight-inch square into sixteen squares. 

Given the ability to make this fold a child, supplied 
with colored crayons and paper, can be profitably em- 
ployed one period a day until the development of other 
powers makes the desk work problem less difficult. 

Various checkerboard color schemes may be devel- 
oped in the squares, and simple designs may be traced 
in the blank squares. 








Hiawatha Sand-Table 


(Made in Sylvia, Kansas; Nena E. Hope, Teacher.) 
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HARVEST MOON ACTIVITIES 


Silent reading at the seats in the first grade is not 
usually successful, as children generally lack the in- 
terest to attempt it. One teacher furnished sufficient 
motivation to overcome this tendency. Each child re- 
ceived a different set of directions which purposely 
contained a few unknown words requiring sounding. 
The directions can be used over and over, care being 
taken to give each child a set he has not received 
before. The following are sample lessons: 


Cut a beet with a long root. 

Put in his eyes, nose, and mouth. 

Make him say ‘‘O!”’ 

Color him dark red. 

Put some brown over the red at the top and on the 
root. 


Cut out a big winter squash. 

Make it very bumpy. 

Draw two eyes and a nose. 

Make your squash smile. 

Color it green, then put some brown on top of the 
green. 

Make the stem light brown, 


Cut out a long thin parsnip. 

Color it light yellow, then put a little brown over 
the yellow. 

Draw two eyes and a nose. 

Make your parsnip look sad. 


Cut out a little carrot. 

Color the stem green. 

Make two black eyes and a nose, 
Make your carrot say *‘O!”’ 
Color her face orange. 


Cut a big round tomato with three leaves at the top. 
Color the leaves green. 

Color the tomato bright red. 

Make two black eyes and a nose. 

Make Mr. Tomato smile. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Iron out pieces of manila wrapping paper, cut them 
into oblongs six by nine inches, and use for drawing 
paper. 

Burnt matches make an excellent substitute for 
charcoal crayons. 

Pretty little pictures (Dutch houses, boats, and 
windmills) may be made with a brush and ordinary 
bluing. 

Fanciful little garlands for decoration, resembling 
strings of sweet peas, may be made by tying bits of 
colored ‘tissue paper (pink, blue, white, yellow, and 
lavender) into lengths of cord. 

Blank newspaper is cheap. Use it for free-hand 
cutting. Save colored pasteboard and the stiff backs of 
catalogues, and use them for mounting paper cuttings. 

Paper tearing is as valuable as paper cutting.’ Let 
the children tear people, animals, fruit, houses, 
churches, furniture, etc., and mount the forms. 

Save colored wrapping paper, smooth it with a hot 
flatiron, and cut it into four-, six-, and eight-inch 
squares, to be used for paper folding. 

Mount the paper foldings in a design on cardboard. 
A flag may be made of uniform paper foldings, blue 
squares for the field and red and white squares (fold- 
ings) for the stripes. 

To make symmetrical designs, fold paper squares 
over and over until they are in the shape of small tri- 
angles. Then tear or cut off the points of the triangle 
and cut out small irregular pieces from the sides of 
the triangle. Open carefully and a symmetrical pat- 
tern will be found. The pat- 
terns are always varied; one 
ean scarcely make two alike. 
The children call the cuttings 
‘*surprises,’’ ‘‘lace _ table- 
cloths,’’ ‘‘pillow-shams,”’ ete. 

Give toothpicks to children 
to make letters, words, sen- 
tences, pictures of houses, 
churches, bridges, trees, etc., 
on the tops of the desks. 

Make booklets for spelling, 
language, and number work 
cut in the shape of apples, 
pears, melons, etc., and color 
the covers with crayons. 

Cut flowers from wali paper 
and paste them on_ booklet 
covers. 

Save bits of colored paper 
and cut them into long narrow 
strips, inch squares, and cir- 
cles an inch in diameter. 
Arrange the forms on paper 
in designs and mount (par- 
quetry work). The squares 
and circles may be cut into 
halves and triangles to vary 
the design. From these bits 
of paper the children can 
build pictures: bunches of 
grapes from the circles; carts, 
wagons, wheelbarrows, etc.. 
from a combination of 
squares and circles. Re- 
member always to let the chil- 
dren exercise their ingenuity. 
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The Court of Columbia 


(Presented at the State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey) 


Costumes : 

Columbia—white robe, red court train, 
blue cap with silver star. 

Herald at the Court—Dark 
page’s suit. 

Peace—White robe, olive branch. 

France—Blue robe and train, red satin 
**Liberty cap.’’ 

Great Britain—‘‘ Battleship gray’’ suit, 
blue train and kilts. 


brown 











Columbia 


In the costumes of the other allies the 
colors of the national flags predominate. 

As the school marches into the audi- 
torium Columbia stands in the center of 
a raised dais built across the rear of the 
stage. A large American flag is draped 
on the wall behind her. 

Song: ‘‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.’’— 
School. 

Salute to the Flag— 
School. 

A Herald at the Court 
comes forward from the 
side where he has _ been 
standing and unrolls 
his scroll, reciting this 
introduction: 


Herald— 


Hearken! Welcome to 
the Court of Colum- 
bia! 

are summoned § this 
day to witness the 
proceedings of a day 
at the court of our 
liege lady. 

Ye are bidden to witness 

a few passing mo- 

ments of the infinity 

of time. 
are called upon to 
behold the evolution 
of the ideals of the 
nation, 

The ideals from the past, 
the ideals in the pres- 
ent, and the ideals for 
the future. 

I. Ideals from the Past. 
(Herald retires and pu- 
pils of some one grade ad- 
vance and recite before 
the throne of Columbia. 

If this pageant is given 

on Columbus Day, recite 

a poem suited to that 

occasion, such as Miller’s 

‘*Columbus,’”’ or one of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ye 


Ye 





rnaTrLl 


Ststitias 


| But Columbia, ever true to peace, 


On sea nor on land shal! 
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A Pageant for Any Patriotic Holiday 


the many Columbus Day poems given 
on page 48.) 
Herald— 

With us roll back the curtain of the ever- 
living past. 

Mid roar of cannon and crash of arms, 

Mid battle smoke and shrieks of agony, 

A new nation is born into the world, 

A nation conceived of Independence and 
Justice, united in Love. 

The years bring stain upon her name; 

Greed blots out her mission, 

But ideals are not so easily crushed; 

The heart of Columbia bleeds for hei 
oppressed children, and she heed 
the war god’s summoning. 

Ideals are not attained without suffering. 


All light is dimmed as brother slay: 
brother. 
3ut out of the tumult—silence, 





Out of the carnage—rest, 

Out from the darkness—a voice, 
Brotherhood—the brotherhood of man 
the love of man for his brother. 

(A grade or a pupil advances and r 
cites ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.’’) 


Song: ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repu! - 
lic’’—School. 
II. Ideals in the Present. 
Herald— 
And now behold the fleeting present. 
The war god holds his sway o’er all the | 
earth, 
And mortals kneel and cringe and are 
crushed. 
A whole world bows under the yoke. 


Ceeeneeesnemeets 


Holds back her quivering arm. 

When a nation’s honor is impugned, 

When humanity is ground to the death, | 

Then and only then she strikes, | 

Not for selfish gains or princely power, 

But for humanity—-the love of nation for 
nation—the love of nation for 
humanity. 


(Pupil advances and recites.) 


AMERICA, MY COUNTRY 


America, my country, I come at thy call; 

I plight thee my troth and I give thee 
my all; 

In peace or in war 1 am wed to thy weal- 

I’ll carry thy flag through the fire and 
the steel. 

Unsullied it floats o’er our peace-loving 
race, 








it suffer dis- 
grace; 


| Humanity pleads for the strength of thy 


In rev’rence I kneel at sweet liberty’s | 
shrine: 

America, my country, command, I am 
thine. 

America, my country, brave souls gave 
thee birth 

They yearned for a haven of freedom on 
earth; 

And when thy proud flag to the winds 
was unfurled, 

There came to thy shore the oppressed 
of the world. 

Thy milk and thy honey flow freely for 
all— 
Who tukes of thy bounty shall come at 
thy call; 
Who quafis of 
shall say: 

America, my country, command, I obey! 

America, my country, now come is thy 
hour— 

The Lord of hosts counts on thy courage 
and power; 


thy nectar of freedom 


hand, 

Lest liberty perish on sea and on land. 

Thou guardian of freedom, thou keeper 
of right, 

When liberty bleeds we may trust in thy 
might, 

Divine right of kings or 
must fall— 

America, my country, | come at thy call! 

Ji ns K. Grondahl. 


our freedom 





(‘‘ Loyalty to our Allies’’ is shown by 
a simple pageant in which Columbia 
welcomes her sister nations. Each oi 
six allies is personified. First Frane« 
with her flag appears at a rear door of 
the auditorium and proceeds slowly up 
the aisle while the school orchestra plays 
the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ Columbia greets 
her with outstretched hand and leads her 
to a throne beside her own on the dais. 
‘hen Great Britain appears, and after 
her, in turn, Belgium, Russia, Japan, 
and Italy, each with her national flag and | 
accompanied by the music of her na- | 
tional anthem. Three are seated to the 
right of Columbia and three to the left. 
At the end of the pageant the youth of 
our country pledges itself to our nation’s 
need. ) 


Boy Scout— 

Columbia, I speak for the spirit of the 
boys of America. It is my pleasure to 
tell you what the boys of to-day are do- 
ing for Old Glory. 

We may not be called upon to endure 
the hardships of Washington, in his fight | 





Characters in “The Court of Columbia” 
From left to right: Italy, Russia, Great Britain, Peace, France, Belgium, Japan. 
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: the 


' But still they fight 


for freedom, or the strain Lincoln suf- 
fered in preserving this mighty nation. 
Yet in this terrible conflict we may show 
our loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. Our 
American boys, in the spirit of ’76 are 
doing their part by enlisting in the Army 
and Navy, by striving for physical fit- 
by tilling the soil, and by aiding 


ness, 


in every way the cause of world-wide 
freedom. 

When this battle for freedom shall 
have been won and democracy _ shall 


emerge triumphant, then will our boys 
devote their loyal service to the cause 
of human liberty and the equality of 
mankind. 
School 
books)— 
Columbia, I speak for the girlhood of 
America. It is my happy part to make 
you feel that girlhood is upholding every 
tripe and star that waves so gloriously 
thove our heads. 
We, the girlhood of the land, dedicate 

the country that we love the toil of 
our hands, the thought of our brains, 
and the love of our hearts. 

We may not all, like Joan of Arc, lead 
on the battle field, but in the spirit of 
Joan we may unselfishly, whole-heart- 
edly, consecrate these lives in service to 
end that Columbia may always be 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. And when at the close of the 
great contest the brotherhood of man 
shall reign, may we, as women, cradle 
the peace of the world! 


Girl (in school dress; carrying 


LO 


(The boy and girl then sit on the dais 
at the feet of Columbia.) 
Song: ‘‘America’’—School. 
III. 
Herald— 
Now with us lift up the mystic veil which 
hides the future. 
We can attain it only as we desire it. 
All is quiet, harmony, 
Everywhere are mortals happy, all men 
rejoice. 


Ideals for the Future. 


not man against man, 

United in a common cause, they fight 
against disease, pestilence, greed, 

And Peace—first loved of God—sits se- 
renely still. 

Her countenance sheds its light o’er all 
the earth, 

Peace—Peace—the love of man for his 
brother, the love of man for human- 
ity, the love of man for God. 


(Pupil recites a poem of peace, such 
‘“‘A Hymn of Peace,’’ 
by’ Holmes, or ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Carmen,’’ by Whit- 
tier. In the original 
pageant a modern poem 
was recited—‘‘The Song 
of the Pacifist,’’ by Rob- 
ert W. Service, in 
‘*Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man.’’) 

(Slowly the Vision of 
Peace makes her way to 
the front of the stage. In 
quiet tones she recites. ) 


as 


Vision of Peace— 

A vision comes upon my 

sight. I see 

scroll of years that 

are to come unroll 

Before my eyes. Upon 
its pages white 

I read the destiny of all 

the race. 

shall not always 

work its devastation; 

Bloodshed and carnage 
shall not always 
reign, 

Nor precious human lives 
be sacrificed 

Upon the altar 
monster, War. 

But Peace, one day, shall 
be exalted, and 

Shall reign supreme o’er 


The 


War 


of that 


all the world. Her 
throne 

Shall be the hearts of 
men. To her fair 
shrine 

Shall all the nations 
come, not urged by 
force 
(Continued on page 68) 

f 
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Music and Recitations for Columbus Day 


1s 
The Dream of Columbus 
hy “Heart Songs and Home Songs.” by Denis 
. Me ( A Published by Little, ‘Bre von & Co, 
Boston.) 


I 


Beyond the wisest wit of man, 
Beyond his power to peer or scan, 
God shapes His own enduring plan. 


How vast soe’er to us may seem 
The reach of some stupendous scheme 
God’s issue far outruns the.dream. 


God stirs the dreamer to aspire, 
He fills his bosom with the fire 
Of lofty hope and large desire; 


But greater than the dreamer’s thought, 
And farther than the goal he sought, 
God’s mighty purposes are wrougnt. 


Il 
What grander vision ever woke 
Man’s spirit with its master-stroke 
‘Than that which on Columbus broke— 


When first God planted in his breast 

The seed of that divine unrest 

Which sought the East but found the 
West! 


When, moved by sagas old and quaint, 
Still lingering like echoes faint, 
Of Viking bold and Sailor-saint, 


He mused upon their olden tale, 
And dreamed some day to spread his sail 
Before the westward-moving gale; 


Until, where Eastern planets shone, 
His ship should haply come upon 
The golden realm of Prester John; 


Until—O glorious day to be! 
Adventuring forth in manhood free, 
He solved the mystery of the sea! 


Ill 


The dream close-wedded to his will 
Long years of failure could not kill— 
More steadfast did they make him still. 


He heard the edekling mirth of fools, 
(Of nobles the ignoble tools), 
He bore the scathing scorn of schools, 


| Columbus died, or ere he learned 





Yet could not from his quest be turned— 
The fire within that blazed and burne 
All doubt defied, all danger spurned. 


Until at last with ships and men 


‘They saw him sail beyond their ken, 
Nor deemed he ’d e’er return again. 
‘‘He goes,’’ they said, ‘‘on errand | 
blind!”’ 
We knov-v that he went forth to find 
A Land of Promise for Mankind! 
lV 
Ambition’s many-colored fame 
Before him shone—worth, wealth and 


fame, 
A princely place, a noble name 





The stalwart sailor’s manly pride, 
The scholar’s reputation wide— 
All these he saw, and more beside. 


Yea, more--for, ever as he dreamed, 
Religion’s light about him streamed, 
Its sacred symbol o'er him gleamed. | 


New provinces, new power for Spain 
He fain would find, but still more fain | 
New realms where Christ the Lord should 
reign! | 
V 


’'T was thus Columbus dreamed, ’t was 
thus 
His spirit strong, adventurous, 


When sailors murmured, mutinous, — 


Or when, as day on day went by, 
And naught appeared but sea and sky, 
His own resolve was like to die, — 


O’ercame the danger from without, 
O’ercame the deadly inner doubt, 
Put all his spirits’ foes to rout. 


For, in the sky that o’er him bent, 
God’s vision still before him went, 
The holy hope, the high intent. 





And, thus sustained, his course he kept, | : REFRORS Fe 
an | se 


Until his eye, that rarely slept 
But still the wide horizon sw ept, 


Beheld, as he the darkness scanned, 
A light—a light!—a blazing brand!— 
And there, thank God, at last was land! 


| 


VI | For grand as was the dream he. knew, 
| God’s vision held a vaster view- 


Beyond the widest reach of man, 
: To make the whole world’s dream come 


Beyond his farthest power to scan, 


God frames a farther future plan. true! 
God chooses with unerring art Why There Are No Columbuses 
‘Lhe player of a noble part, ; Nowadays 
> ‘ > hj »ati ai 2aart. | 
He makes him great.in brain and hea | For Eight Boys 
| He fits the actor for the role— | First Boy— 


But never e’en the chosen soul 


May see God’s drama as a whole In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
ay § 7 § € 4 


| A boy could ’a’ found something big to do, 
| But in this old time that begins with | 
| nineteen 
There’s not a blamed thing that ’s not 
been seen, 


His work a richer wage had earned 
Than that’ for which he toiled and 
yearned. 





When the Boys Go Marching By 


C. W. BuaisDELL 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: In “When the Boys Go Marching By” we have a stirring patriotic song that chil- 
dren will delight to sing. Remember that Phillips Brooks said, ‘‘A school song in the heart of a child will 
| do as much for his character asa fact in his memory or a principle i in his intellect.’ 


| Or worked, or found out, by some dead- 
and-gone boy; 
| Now, how isa fellow his time to employ? 
| Or how can a fellow get famous? 


| Second Boy— 

Yes, that’s just how I feel. ’T ain’t no 
use to try 

To — up new worlds, or te see how to 





Or 4 "make an invention—folks don’t 
seem to trust 
Us boys nowadays. 
just, 
' For if fellows like us were to set out to 
seek 
For new countries or places, 
put for a week 
'On mighty short commons, | tell you. 


Third Boy— 
That ’s the real truth; I tried it one day, 
But it didn't turn out in the story-book 


‘They are very un- 


they ’d be 


way; 

’'T was not “with glad tears and outpour- 
ings of joy’ 

That my mother welcomed her wander- 
ing boy; 

She = A her emotions with an 
awful big stick, 

And she marched me to bed on the trot, 
double quick, 

With nothing but bread for my supper. 


Fourth Boy— 
If Christopher’s mother had acted that 


way, 

We’d hear very little about him to-day; 

Or if when he tried of the Indians to 
read, 

His father had sent him the onions to 
weed; 

But that ’s the way our parents perform 

With geniuses that in these days are 
born, 

And hence they don’t own a Columbus. 


Fifth Boy— 

Just suppose when old Colon his maps 
had spread out, 

As you see in his pictures, with books 
all about, 

And with compass in hand tried his voy- 
age to plan, 

His mother had cried, ‘‘ Here, boy, take 
this pan 

And bring me some flour ;’’ 
had said: 

“That boy ’s planning mischief, he ’d 
best go to bed,”’ 

Would we ever have heard of his great- 
ness? 


Sixth Boy— 

Or if when he'd gone off to school for 
the day 

His tidy big sister had cleared all away 

His tools and his ships, and put all his 
things straight, 

I bet to-day’s histories could n’t relate 

His wonderful doings. But then some 
people say 

Columbus had no relations to put him 
astray. 

Perhaps that was why he succeeded. 


or his father 


Seventh Boy— 


This solves the conundrum that has oft 
puzzled me, 
Whenever in pictures his long hair I see; 
If he ’d had a mother to cut it, I know 
He ’d a died ere his head at the Court he 
would show. 
For there ’s nothing so drives a poor boy 
to despair 
As the style that is 
**mother-cut”’ hair; 
You know how it is if you ’ve worn it. 
Kighth Boy— 
But if I had no mother to cut off my hair, 
—_* ’d have no mother my troubles to 
are; 
And although a boy ’s father his plans 
oft may break, 
Who 'd give up his father for any plan’s 
sake? 
And my sister—oh, well, though she will 
wash my face, 
Who ever could fill up my dear sister’s 
place? 
So ’tis better a boy by relations be 
claimed, 
Than to be e’en Columbus, 
world-famed, 
At the cost of his own dear relations. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Pieces to Speak in the Month of October 


A Halloween Game 
By Florence Craig 


I know a game Id like to play 
On October thirty-first, 
But if I’d tell you what it is 





You 'd laugh until you ’d burst. 


Long time ago (so I’ve been told) 
My grandpa played this game; | 
And years and years ’fore that, | guess, | 
Great-great-grandpa played the same. 


They taught my daddy how to play, 
My daddy then showed me. 

I’ve played this game for two years | 

now, i | 

And I’m just half past three. 


But there ’s a man in this big land 
Who ’s too busy now to play; 

He talks of corn and rice and beans, 
And saving wheat, they say. 


He said we should not eat much meat, 
But help to save the fat; 

And mother has n’t baked a cake, 
Or rolls or pies since that. 


Now here’s my game for Halloween: 
Mr. Hoover, shut your eyes, 

And keep them shut as shut can be 
While we bake some pumpkin pies. 


A Psalm of Strife 
By Lily M. Leaman 


‘Tell me not in mournful numbers 
There is nothing left to eat; 
Many substitutes are offered 
For the sugar, meat, and wheat. 


War is real, war is earnest, 
Freedom pants to reach her goal. 
**Food will win the war—then save it,’’ 
This — straight from MHoover’s 
soul. 


Not starvation and not surfeit 
Is the plan proposed to-day, 
But to use less beef and flour 
Than we used up yesterday. 


While the world’s a field of battle, 
For our democratic life, 

Gorge not like fat, stall-fed cattle,— 
Food you waste might end the strife. 


Vegetarians remind us 
They have thrived on fare sublime, 
And some recipes invented 
That have stood the test of time, 


Recipes our thrifty mothers 
Try out on a meatless day, 
Thinking of our fighting brothers 
And supplies to send their way. 


Let us then be cultivating 
Appetites for any plate, 

Still concocting, still digesting 
Plans to hasten Wilhelm’s fate. 


Mamma’s Pudding 


When mamma makes the pudding, 
She takes a bow! of rice, 

Then adds a cup of raisins, 
Then a bit of spice. 


If only once dear mamma 
Would follow my advice 
And take a quart of raisins 
To sev’ral grains of rice! 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Modest Thrift Stamp 


{am a little Thrift Stamp, 
So small you ’d hardly see 
That 1, too, bear a little lamp, 
The torch of Liberty. 


1 am a little Thrift Stamp, 
And modest though I be 
! bring good cheer to field and camp, 


bade : 
| When a mischievous boy came flying, and | 





And shine beyond the sea. 


I am a little Thrift Stamp; 
1 try hard as I may 
To make each wasteful, 
scamp 
Lay wy for rainy day. 


Though but a little Thrift Stamp 
I sound it near and far: 

The call to arms and steady tramp 
Of a nation roused to war. 


spendthrift 





—C. B. Stanley. 


Apollo, Apollo, 
Oh, hasten to follow! 
Your pretty white cattle in peril do 
stray ; 
Oh, follow, Apollo! 
By hill and by hollow, 
Goes Mercury driving your cattle away! 


Driving the Cattle Away 
By Carrie Shaw Rice 


NOTE: The myth of Mercury and Apollo’s cows 
should be told the children before the following poem 
is studied, 

The pretty white cows of Apollo were 
lying 
At peace in the pasture one day, | 





pathway, 
He’s fresh as the flowers of May, 


drove them And he whistles and sings as he chases 
O’er the blue meadows away, away, | the cattle 
O'er the blue meadows away. | O’er the blue meadows away, away, 





The Clothespin Folk 
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The flowers in fragrance spring up in his 


O’er the blue meadows away. 
And dear little children look up into Sky 
land, 
And merrily pointing, they say, 
As snowy clouds drift across the blue 
heavens, 


‘*He’s driving the cattle away, away, 
He’s driving the cattle away!"’ 
Apollo, Apollo, 
Oh, hasten to follow! 
Your pretty white cattle in peril do 
stray; 
Oh, follow, Apollo! 
By hill and by hollow, 


Goes Mercury driving your cattle away! 
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| When the war is over, oh, 


Rest Exercise 
By Winifred M. Gordon 


NOTE: The number is the signal for action, 

We'll have a race and you will see 

Which the straightest row will be. 

Kach little child must do his best 

To help his row beat all the rest. 

One—we all will sit just so, 

‘This is the right way, we all know. 

Tiwo--we'll stand up quiet and straight; 

No one must stand up too late! 

Three we'll rise up on each toe, 

Four— we quietly down will go. 

I’ive——our hands before our face. 
a-boo. i 

Six--to our sides they quietly race. 

again we'll sit just so, 

Hight—we'll lay our heads down low. 

Nine—like little mice we'll rest. (Heads 
still down. ) 

Ten-—-please tell which row 
(Sit up again. ) 


The Thrift Stamp Brigade 


By Sophia C. Reineke 
Tune: “Marching 


(** Peek 


Seven 


was best! 


Through Georgia.”’ 


We are young Americans who long to do 
our bit, 
We’re too small to go and fight,—too 
small to sew or knit, 
But we’re showing everyone we’re full 
of pluck and grit, 
While we are fighting the Kaiser. 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! We 
Stamps! 


’re buying Savings 


We ’ll help the soldiers who are in our 
camps! 
We ’ll arm them, clothe them, feed them 


on their long and weary tramps, 
While they are fighting the Kaiser. 


boys and girls, as everybody 
knows, 
Are not spending money now for lollipops 
and shows; 
Every penny they can save 
Thrift lk'und goes, 
So they can help fight the Kaiser. 


into the 


how happy we 
will be! 
For we know our soldier 
the victory; 
Think how proud we’d be if they should 
say to you and me, 
‘You helped us conquer the 


] 


loys will win 


Kaiser.”’ 
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An Hour with Riley’s Friends 
By Margaret Me@calf 


HE efficient rural teacher of to-day 


| 


| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Entertainments for Community Gatherings 


poet would have taiked. Her message 
seemed to reach the heart of every 
listener. 

‘The songs, ‘‘When the Frost Is on the 
Punkin,’’ and ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,’’ 


realizes that she must take her | were taught during music periods. 


place in thecommunity. She must 
help uplift the social standards. She 
can best accomplish this through bring- 
ing the school and home into closer rela- 
tion. This relation can be brought about 
only through a better understanding of 
the character of the schoolroom work and 
an interest init, on the part of the com- 
munity. 

Programs and festivals are the means 
to accomplish the end, as the material 
selected and used in all phases of school 
work may be adapted to the time, season, 
and interests of the country boys and 
girls. 

Nature is ever ready to supply the ma- 
terial, if the teacher is receptive and 
quick to correlate the work of the text 
with the manifold concrete models Moth- 
er Nature affords. In the fall, when the 
atmosphere breathes the thoughts 
clothed in the words of James Whitcomb 
Riley, the writings of this poet may be 
celected for the reading lesson, the lan- 
guage work, and the music period. A 
program as an outgrowth of the lessons 
may be given. 

We loved the farmer poet and wished 
to bring him nearer to our country fa- 
thers and mothers. During the month of 
October we read and studied Riley’s 
poems and stories found in our Fifth and 
Sixth readers; also in ‘‘ Life Language 
Lessons’’ (Book Two). They afforded 
real joy because they appealed to the 
country boy and girl as no other poems 
can. ‘They could not help but give the 
thought, because the poems were filled 
with descriptions of familiar sights, 
sounds, and experiences. When the moth- 
ers were canning, the fifth and sixth 
graders read ‘‘Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.’’ 
Ihey loved it, and gave it inan appealing 
manner. We decided that the boy or girl 
who read it bes# should give it for the 
mothers and fathers on a day set aside 
for ‘‘An hour with Riley’s friends. ’’ 

At this time, the third graders were 
toid ‘*The Bear Family’’ for a language 
story. Jt held their interest throughout 
the period, and the following day the class 
retold it. <A little fellow who told it in 
an admirable manner was chosen by the 
other members to appear on the program. 


Pictures were drawn during the telling | 


of the story. 

**Old Glory,’’ a beautiful, inspiring flag 
tribute, was presented to the class a day 
or two before a patriotic demonstration 
took place. The boys and girls of the 
higher grades appreciated the thought 
and deep sentiment, and after a careful 
study memorized it. The girl, who was 
chosen to recite it at the program, 
“‘talked’’ to ‘‘Old Glory”’ as she felt the 





| o’ Cheer,’’ and ‘‘ Joyous Children. ’ 








| trees, 


As a number lesson, the Jittle begin- 
ners delighted in playing ‘‘ The Gathering 
of the Clans.’’ 

The seventh and eighth graders read in 
their ‘*Reading Circle Club’’ some of 
Riley’s collection of verse and then read 
for the pleasure of the whole school the 
poems they liked best. This reading was 
given on Friday afternoons as general 
In this way we got acquainted 


exercises. 
with, ‘‘Neighborly Poems,’’ ‘‘Farm 
Rhymes,’’ ‘‘Songs of Summer’’ ‘‘Songs 


" or 
composition the eighth graders wrote a 
short sketch of the poet’s life. The best 
one was given on the program. 

The above work afforded excellent op- 
portunity for the socialization of the rec- 
itations. Every pupil was getting, con- 
tributing and participating in a program 
for mothers, fathers, and friends. 

The invitations were written dur- 
ing penmanship periods. Thus the parents 
had a chance to judge of their children’s 
hand writing. The program cover was 
designed and painted during a drawing 
period. The school decided on, a rose, 
and underneath it the lines: 


All the world is full of roses, 
The roses full of dew, 
The dew is full of heavenly love 
That drips for me and you. 
Inside was the invitation: 
Dear Mother, 

Please come to our school Wednesday, 
October twenty-second,, and get ac- 
quainted with Riley‘s friends. 

Your son, 
John. 

Great enjoyment was found in staging 
the play planned by teacher and pupils. 
In order to introduce Riley’s friends, 
farm home, barn yard, and forest were 
necessary. Anold fashioned kitchen oc- 
cupied the middle of the platform. At 
the left wasayard. Rails were brought, 
shocks of corn put up in rows, and pump- 
kins seattered between the rows. At the 
right was a wood of oak and hickory nut 
Large limbs of oak and hickory 
were nailed to the floor and leaves were 
scattered. Near the edge of the woods 
was a clover patch. The little folk 
helped get leaves and clover. 

For days joy reigned in the preparation 
for the entertainment. We worked dur- 
ing noons and recesses. The staging 
while simple was effective. 

During the program we changed the 
kitchen back to the schoolroom, during 
which time a picture illustrating the 
poem ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine’’ was 
thrown on the screen. This picture was 
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Dialogues and Plays for the little people. 
the one to turn to when when you are looking for a ‘‘piece’’ or 
a ‘‘play’’ for Friday afternoon or Patrons’ Day, or any of the 
many social occasions that are scattered through a school year. 
It is a dependable book for all times. 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS” 


JUST OUT 
UPPOSE that some one said to you that there had been | 
published a recitation book which was made up of pieces ‘ 
for the little folk to speak every one of which was as < 
bright and as happily expressed as Field’s ‘‘Jest ’Fore Christ- 
or Riley’s ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,’’ would you. not 
Our new book belonging to the famous 
‘Pieces and Plays’’ series will delight teachers of primary 
The collection of recitations has been years in the 
making and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most childlike 
The second part of the book is devoted to 


This book is just ‘ 
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Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS.” 


By Grace B. Faxon 








sent to us by the University. Oneof the 
eighth graders read the poem while the 
pictures were shown. 

An admission of fifteen cents was 
charged, and the proceeds were given to 
the Red Cross. 

Following is theoriginal dramatization 
which utilized poems and pictures from 
‘*Farm Rhymes,”’ ‘‘ Neighborly Poems,’’ 
‘*Songs o’ Cheer’’ ‘‘Songs of Summer,”’ 
and ‘‘ Joyous Children. ”’ 


THE PLAY 
Act i 


Time: One afternoon. 

Scene: Old-fashioned kitchen. Mrs. 
Farmer is dressed as in the picture il- 
lustrating Mylo Jones’s wife, and is 
scrubbing. 

Mr. Farmer enters. 

Mr. Farmer—I tell you, we had a fine 
dinner at Mrs. Jones’s the day we 
threshed for Mylo. 

(Mrs. Farmer stops scrubbing, stands 
with hands on hips, and scolds him in the 
words of the poem ‘‘ Mylo Jones’s Wife.’”’ 

(Mr. Farmer leaves the house. He 
goes out to the yard, takes his gun, and 
starts out to hunt, but decides to sit 
downon a pile of rails. (For attitude see 
the illustration with the poem ‘‘ Thoughts 
fer the Discuraged Farmer.’’) He rubs 
his hands across his forehead and mur- 
murs, ‘‘Too bad, too bad, you can’t tell 
her anything. Oh, well’’—(He recites 
“Thoughts fer the Discuraged Farmer.’’) 

(Just as Mr. Farmer finishes the last 
lines, a neighbor, Mr. Stone, chances by 
and hears him philosophizing: He says: 
‘*Neighbor,’’’ and then recites ‘‘Wet- 
Weather Talk.’’) 


Mr. Farmer—Well, I guess what you | 
Let ’s go down across lots | ' } 
| invitations, we met at the appointed 


say is true. 
and look over our stock. 

(Both farmers walk off through the 
field. ) 


Act II 


Time. Another afternoon. 

Scene: In the grove at the right of the 
house. An old man, dressed like the 
man,in the poem ‘‘Old October,’’ in 
**Farmyard Rhymes,’’ and three children 
walk under the trees, gathering nuts. 
The old man pulls out a red bandanna 
hankderchief and recites in a thoughtful, 
feeling way ‘‘Old October.’’ When he 
finishes he picks up a few more nuts and 
the children seat themselves under the 
tree and laugh and giggle and whisper. 
The old man stands near. One of the chil- 
dren recites ‘**Fool-Youngens.’’ Some 
boys enter, and one little fellow shouts 
(from ‘‘The Gathering of the Clans’’) : 

‘*Where ’s the crowd that dares to go 

Where I dare to lead?—you know!’’ 
Boys run in from various entrances.’’ 
One boy representing Ezry Dunn says: 
**Well, here ’s one!’’ 

Continue dramatizing in like manner. 
At the end when the leader says: 

“‘And now we march, in daring line, 

For the banks of Brandywine,’’ 
any simple soldiér drill and march may 
be given. ‘The song, ‘‘What are you go- 
ing to do for Uncle Sammy?’’ may be 
sung by the boys. The old man, who 
has been listening, cheers the boys 
as do the three children under the trees. 

Old Man—Younguns, where did you 
learn that song? Uncle Sam will be 
proud of you. 

Boys—At school, and to-morrow we are 
going to give a program all about our 
farmer poet. Will you come? 

Old man—Yes, indeed, I will. 

(Boys exit. Old man and three chil- 
dren walk through theclover. One child 
picks a bunch of clover and holds it up 
to the old man. He takes it and recites 
**The Clover.’’ At the close all disap- 
pear through the trees.) 


Act III 

Time :—Following day. 

Scene:—A schoolroom. The oldest girl 
or boy is the teacher. All the other chil- 
dren are the pupils. The teacher calls 
school to order, tells the pupils and the 
audience about Riley and then the fol- 
lowing program is carried out. 
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Song—‘‘O Heart of Mine.’’ (Pupil or 
phonograph. ) 

Recitation—“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.’’ 
(Fifth or sixth graders. ) 

Song—‘‘The Prayer Perfect.’’ (Pupil. ) 

Illustrated Story —‘‘The Bear Fam- 
ily.’’ (Lhird graders. ) 

Recitation—‘‘The Imperious Angler.’’ 
(Pupil.) 

Recitation — ‘‘Old Glory.”’ 
pupil.) 

Song—‘When the 
Punkin.’’ (School. ) 

Recitation—“Elmer Brown.’’ (Pupil. ) 

Song —‘*‘Little Orphant Annie.’’ 
(Pupil. ) 


An Alphabet Party 
By Ethel M. Brainerd 


For a Community Gathering 


We sent out invitations worded as 
follows: 
A ll will be welcome, 
L eave troubles behind, 
P ray don’t be tardy, but 
H asten and find 
A welcome that’s waiting 
B oth friendly and hearty ;— 
Everyone come 
T o the ALPHABET PARTY 


At 71 B— Street 
7.30 o’clock 
Admission—One cent for each letter of 


(Older 


Frost Is on the 


1918 


the Alphabet that does not appear in . 


your name 
(This to include only first and last 
names) 
Admission fee will be used to swell 
our Red Cross Fund. 


Following the directions given in the 


place with our tax of pennies, one penny 
for each letter of the alphabet that our 
names lacked, and thus gained admit- 
tance. The largest tax of the evening 
was eighteen pennies, for the girl who 
had only eight different letters in her 
first and last name. 

And then the alphabet party proceeded 
in proper style, until, at the end of the 
evening we felt that we really were in the 
ABC elass once more. ‘These are the 
Alphabet games as they had been 
planned and as they were successfully 
carried out. 

We first solved two sets of conundrums 
which were called ‘*‘Poetie Primers,’’ 
being answered by an alphabetical list 
of famous men and women, past and 
present. The ‘‘Primers’’ are given be- 
low. 

Then after this exercise of brains we 
played Alphabetical Charades. We acted 
out words, advertisements, books, plays, 
ete., in alphabetical order, the company 
being divided into different groups, let- 
tered instead of numbered, such as Group 
A, B, ete. Beginning with the first of 
the alphabet we acted our chosen stunt, 
first something beginning with A, then 
something with B, and so on, until each 
group had acted three different sets, 
which were guessed by the other groups. 
This proved interesting and rather amus- 
ing at times. 

Our next game was called Alphabetical 
Anagrams, being the old game of Ana- 
grams played in couples, two couples at 
a table. Each couple worked together 
toward the completion of a list of words 
beginning with the first letter of the 
alphabet and ending with the last. The 
couple first getting a complete list of 
words won the game. 

After this we had an exciting race with 
A BC blocks, just like any other relay 
race, each side having five blocks, and 
each runner carrying the blocks, one at 
a time from one end of the room to the 
other, the next runner carrying them 
back, and so on, oneatatime. Only 
they were walkers—running was forbid- 
den—and that made it all the more in- 
teresting, exciting, and laughable.” Just 
to make it a bit more alphabetical, we 
were divided into three sides,—A 
groups, as we called ourselves. A and 
Bran against eavh other and the winner 
raced the C group. 

We then received slips of paper con- 
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Entertainments for Community Gatherings— Continued 


taining the alphabet written down the | 
side of the slip. Beside each letter we | 
must write a line, each sentence to be a 
part of a list of things that we would do 
to win the war. Some very interesting 
papers resulted, and if you don’t think 
it can be done, let me tell you some- 
thing. It not only can be done very 
easily and interestingly but the young 
lady who won the prize for the most 
original one wrote hers in poetry, every 
two linesrhyming. There wasn’t a per- 
son in the group who didn’t pass inia 
complete list of suggestions on how to 
win the war. Neither was it strange 
that a large majority wrote for the let- 
ter B, ‘‘Buy Liberty Bonds;’’ for H, 
‘‘Hooverize,’’ and for S, ‘‘Save War 
Savings Stamps’”’ or ‘‘Save Sugar.’’ 
The evening closed with an old-fash- 
ioned spelling match, and a light lunch 
which was the A B C of Hooverism. 


POETIC PRIMERS 
(Famous Men) 


(Real and mythical, modern and historical, alpha- 
betically arranged by given names) 


Ac, 
That he was famous long will be evident, 
A tall, angular, much-beloved president. 


= 
Known as a printer, often was writing, 
Also flew kites in the midst of the light- 
ning. 


c= 
Sent by a queen on a great exploration, 
Discovered a land that is now a great 
nation. 


p= 
A patriot, statesman, and orator noted, 
His answer to Hayne has often been 
quoted. 


a 
An editor, author, and publisher too, 
The Roycrofters from his imaginings 

grew. 


n= 
A famous composer whose music has 
thrived 
And lived in the memory of many a 
bride. 


Gu. 
First in war and peace was he, 
And noted for his veracity. 


H— 
If in modern times lived Mother Hub- 
bard, 
This man would say what 
her cupboard. 


i 
An author of modern times whom we 
may toast, 
Writes stories for ‘‘Saturday Evening 
Post.’’ 


4 
A Roman, stern and powerful, he 
Was killed by a friend that Rome might 
be free. 
K— 
A titled gentleman, so it it is told, 
In his counting-house often counted his 
gold? 


ee ; 
An army ofticer—U 3S. A., 
Wears two stars on his coat to-day. 


should be in 


A sculptor and painter in Italy born, 
His paintings cathedrals and churches 
adorn. 


| 





N— ! 
He wanted to conquer a world with | 
strife— 
As an exile he passed the last days of | 
his life. | 
iiss ; 
A pathetic character, made renowned | 
By the pen of Dickens the world around. | 


oe 
An Irish orator, brave and bold, 


Made a speech for Liberty, so we’re 
told. 
Q— 
As an aviator distinction he won, 
And died for his country—this President’s 
son 
— 
A famous inventor realized his dream 
When a boat ploughed the sea by the aid 
of steam. 
S 
A king built a temple that dazzled the 
eyes; 
He was also known to be wondrous wise. 


T— 


The greatest inventor the world has e ’er | 


known 
In electrical marvels comes into his own. 
i 
An American general, active and keen, 
With a long black cigar was oftentimes 
seen. 
= 
First as a dancer he gained great renown, 
Now as a patriot his memory we crown. 


w— 
The head of a nation, the man of the 
hour, : 

A world is in tumult while he is in 

power. 


To our minds this letter a strange name 
brings, 
He was one of the Persian kings. 
— 
Midst the deep gloom of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ his 
joking we see, 
For a truly professional jester was he. 


P= 
A famous general and president too, 
That honors never come singly is true. 


ANSWERS 


Abraham Lincoln 
Benjamin Franklin 
Christopher Columbus 
Daniel Webster 

Elbert Hubbard 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdi 
George Washington 
Herbert Hoover 

Irvin Cobb 

Julius Cesar 

King in his counting-house 
Leonard Wood (Major General!) 
Michael Angelo 

Napoleon Bonaparte 
Oliver Twist 

Patrick Henry 

Quentin Roosevelt 

Robert Fulton 

Solomon 

Thomas Edison 

Ulysses 8S. Grant 

Vernon Castle 

Woodrow Wilson 

Xerxes 

Yorick 

Zachary Taylor 


(famous Women) 


(Arranged alphabetically by given names) 


A— 





Re é a 
She, with other Sisters, was 


H— | W— 
A wonderful girl we have in mind, Here ’s another queen whose name we 
Will always be famous, though deaf and | choose, 
blind. | In the land of windmilis and wooden 
shoes. 
= 
A Spanish queen furnished ships and gold | X— 


The wife of Socrates, so we ’re told, 
| Never did anything else but scold. 


J— Y 
= ~~ annals o Pyro J oft yt eng m | Beloved by Tristram, this maid so shy; 
é "eE 2e08 » Mes | ore ° a6 ’9 
ou have read o the deeds of the Maid rennyson spells her name with an ‘‘! 
ot France. 
K— a— 
Conqueror of Egypt, Palmyra’s Queen, 
Led as a captive in Rome is seen. 


For the man who discovered our land, 
we ’re told. 


Known for her ravings and temper too, 
~ ’ op . . 
In Shakespeare's ‘‘Taming of the 
ls oes 
Shrew. ANSWER 
L— Annette Kellerman 
" | Betsy Ross 
To find her name one always looks ot 
Among the writers of children’s books. ; Diana 
Elizabeth Browning 
M— | Frances Willard 
° ‘ Grace Darling 
The wife of a president—long ago— wialas Waller 
Brought some of his fame to him, we | Isabella ’ 
» | Joan of Are 
know. | Katherine 
N— | Louisa Alcott 
¢ Martha Washington 
he mother of a man who gave | Nancy Hanks (Lincoln's Mother) 
His life for his country and freed the| Qphelia 


slave. Queen of Hearts 
O Rebecca 
mae Sarah Bernhardt 


Terpsichore 
Ursula (Saint) 
Victoria 
Wilhelmina 
Xantippe 

P— Yseult 

| Zenobia 


A tragic heroine wrapped in gloom, 
In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet’’ met her 
doom. 


Another man’s suit plead a_ Puritan | 


youth, 


But won this maid for himself, in truth. | The Thrift Stamp 
Q—- By Marian L. Gill 
In ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes’’ this lady 
fair NOTE: This was recited at a patriotic convert by 
" ? . a small boy dressed in green. 
Some nice tarts baked with extra care. 5 site tira 
*.. l am green, 


And I am small, 
But I get there 
After all. 


Of her conversation at the well 
The pages of the Bible tell. 


ee | I buy bullets 
hough three-score years and more her | | bay ships ? 
age, | ty L 


eae Sa wnat ~ | Scare the Kaiser into fits. 
She still is acting on the stage. | Parts of me are in the air, 
T— | Parts of me are in the sea, 
One of the Muses, so entrancing; | Some in France, and some right here, 
This Muse presided over dancing. All of me for Liberty. 


ae | help Wilson, 
killed by Justice, too, 


Huns; I help Uncle Sam, 
| Now her name is borne by an Order of And—YOU! 
Nuns. 


There’s many a maid has wished this ; 


wish 


That like this maid she could swim like 


a fish. 
B— 

For the sake of 
their bit, 
"Twas a woman’s hand that fashioned it. 

Co 
A wicked princess and vampire too, 
Antony's downfall to her was due? 


D— 


“Old Glory’’ men do 


As a Grecian goddess her name we see, 
Goddess of moon and the hunt was she. 


E— 


As awriter of poems she gained great 


fame, ; 
Her husband’s profession was the same. 
F— 
She founded a union that we all know 
By its temperance badge, a little white 
bow. 
Gs. 
She lived in a lighthouse, so we read, 
And did a brave and heroic deed. 


| 


; Kan the Kaiser, 
= Make him sick, 
An English queen much fame did gain I'ma THRIFT STAMP 
By a very long and prosperous reign. Buy me- quick. y 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS” : 
END for this book and be supplied with material for the G 
important schoolroom holidays in October. Jump _ into e 
popularity by giving some worth-while entertainments ¢ 
early in the school year. The only book of its kind published. 6 
THIS BOOK CONTAINS: . 

Autumn Festivals. Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, C 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, ete. - 
Hiawatha Play. ‘Che autumn is essentially the season for the stud) ot 7 
Longfellow’s Indian legend. ‘Teachers will be greatly assisted in their 5 


work by a splendid dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood, ”’ 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12). Dialogues, plays, recitations, 
and music. A good program may be planned easily from this material. 

Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31). This holiday is widely cele- 
brated with jolly schoolroom exercises and community gatherings at which 
reign mirth and good fellowship. Good ideas are in great demand, and 
in order to provide the teacher with a variety, more than one-half the book 
(98 pages devoted to Halloween!) has been given over to Halloween material. 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR OCTOBER DAYS.” By Grace B. Faxon 
Price 30 Cents 
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Ve want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page from your 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 
well be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


efore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 





The Ow! Critic |(Who thought he was stuffed) with a! I started up dreadfully frightened, ‘‘Where is the Earl of Holderness?’’ 
glance analytic, | For fear ’t was an Indian’s call; With anxious look, he said. 
“Who stuffed that white owl?’’? No one} And then fairly hooted, as if he should | And then very soon I remembered “Alas, O King!’’ a courtier oried, 
spoke in the shop; Say: | ‘The red man ne’er whistles at all. “‘The noble Earl is dead!’’ 
The barber was busy, and he could n’t | ‘‘ Your learning ’s at fault this time, any- | , 
stop; | way; ”” | And when I was sure ’t was a white man, | Before the monarch could express 
(he customers, waiting their turns, were | Don't waste it again on a live bird, 1 1 thought, were he coming for ill, The sorrow that he felt, 
all reading pray. He’d surely approach with more cau- | A soldier, with a war-worn face, 
The Daily, the Herald, the Post, littlé| 1’m an owl; you’re another. Sir Critic, | tion— Approached the throne, and knelt. 
heeding | yvood-day !’’ | Would come without warning, and still. | «My sword,”’ he said, ‘thas ever been, 
(he young man who blurted out such a | And the barber kept on shaving. | Then the sound, coming nearer and O King, at thy command, 
blunt question; —James T. Pield. nearer, And many a proud and haughty Dane 


Took the form of a tune light and gay, Has fallen by my hand. 
And I knew I need n’t fear evil Hat ae : 3 , 

From one who could whistle that way. | ‘“! ve fought beside thee in the field, 
And ’neath the greenwood tree; 


Not one raised a head, or even made a | 
ugyestion; 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


Whistling in Heaven 






















**Don’t you see, Mister Brown,”’ | You ’re surprised that I ever should say | Very soon I heard footsteps approaching, | It is but fair for thee to give 
Cried the youth, with a frown so? Then came a peculiar dull thump, Yon vacant place to me. 
‘How wrong the whole thing is, | Just wait till the reason I ’ve given | As if some one was heavily striking |** It is not just,’”’ a statesman cried, 
How preposterous each wing is, Why I say I shan’t care for the music, | An ax in the top of a stump; ‘This soldier's prayer to hear, 
How flattened the head is, how jammed |, Unless there is whistling in heaven. _ | And then, in another brief moment, My wisdom has done more for thee 
down the neck is | ‘Then you’ll think it no very great There came a light tap on the door, Than either sword or spear. 
In short, the whole owl, what an igno- | wonder, | When quickly I undid the fast’ning, sah sential : Rs. 
rant wreck ’tis! : ' Nor so strange, nor so bold a conceit, | And in stepped a boy, and before i sierieer nay thy council hall 
i Si ae oe eee ee ee 43s there ’s ¢ , ‘e a-whis- | . : ave made thee more renown 
[ a apology; I’ve learned ow! gehres ss there ’s a boy there a-whis giro was either a question or answer, | Than all the triumphs of the field 
Vpn sas a Pe ie pecan r either had time to speak, P Have given to thy crown. 
I’ve Les adore <a nights in a hun- Its music will not be complete. 1 just threw my glad arms around him, er nr ae - a 
dred collections, | ; : ton @ icles he cheek. 7 name is known in every land, 
And cannot be blinded to any deflections | It was late in the autumn of 740; Pag othe bt gular ay bold- My talents have been thine, 
Arising from unskilful fingers that fail | We had come from our far Eastern ness ; Bestow this Earldom, then, on me, 
To stuff a bird right, from his beak to | home ies sacks . ent For it is justly mine.’’ 
his tail. | Just in season to build us a cabin, A on ote Saxe at my remy b : ‘ : : 
Mister Brown! Mister Brown! Do take Ere the cold of the winter should —— m your neighbor's ¥ey, | Yet, while before the monarch’s throne 
that bird down ; come: c ve ‘ ith th hu These men contending stood, 
: : ? ee 1 arr j . & ‘oman Crosse ‘ vor 
Or you ’Il soon be the laughing-stock all | And we lived all the while in our wagon pole a ee ee ee eae gi crossed the floor, who wore 
over town!”’ That husband was clearing the place ; 1e weeds of widowhood. 
And the barber kept on shaving wo the house was to stand; and the | ‘We saw your husband go eastward, And slowly to King Alfred’s feet 
clearing And made up our minds where he ‘d A fair-haired boy she led— 
‘‘I’ve studied owls, And building it took many days. gone, “‘O King, this is the rightful heir 
— — night fowls, ; And | said to the rest of pea Of Holderness,’’ she said. 
And I tell you So that our heads were scarce sheltered ‘That woman is there all alone, es ; ; lel ee 
What | know to be true: In under its roof, when our store And I venture she’s awfully lonesome, ee oes ete cng sibs 
An owl cannot roost Of provisions was almost exhausted, And though she may have no great ae ee ce came iad ede 
With his timbs sp unloosed; And husband must journey for more; fear, See aca: mot tent aaah pha a 
No owl in this world And the nearest place where he could | I think she would feel a bit safer J 8. 
Ever had his claws curled, get them If only a boy were but near.’ ‘‘What strength or power,’’ the states- 
Ever had his legs slanted, Was yet such a distance away, me! . man cried, 
Ever had his bill canted, ‘hat it foreed him from home to be | ‘So, taking my ax on my shoulder, “*Could such a judgment bring? 
Ever had his neck screwed | absent For fear that a savage might stray Can such a feeble child as this 
Into that attitude. | At least a whole night and a day. Across my path and need scalping, Do aught for thee, O King? 
He can’t do it, because I started right down this way ; ‘When thou hast dof b . 
'T is against all bird laws. | You see, we’d but two or three neigh- | 4nd coming in sight of the cabin, T “ ne ny ber Ks ee: vere 
Anatomy teaches, his And thinking to save you alarm, wi o find 4 ste tin — aft } 
logy preache | ri je: | L whistled a tune, just to show you Hen vaow ary Wanting Crasty men 
Ornithology ‘br eaches, | And the nearest was more than a mile; I didn’t intend k. Aan To crush thy mortal foes.”’ 
An owl has a toe | And we hadn’t found time yet to know 1 end any ° 
That can’t turn out so! them, de pul With earnest voice the fair young boy 
I’ve made the white owl my study for| For we had been busy the while. And so here I am, at your service; Replied: ‘‘1 cannot fight, 
years, And the man who had helped at the But if you don’t want me to stay, But I can pray to God, O King, 
And to see such a job almost moves me raising Why, all you need do is tosay so, And God can give thee might!”’ 
to tears! Just staid till the job was well done; And should’ring my axe, I ’ll away. 
Mister Brown, I’m amazed And as econ‘as his money was paid him | | dropped in a chair and near fainted, The King bent down and kissed the child, 
You should be so gone crazed Had shouldered his axe and had gone. | , J¥St at thought of his leaving me then, | _ The courtiers turned away, 
As to put up a bird —_ «age gave a knowing bright | ‘The heritage is thine,’’ he said, 
at pos ae, ; : : winkle ‘*Let none thy righ i ; 
In that posture absurd! (Ome _| Well, husband just kissed me and| 4g he said, “I guess I’ll remain.” Let n y right gainsay . 
To look at that owl really brings on a started— Our swords may cleave the casques of 
as scones ffed hi ion’t’ half I could scarcely suppress a deep groan | And then I just sat there and told him men, ; 
16 aR wae stu eq iim con't na’ | At the thought of remaining with baby How terribly frightened I ‘d been, Our blood may stain the sod, 
know his business i ee So long in the house all alone; How his face was to me:the most wel- | But what are human strength and powet 
And the barber kept on shaving. | oy, my dear, 1 was childish and_ timid, come Without the help of God?”’ 
‘< Pyamine those eyes. And braver ones might well have Of any I ever had seen; —Kugene J. Hail. 
I’m filled with surprise feared, And then I lay down with the baby, 
Taxidermists should pass gn gag wolf was often heard — —_ all the blessed night Try, Try Again 
Olt ‘ou suc xlass; ot pedoringsa ; through, apy 
_ otter poll apllcaggy | And savages sometimes appeared. For I felt I was safe from all danger T is a lesson you should heed, 
They ’d make Audubon scream , Near so brave a young fellow, and true. Try, try yy eT 
And John Burroughs laugh ‘ | But I smothered my grief and my terror If at first you don’t succeed, 
> encounter such chaff. Till husband was off on his ride, So now, my dear friend, do you wonder, | _ —— Try, try again; 
hee slat biel Aumen> | And then in my artas I took Josey, Since such a good reason I've given, | Then your courage shall appear, 
1x ye iageaea ee) piercer hag EO | And all the day long sat and cried, Why I say I shan’t care for the music, | For if you will persevere, 
Have him stuffed again, Brown y : ahr ? : : 
And the barber kept on shaving. | 48.1 thought of the long, dreary hours Unless there is whistling in heaven? You will conquer, never fear, 
. : seh “S| When the darkness of night should fall, “ae a I ete gm so ec Try, try again. 
‘*with some sawdust and bark And | was so utterly helpless, __ And now what I 've sai repeat, — » tetas thineiis eee eeald tail 
I ower staff seat cage e ™ | With no one in reach of my call. gai aaa there ’s a boy there a-whis- ~—— try Morten erates wie 
; , tling 4 : : 
An owl better than that. , , ak ee ‘ If at last you would prevail, 
I could make an old hat | And when the night came with its Its music will not be sce it sa Try, try again; 
Look more like an owl | - cae loirctualianania nonymous. | 1¢ we strive tis no disgrace 
Than that horrid fowl, o hide ev ry iG, Tho’ we may not win the race, 
Stuck up here so stiff like a side of coarse | I hung up a quilt by the window, Th ° ” What should you do in that case? 
en, ty And, almost dead with affright, e King and the Child Try, try again. 
In fact, about him there ’s not one nat- | 1 kneeled by the side of the cradle, The sunlight shone on walls of stone, . 
ural feather. ”’ Scarce daring to draw a full breath, And towers sublime and tall, If you find your task is hard, 
Lest the baby should wake, and its crying | King Alfred sat upon his throne ee Try, try again; 
Just then, with a wink and a sly normal Should bring us a horrible death. Within his council hall. Time will bring you your reward, 







"¢ Try, try again; 
lurch, : ; 
The owl, very gravely, got down from | There I knelt until late in the evening And glancing o’er the splendid throng, | All that other folks can do, : 
his perch, And searcely an inch had I stirred, With grave and solemn face, Why, with patience, may not you! 
Walked round, and regarded his fault- | When suddenly, far in the distance, To where his noble vassals stood, Only keep this rule in view, 
finding critic A sound:as of whistling I heard, He saw a vacant place. Try, try again. 
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Pictures to Use in Lessons about General Pershing 


(See ‘John J. Pershing’s Climb to Fame’’ on page 18 of this issue.) 








Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring Cee letters should enclose ten cents. 
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October Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


CTOBER draws to aclose, and grin- 
ning jack-o’-lantern faces abound; 
the impulse to have a good time, to 

do tricks and seek for signs of future 
fate, to dress up as witches and ghosts, 
and perform all manner of spooky Hal- 
loween stunts, is rife. Wise is the 
teacher, especially the rural teacher, 
who seizes the opportunity to have the 
sometimes disorderly holiday observed 
under safe and sane leadership, and to 
use it to bring the whole school com- 
munity, old and young, into a spirit of 
comradeship, ready to work together 
through all the year. 

It is a good time for a school party. 
The year’s work of crop-raising is fin- 
ished and the farmer folk have some 
leisure. It is so early in the year that 
the getting acquainted will count for 
much. Thanksgiving is for the home, 
Christmas must be celebrated in the 
enureh, but at Halloween there is noth 
ing outside to take the interest away 
from the gathering at. the schoolhouse, 
that community center, which has a 
yvreater chance than any other to be the 
very heart of the community. 

Halloween celebrations are full of fool- 
ishness, but the very enjoying of fool- 
ishness together forms a yreat bond. 
The word to be emphasized is together. 
The greatest thing to be done for a com 
munity is to bring it together, to give 
the members sympathetic acquaintance 
with one another. ‘Il'hat is the one way 
to fuse our conglomerate people of so 
many different ancestries, races, and 
creeds into a nation. For many reasons 
the schoolhouse is the very best place to 
do this. To quote from an article in the 
**Ladies’ Home Journal :’’ 

**It is small enough to permit individ- 
ual contacts, and is nonpolitical. 

‘*“l'he schoolhouse supplies a meeting 
place for all; no one lives out of reach 
of a schoolhouse. 

‘*It is an established center of infor- 
mation and education. 

‘*The school principal and teachers 
provide trained and tried agents for 
community organization.’’ 

The teacher who knows how has a bet- 
ter chance than any other to bring about 
that spirit of comradeship, which is the 
greatest thing in the world for the bet- 
terment of our communities and our 
country. 

There are innumerable reasons why 
we should unite, and there is an endless 
amount of work for us to do together 
this year. The slogan of the Council of 
National Defense is, ‘‘Every school dis- 
trict a community council for national 
service.’’ It is a slogan we all want in 
our schoolrooms; and that other one of 
the Bureau of Education, ‘‘ Every school- 
house a community capitol, and every 
community a little democracy.”’ 


Exchange 


The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth’ 


grade pupils of the Tensed Public School, 
(Miss) Mabel M. Dryden, Principal, 
‘lensed, Idaho, would like to correspond 
with pupils from various states and also 
from Alaska and Canada. 


Letters 
Getting Acquainted 


Part of my professional equipment 
consists of a small alcohol lamp-stove, a 
sinall teakettle, a tiny teapot, a sugar 
bowl, a few cups and saucers, some 
spoons, and, if possible, an easy rocker 
or two. These, with a package of good 
tea, an air-tight package of wafers, a 
lemon or two, some sugar, and perhaps 
some dainty confection, are stored away 
in my desk to be used when some mother 
ealls. I let it be known through the 
pupils by kindly little notes, or any way 
presenting itself to my mind, that I am 
anxious to have the mothers visit us 
and observe our work. ‘I'hey usually re- 
spond. When a mother calls I dismiss 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


| the children a little early and then serve 
| my visitor with a cup of hot tea. Seated 
in our cozy chairs, we have a friendly 
little chat. I answer any questions and 
explain my methods. I ask her for her 
cooperation. I show her some of John- 
nie’s work and point out his defects and 
weak places. I explain my plan to cor- 
rect these and ask her for her sugges- 
tions. I speak of Susie’s health. If her 
children have done good work I do not 
hesitate to say so. We discuss plans for 
improving our building and grounds. In 
fact, we discuss any subject connected 
with the school. But we do not confine 
our conversation to ‘‘shop talk.’’ We 
| speak of fancywork, gardening, the war, 
| the price of farm products, the weather, 





| or any subject that will strengthen our 


friendship; for this plan usually makes 

a friend of even a faultfinding parent. 

At the end of half an hour we have come 

to an understanding and appreciation of 

each other that will stand many a trial. 
M. Kk. C., Missouri. 


The October or Halloween Social 


By the latter part of October the school 
is ready to entertain the parents and 
citizens of the district. The teacher 
and children plan the entertaining as a 
family would plan to entertain guests at. 
a party. The invitations are made and 
written by the children, and a committee 
is appointed to see that every family 
has an invitation in their mail box. 
Then the children are anxious to have 
suitable decorations. Hence, on the 
blackboard we put an ‘‘Old Witch’’ 
border, and the boys made jack-o’-lan- 
terns to place in the most conspicuous 
places. 

On the evening of the social one teacher 
and several of the children, who are 
dressed as witches or goblins, make up 
the receiving line. Each child in the 
school is given some definite part to per- 
form in making the evening pleasant. 
After the guests arrive, the school chil- 
dren give a program which consists of 
songs and recitations, ghost stories, and 
a Halloween play. The dramatization 
of Rip Van Winkle may be used. 

After the program the remainder of 
the evening is given over to playing 
games, such as fortune telling, bobbing 
for apples, guessing packages, auction, 
and matching songs. Bothold and young 
will participate in the games. 

That which crowns your social with 
success is the serving of the Halloween 
refreshments after the games. The re- 
freshments consist of sandwiches, pump- 
kin pie, doughnuts, and cider or coffee. 
Attractive napkins suitable for the oc- 
casion are used. The napkins are less 
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expensive if the plain white paper ones 
are purchased and the children permitted 
to paste a yellow pumpkin, a black bat 
or acat in the corner. The parents and 
grown folk are delighted with the man- 
ner in which the children serve them. 
You ask if the expense is all the 
teacher’s? No; each school child brings 
a dozen sandwiches, doughnuts, or a pie 
or two. Then the responsibility is shared, 
and every one feels amply repaid when 
some of the parents and older citizens 
remark, ‘‘We haven’t had such a good 
time for years.’-—ALTA C. RINKER, 
District of Columbia. 


A Halloween Party 


Room I had a Halloween party. Every 
one in the building enjoyed it, for the 
children were allowed to march through 
the halls so that all might see them. 
First, each child made a_ jack-o’-lantern 
out of construction paper, colored orange 
with a black stripe at top and bottom. 
These were used to decorate the room. 
Next each one made a false face, using 
a kitty pattern, or merely taking a 
brown paper sack and cutting eyes, nose, 
and mouth in it. 

The last afternoon before Halloween 
we used the play time for the party. It 
was possible to darken the room. Two 
pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns were lighted. 
The children put on their false faces, and 
exchanged wraps. They had a march, 
and sang the songs they had learned, 
and the teacher told a brownie story, 
one that left in each child the desire to 
be a good brownie.—E. R. P., Indiana. 


Halloween Designs 


I worked out these designs for Hallow- 
cen to the great delight of the children. 
They may be hectographed and colored 
or worked out free-hand in cuttings. 

1. A fence or gate with a jack-o’-lan- 
tern on the post. 

2. A ladder with a jack-o’-lantern on 
each rung. 

3. A see-saw with a jack-o’-lantern on 
each end, and perhaps a black cat sit- 
ting on one of them. 

4. A jack-o’-lantern man: black ob- 
long for body and jack-o’-lantern head; 
add arms and legs. 

5. A scarecrow: ear of corn for body, 
jack-o’-lantern for head; add a black 
hat.—IRMA WALZ, Illinois. 


Columbus Day Celebration 


I came back in the fall to my seventh 
grade with my mind full of ideas for a 
Columbus Day program. I used the 
substance of ‘‘The Life of Columbus,’’ 
found in the October, 1914, number of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
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O department in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has been or is so 
much appreciated by our readers as the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club.’’ 
Since the time when we began publishing this department we have 


magazine from teachers who wished to have the benefit of more of the 


helpful material which they find in this department. 


received in the aggregate thousands of requests for back numbers of the 
Of course it has been impossible for us to furnish many of the back num- 

bers that have been requested, and as the number ot requests has multi- 

plied, we concluded to make a compilation of the cream of the material 


which had appeared in this department, and to put it out in book form. 


Did It,” a 320-page book containing a vast amount of the most helpful 
material which has appeared in this department during all these years. 


This book is fully described on page 72. 

It is well printed on a good grade of paper, substantially bound in limp 
cloth binding, and sold at only 50c per copy. 

Although out only a very short time, such a large sale has been devel- 
oped that a second edition of 25,000 copies is now being printed. 

We anticipate that practically every teacher will wish a copy of this most 


helpful book. 
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Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
cen cripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


In the first scene I had a little dark- 
eyed boy take the part of Columbus as a 
youth. He wore his sister’s dark red 
middy, belted. His father was a tall 
boy with a black cape on. The room 
contained a small basket with wool in 
it, a small table, and two chairs. As we 
had no time for elaborate preparation, 
the actors simply gave the parts as they 
remembered them. This lessened the 
hesitation. In the second scene, I had 
Columbus (a tall, dark boy, wearing a 
dark belted middy) and a man go over 
the different arguments, standing on the 
street. In the third scene we had Isa- 
bella, Ferdinand, and a number of unim- 
portant characters. 

The pupils had studied this story so 
thoroughly in their regular history work 
that it was not hard for them to drama- 
tize it. In scene four we had Columbus 
and the sailors wear middies. This scene 
gave a chance to work in a few boys who 
were good actors but poor talkers. In 
the fifth scene we had Columbus and the 
sailors carry flags that had been painted 
on drawing paper. 

The girls looked after the decorations 
of the room. ‘lhey used Indian cut-out 
pictures (painted) from the October 
magazine for 1914. The pictures on page 
30 of Normal Instructor, October, 1912, 
are very good for ideas in costuming. 

The mothers were invited to the pro- 
gram by invitations written on canoes. 
The girls did this, while the whole school 
made pretty little programs, with a sail- 
boat and ‘‘Columbus Day’’ printed on 
each, during the art period, by permis- 
sion of the special teacher. ; 

After the program we served lemon- 
ade and wafers. Each child had pre- 
viously brought two cups, and I had 
squeezed the juice from the lemons and 
put in the sugar in the morning. 

I had put the children’s work around 
the room, so the mothers could see what 
the youngsters were doing. I couldn't 
have planned a better entertainment to 
bring about my object—cooperation.— 
ETHEL P. KEYES, Michigan. 


Discipline in the Fourth Grade 


For five years I had worked in over- 
crowded rooms of intermediate grades. 
I had always been considered a success- 
ful disciplinarian but I myself realized 
that there was occasional friction in my 
classroom. I was not satisfied. This 
year | resolved to try to find some defi- 
nite plan for overcoming disciplinary 
troubles. I have found the following 
plan successful. 

My idea was to convert my school into 
a ‘‘Citizens’ Training Camp.’’ I drew 
out of the children by questions how the 
war was the chief interest of every- 
body to-day, how all the young men 
were attending ‘‘Training Camps,’’ and 
the ladies doing ‘‘Red Cross work.’’ I 
asked if they thought it would be nice 
for us to be ‘‘up-to-date”’ and ‘‘right in 
style.’’ Then, by further questions, I 
drew from them that they came to school 
‘“*to train to be good citizens.’’ ‘They 
were enthusiastic when I divulged my 
plan of forming a ‘‘Citizens’ Training 
Camp.’’ 

We next considered important points 
in the soldier's training and saw how by 
faithfulness he worked up from a pri- 
vate to an officer. The children promptly 
named ‘‘obedience’’ and “respect’’ as 
the most necessary qualifications, and 
they all agreed that these would be 
equally necessary in our ‘‘Training 
Camp.’’ We also decided that as ‘‘our 
boys’’ ‘‘charged the Germans’’ so we'd 
‘‘charge our enemy, Ignorance,’’ and 
that instead of ‘‘digging trenches’’ we 
would ‘‘dig knowledge from our books. ’”’ 
We decided that the marks of a child on 
his lessons should not affect his chances 
but that ‘‘how hard he dug’’ would have 
an important place. Good marching was 
of course emphasized. In fact, I found 
numerous parallels that could be drawn. 

We decided to name our room ‘‘Camp 
Diligence.’’ We placed a large paste- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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in the School 


Shows you how to use the great force of MUSIC to stimulate the 
intellect and to broaden the cultural values in the School and Home 


Story Telling—The unique Burgess Stories, told on 
Columbia Records by the author, Thornton W. Burgess, 
the justly famous “‘Bedtime Story Man’, teach a kindly 
sympathy and love for animals. There are other stories 
on Columbia Records available for the Kindergarten 
or for the Primary Grades. 


History and Geography—These two studies should 
be made intensely interesting for the child through 
Music. National airs and Folk music are so intimately 
associated with the daily life of a people. Columbia 
Catalogues are replete with the best foreign music. 


Columbia 
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Children’s Songs and Dances—The simple Songs 
that every child loves; the lilting Dances of the chil- 
dren of other lands; gay, gladsome music—so tnor- 
oughly enjoyable—all are possible in your classroom 
when you have a School Grafonola. 


Penmanship—The Kirby Rhythmic Penmanship 
Method has been scientifically worked out on Colum- 
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board placard, with the name ‘‘ Citizens’ | 
raining Camp—Camp Diligence’’ and | 
an American flag on the door of our 
classroom. I secured flag buttons from 
a dealer in school supplies and we used 
different colored ribbons for the differ- | 
ent officers. These were awarded pub- 
liely every month at the close of a school 
entertainment given to the parents. A 





demerit system was used to determine 
the ranks of the officers. They have 
a ehance to work up until they get | 


to be **generals’’? and then finally the 
most faithful will become ‘*‘commander- 
in-chief.”’ The girls are formed into a 
**Red Cross Company’’ and may become 


‘*Head Nurse’’ or ‘Assistant Head 
Nurses. ”” 
For one monthly entertainment we 


secured broomstick and curtain pole guns 
and gave a simple military drill. The 
children have not only taken an interest 
in working up into high officers, but pro 
motion has been a source of pride to the | 
parents as well. One mother told me, 
with tears in her eyes, when her 
‘*bad’’ boy was called up for a badge as 
‘*First Sergeant,’’ that it was the proud- 
est moment of her life. —IRENE BRYAN, 
South Carolina. 


Program for Columbus Day 


The following was my Columbus Day 
program. Where the names appear, talks | 
were given on what these persons did 
for our country: 


Song—‘*Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.’’ 

Columbus. 

Recitation—‘ Columbus,’ by Joaquin 


Miller. 
Amerigo Vespucci. 
Song—‘‘ America.’”’ 
Early Explorers and Missionaries. 
Friendly Indians. 
Early Settlers. 
Washington. 
Franklin. 
Lafayette. 
Jefferson. 
Whistling Chorus—‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 
Recitation—‘*‘The Launching of the 
Ship’’ (last two verses), by Longfellow. 
Robert Fulton. 





| nature study 
| might feel confidence in myself to pre- 


Recitation—‘‘The Song of Steam,’’ by 
G. W. Cutter. 

Commodore Perry. 

Recitation—‘‘The Victory of Perry,’’ 
by Alice Cary. 

Oliver Evans. 

Peter Cooper. 

Samuel Morse. 

Dr. Morton. 

Daniel Webster. 

Song—‘‘ Battle-Cry of Freedom. ”’ 

Mrs. Stowe. 

Lincoln. 

Recitation—‘‘ Gettysburg Speech,’’ by 
Lincoln. 

Grant. 

Recitation 
by Finch. 

Cyrus W. Field. 


“The Blue and the Gray,’’ 


Mckinley. 

George Dewey. 

Edison. 

Recitation “‘My Native Land,’’ by 
Seott. 


Song “* The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
EMMA N. Myer, Indiana. 


Aids in Nature Study 
Not a youngster in our school took the 


| slightest interest in nature study, or in 


outdoor things. They had lived all their 
lives in the country and took all nature’s 
wonders for granted. As I had lived all 
my life in the city, the great outdoors 
appealed to me, and I was determined 
that | should not be alone in my appre- 
ciation. 

First of all, I read all the articles on 
in my possession, that I 


sent my subject. And now to arouse in- 
terest! Ky the time I was prepared to 


| give regular classes in nature study, 


the leaves were just beginning to fall, 
and oh, the beautiful colors! We chose 
a corner of our room for our *‘Nature 
Corner.’’ Our larger boys made a chart 
of white cloth about three by four feet, 
which was to be our ‘‘leaf chart.’’ We 
collected leaves of all the varieties of 
trees and shrubs in our community, chose 
the best specimens, pinned them on our 
chart, labeled them, and then hung our 
chart on one side of our ‘‘Nature 
Corner. ’”’ 
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Our next chart was one of seeds. We 
obtained tiny bottles from the druggist 
to hold the seeds and labeled each care- 
fully. This chart we hung on the other 
side of the ‘‘Nature Corner.’”’ . 

Our next plan was to build a shelf 
upon which we might make a nature 
scene for each month of the school year. 
‘his was easily done by some of the 
larger boys. Then we chose a commit- 
tee to help me arrange the shelf for the 
coming month. We decided to change 
this committee every month, so that each 
child in school might have a hand in our 
new undertaking. 

As we fixed and planned our corner 
every month, we studied quite intensively 
those trees, plants, ete., which we used, 
and in this way conducted our nature 
study classes. The children did not real- 
ize that they were studying-at all, and 
we all enjoyed those hours. It is amaz- 
ing what a wide field may be covered in 
this way.—M. KE. H., Washington. 


Preserving Leaves 


My fourth grade won first prize at our 
county fair on a collection of mounted 
leaves prepared in the following man- 
ner. Each fresh leaf was ‘‘painted’’ over 
with white shellac, a small water color 
brush being used to apply it. While 
still wet, the leaf was placed on a card- 
board mounting; the shellac served as 
glue to hold it in place. I find the 
method superior to pressing leaves, 
since in this way they retain sorne of 
their natural color and do not crumble. 
—Mrs. 8S. R. PATTON, Georgia. 

Various Helps 

Rivalry has its value in school life as 
well as the other instincts, but I am 
afraid that we too often use the sort of 
rivalry that makes individuals work for 
personal glory, rather than for the glory 
of the group. In individual rivalry only 
the best pupils compete; the poor think 
it of no use to try. But if instead of 
saying, ‘‘Whose work will be best to- 
day?’’ you say, ‘‘Which row, or which 
group, will have the best work,’’ then 
all the pupils will have something to 
work for. The usually slow student 
will be inspired to reason thus, ‘‘I can 
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help my row win if I do my best.’’ 

Here are two devices which I have 
found worth while. The first is an 
arithmetic game. 

The first child in each row is permitted 
to be the leader, or else another child is 
chosen for each row. I usually arrange 
it so that all the children may be leaders 
at some time. ‘Ihe leaders go to the 
board and put on a problem in multipli- 
cation, division, addition, or subtraction, 
as the case may be. ‘The first pupil in 
each row hurries to the board and works 
his problem, while the pupils at the seats 
each move forward one seat. When the 
problem is correct, the pupil working 
takes the last seat. The leader at once 
puts on another problem, and the child 
then occupying the first seat goes to the 
board, and those at their seats move 
forward again. It is continued as a re 
lay race. The object of the game is to 
see which row can finish first. After 
each pupil works a problem then the 
leader works one. If he is the first 
leader through, his row has won the 
game. 

Our superintendent came into the room 
while we were playing this game and 
afterward said to me, ‘‘Those children 
were doing unusually good multiplying. ”’ 
I did not tell him that the class working 
at the time was my poor class, but I 
was gratified. 

At the beginning of the year I selected 
a blackboard at the side of the room, 
and arranged a diagram for keeping the 
spelling grades. This was arranged in 
six rows with twelve spaces in each row. 
(We had written spelling twelve days 
out of twenty.) Here we keep the av- 
erage of each row each day. At the 
end of the month we average these 
grades, and place the average in another 
diagram for the monthly averages. With 
these grades always before them, the 
pupils try to improve the monthly aver- 
age. Hach row has a ieader who helps 
the poorer spellers. The average has 
steadily increased since the beginning of 
the year. The pleasing thing is that the 
poorer spellers are just as eager or even 
more so than the good spellers, and if 
they make 100% their delight knows no 
bounds. —LORETTA KOEHN, Ohio. 
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It is our pleasure to number among our loyal and enthusiastic customers all over 
the world, a particularly large clientel who are readers of this splendid publication. 
We therefore have made unusual efforts to present to you greater values than ever in 
appreciation of the remarkable response which our previous advertisements have en- 
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No. 1074. A service kit of w 


containing hair brush, comb, tc 
trench mirror. 
bound all around with durable tex 


essential want. . 



















No. 1062. Handbag of dark 
blue Pan velvet, silk lined, 
with mirror and frame_ purse 
attached, Price $5.00 





paste, shaving brush in holder, shaving stick, and 
A roomy pocket for towel. 
compact, when closed it is 9°4x5x1'¢ 


adds greatly toits wearing qualities. It fills every 


aferproof khaki, 
90th brush, tooth 
Very 
inches. It is 
tile leather which 


Price $6.50. 





Closed (Actual Size) 


Opened 


two picture 





No. 1037. Six rolls of 
lingerie tape, assorted 
colors and patterns, six 
yards to the roll, with 
celluloid tape needle. 
Nicely boxed with an at- 
tractive gift card bear- 


ing verse. 2 
Price $1.50 





No. 1075. Excelsior Diary. The most com- 
plete pocket diary published. 


No. 1077. Sterling Silver Photo Case with red, 
white, and blue enamel service star and places for 
s. Aunique and novel Christmas gift. 


Price $2.00 
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No. 1078. Bar Pin of imitation platinum se 
Shown exact size. 












Shop the Satisfactory, 
Economical 


BAIRD-NORTH WAY 
Direct from Workshop 
You Save One-Third 
Tell the Children about it! 
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FREE without obligation 
your 164 page catalogue, of 


Contains cash ac- 


count, list for addresses, memorandum section, 
much interesting information, tables, ete. Cal- 
endars for 1918 and1919 and almanac, _Leather- 
ette covers, 3'¢x5inches, - - « Price 50c. 





























Wartime Economy 
For Teacher! 


We’ve All Been Asked to Save and Serve 
THE BAIRD-NORTH 1919 CATALOG 


—enables you to do your Christmas shopping 
from wherever you are on the most satisfac- 
tory, economical basis possible. 
This 164-page Christmas book vividly portrays and de- 
scribes thousands of the newest, most desirable articles 
for your Christmas givittg—useful things, practical things, 
economical things, suitable for the Boys in Khaki, the 
Boys in Blue, the children and the home folks, too. 
BAIRD-NORTH merchandise is guaran- 
We also guaran- 
tee free, safe and prompt 


No. 1076, L.E. 
Waterman Ideal 
Vest Pocket or 
Handbag, self-fill- 
ing Pen, One of 
the handiest and 
most attractive 
styles made by 
this well known 
maker. Especial- 
ly desirable as a 
gift for a woman 
or boy in the ser- 
vice. Shown ex- 
act siz 


tsize. 
Price $2.50 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


October 1918 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


By Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark 


(The larger part of a paper read at the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Hot Springs, Ark.) 


IX years ago the Music Supervisors 
S at their meeting in Rochester, N. 


'and left at least one hymn which Jean 


d’Are immortalized. The Netherland 


Y., decided that working through | School prepared the way and opera was 


the schools alone was too slow a process | a product of the Renaissance. 


The sub- 


to make America musical. They resolved | jects of most early operas were histori- 


that each Supervisor should attempt to 


‘cal, and are to-day the best replicas of 


organize the adults in their communi-| their time, as William Tell; ‘Tannhauser ; 


ties into Singing Societies and Festival | the Meistersingers, ete. 


Choruses, and there coined the term 
**‘Community Singing.’’ After two or 
three years the idea caught on and every- 
body began talking and organizing such 
choruses, 


perienced the joy of ‘‘each for all and 
all for each’’ in uplifting song. 

When the War’s dark cloud enveloped 
us, our Generals said we must. have a 
singing Army, and so in every canton- 
ment and camp, every organizing center 
and embarkation point, there is song and 
singing, pouring out the heart’s longings 
for home and friends, and the stirring 
patriotic hymns of our own and allied 
nations. 

The greatest function of the state is 
education, and in education there is no 
element more vital (reading excepted) 
than Music, when we permit it to serve 
in its ancient way, functioning through 
History, Geography, Physical Culture, 
Literature; and awakening the keen 
powers of attention, interest, concentra- 
tion, selection, contrast, judgment, and 
imagination. 

We have so long thought of music as a 
toy of the rich, or the fetish of the gen- 
ius, or the evil attendant at midnight 
revels, and as the dream of heavenly 
bliss, that we are slow to realize that 
it is just the most universal love in the 
heart of every child everywhere, the 
willing Handmaid of religion, and if used 
wisely, the servant of Education, reach- 
ing every human soul: and therein lies 
its true greatness, and appealing worth. 

It is not worth while to dazzle with 
generalities; let us see just how Music 
can serve Education. A knowledge of 
reading, of the great literature, is con- 
sidered of first importance in education, 
is it not? Can Music serve here? Let 
us see. Scarcely a great poem or great 
book but may be illustrated and _ illu- 
mined by the Music that is either an in- 
tegral part of it, or that is related to it 
by circumstance, environment, national- 
ity, reference or history. 

If one has never seen a Maypole or 
an English Folk Game, nor heard ‘‘Sell- 
enger’s Round,’’ or ‘‘Greensleeves,’’ 
or ‘‘ Willow-Willow,’’ how can one possi- 
bly understand his Shakespeare? Portia 
must needs have music to guide her Bas- 
sanio in his choice of caskets. Only to 
sweet music could Lorenzo woo his Jes- 
sica. ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ is 
rather far-fetched and unconvincing un- 
til we hear Mendelssohn’s music, and 
then we can see the fairies dancing and 
hear them soothe to slumber Titania, 
their Queen, and then realize why the 
grand ‘‘Wedding March”? has_ sent so 
many other happy brides from the altar. 
Only in an Aubade, or morning song, the 
beautiful ‘‘ Hark, Hark, the Lark,’’ could 
the ears of Imogene be reached. The 
exquisite sonnet, ‘‘Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,’’ brings us to a heavenly oneness 
with an English morning. 

Hiawatha is never quite real until we 
hear the lullaby of old Nokomis, ‘‘Ewa 
yea, My Little Owlet,’’ the tom-toms 
and themes of the medicine men,and the 
festival songs ef the Indians. 

What of History? Can music serve 
here? Egyptian and Assyrian hiero- 
glyphics show us that musie was then a 
part of life. Chinese music is as old as 
the race. Music has preserved for all 
time the history of all races through 
their scales, rhythms, and instruments. 
The ancient Hebrews had music in all 
activities of life,some of which has been 
preserved. The first expressions of the 
Christian Era were the songs in the cat- 
acombs of Rome. The first work of the 
early church was in music, and some of 
Ambrose and more of Pope Gregory is 
available. The Crusaders marched sing- 
ing to Jerusalem, and the Troubadours 
recorded their epoch in song. Charle- 
magne founded the Conservatory of Paris 


Community spirit reached the | out it. 
multitudes, and thousands have since ex- | danced and all dances were sung. 


| here? 


‘is reflected in their music. 


In the field of Physical Education, 


‘Music is indispensable. Games, mimetic 


play, calisthenics, are vitalized by it, 
while Folk Dancing is impossible with- 
In the beginning, all songs =. 
The 
Folk Dance and the Folk Song were one. 

In penmanship the rhythmic accom- 
paniment of Music at once relaxes mus- 
cular tension and induces regularity, flex- 
ibility, steadiness, and speed. The same 
is true of touch typewriting. The stim- 
ulus to the fingers is exactly the same 
as to the feet in the dance. 

What of Geography? Can Music serve 
The people of earth are largely 
creatures of environment, climate, race, 
and tradition. The life of every people 
The whole 
history of Russia is in her Lullabies, her 
Cossack song's, her Church Choruses, her 
songs of the Volga, the steppes, and the 
Siberian snows. 

Sunny Italy is mirrored in her languor- 
ous songs of love and beauty. The sturdy 
Seotch are aggressively and persistently 
felt in the militant ‘‘Scots Wha Hae,”’ 
and as tender as strong in the beautiful 
love songs of Bobbie Burns. The pathos, - 
the humor of the whole Scotch race is 
revealed in them. 

Among no other people does music 
mean so much in individual and tribal 
life as with our American Indians. Ev- 
ery song has a special meaning. Every 
phenomenon of Nature, every season, 
every ceremonial and festival has its 
song. Why do we find the peculiar 5-4 
rhythm in their songs, and only again in 
Russian Runes and Ancient Greek? Why 
is the Indian flute used only for love 
songs, never in any other? Why is the 
American Negro the only natural har- 
monist, while ail other primitive people 
were monodists? I wonder why all their 
conceptions and ideas of Heaven center 
and revolve around Music, the golden 
Harp, and singing. 

Why is it not as cultural to know the 
myths of Apollo, and Orpheus, and Pan 
the joy god, as to know the story of 
Romulus? ‘Theonly good thing we know 
of the Medici is that the first opera was 
sung at the marriage of one of them. 
Is it not as much worth while to know 
that the demand for a soprano instru- 





;ment for this new music form of opera 
|led to the development of the violin in 
|the hands of Guanarius and the Amati, 
|as to know Ceesar’s Wars? Is it not as 
| strong mental stimulus to be able to rec- 
|ognize the fate motive in Beethoven’s 
5th Symphony, or the minuet in Haydn’s 
surprise, as a quotation from Byron or 
Wordsworth? To thrill to the magic fire 
music in the Valkyrie, as to the oratory 
ot Mark Antony? Is not the life story 
of Verdi or Mozart as worth while as 
those of Napoleon or Barbarossa? The 
most beautiful thing in the story of 
| Richard the Lion-Hearted was the min- 
strelsy of the faithful Blondel. Queen 
| Elizabeth becomes less heartless when we 
hear her playing on the harpsichord. 

What can music do in mental disci- 
pline? In real mental discipline, train- 
ing the powers of imagination, selection, 
judgment, discrimination, it is just as 
necessary to reach the mind through the 
ear-gate as through the eye-gate, to 
know the sounds of Nature as well as its 
sights. Nature is everywhere Music, if 
we see deeply enough. The birds were 
the first minstrels, the brooks and the 
winds the earliest accompaniments. Mu- 
sic is by far the happiest medium for 
such ear training. 

In the Kindergarten we often ask, Is 
the vehicle passing a carriage or wagon, 
truck or cart? Are the horses walking 
or trotting? Is the load heavy or light? 
Is the horn in a band or on a fish cart? 
Is the bell on a fire engine or fruit 
vender’s wagon? Is the whistle at one 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Fr. stands only 43 inches high—the teacher can sit facing her class and 
look right over the top—see every pupil in the room. Each pupil can 
watch every cxpression of the teacher’s face—catch her inspiration— 
follow her lead as never before. That is why teachers, principals, supervisors, Superinten- 
dents, all hail the Miessner Piano as the logical answer to a need long felt in every school. 


It puts new life into your music lessons, makes teachers and pupils look forward with 
delight to the singing period, awakens real interest and brings increased results. 


The Miessner Piano marks a new era in music 
education. It will develop among thechildren of 
America increased love for and appreciation of 
good music, that will have far reaching influence. 


At the Evansville National Conference of Supervisors, 
theMiessner Piano created a veritable sensation. All 
whosaw it marveledatits wonderful volumeandquali- 
ty of tone—equal to thatofany uprightor small grand. 
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The fact that the Miessner Piano stands only 43 in, 
high is only one of the things that make it the ideal 
piano for the school-room. It weighs only about 
half as much as the ordinary upright. Two small 
boys can move it easily from room to room. Two 
men can carry it up or down stairs. No room in 
: your school necd have a music lesson without a 
ae piano, solong as thereis a Miessnerin the building. 


a A Full Sized Tone 

Sis tee ea Yet in attaining this small size and light weight, 

’ nothing has been sacrificed in quality or volamo 
of tone or rigidity of construction, The Miess- 
ner Piano has a tone as big, full and sweet 

if ga - as that of any upright or small grand, 


Strain and Tension Lessened 
New ideas in construction result in greatly 
lessening strain and tension and 

thereby lengthening the life 
of the piano, 










The Miessner Piano 


‘*The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


The Result of Practical Experience 


The Miessner Piano was conceived, by W. Otto 
Miessner, Director of Music at the Milwaukee State 
Normal School, well known to teachers and super- 
visors as a composer of songs for children and an 
authority on school music. Throughout his long 
experience, Mr. Miessner has felt the need of such 
an instrument, and the Miessner Piano is the realiza- 
tion of an ideal long cherished by leaders in music 
education, 


Needed in Every School 


Fer city grade and high schools, rural schools, consolidated 
schools, kindergartens, seminaries, private schools and 
colleges, the Miessner Piano is just the instrument. 

For the community singing which the war is bringing into 
such vogue, the Miessner Piano is invaluable. 

For the teacher or student who wants a piano in her ow: 
room, it is ideal, 

For home practice or for school auditorium, no better in- 
strument can be secured at twice the price. 

It makes practical at last the next devclopment in music 


Mail the Coupon Now and Learn What This 
Wonderful Little Instrument 
Would Mean To You. 


education—the teaching of instremental music in the public 
schools, 


Half the Price of the Ordinary Piano 


The price is the final clinching advantage of the Miessner 
Piano. While; itis in every way a strictly high grade in 
strument, our “Factory to School-room” plan cuts the price 
to half that of the ordinary upright, 

Futhermore,we ship you your piano on tendaysapproval. You 
do not pay a penny for it until you have had ample oppor 
tunity to sxamine it to your heart's content, to play on it, 
to get your friends’ opinions regarding it. 


Ten Year Guarantee 
And remember, the Miessner Piano is sold under an un- 
conditional ten year guarantee which gives you absolute 
assurance of service and satisfaction. 
Its purchase is a sound business proposition and a thor- 
oughly profitable investment. 


An Interesting Booklet 


You want to know more about this wonderful little instru- 

ment, which is destined to play so large a part in the musi- 

cal history of America. Fill out the coupon and mail it now, and 
you will receive by return mail full details of our “Factory 
to School-room” plan, with an interesting booklet. Sending 
Lhe coupon wi!l place you under no obligation whatever. 












Various ways of raising the money to buy Miessner s0 yw 

Pianos feet tineen mri out by live reef teachers jac ed gtreets in any . riessne* 
cad supervisors in different parts of the country. 424 RE es gating = gbout v » plans # 
You will be interested in our free booklet, ‘‘Mary peat sits gow "Ming al i-100™ ay” 
Ann Brown Finds A Way.” It may give you just wi pooklet a xo SCHE Finds 

the suggestion you are looking for. The coupon me yout - «pacto ~ ee i ee 
will bring you the booklet with our compliments. ores po and ye Os ss ete 





Jackson Piano Co. \ = 
124ReedSt. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
planere, straps, vibrators, ‘beauty"’ treatments 
orother artificia means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her couphenanse. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which somaze lines and “crow’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill Ps hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
pam ssimple facial exercises will work won- 

ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just whet 
to do to bring back the firmness to the f facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


Suite 1042 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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If Worries of the ClassRoom 
have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 





Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate | 


on yourdesk. A teaspoonful p a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
G-48 5-18 




















Pictures From Home in a Beautiful Genuine Leather 


cee Photo Case 


bring a leap of joy tothe heart and cheerful memories 
for the boy “‘over there.”” Send him one, It makes a 
serviceable as well as a treasured gift. 
Pocket opposite photo roomy for money or valuable 
Re pers. Pocket under photo good for identification card. 
ade in two grades and two sizes. For photo up to 
84 x5!4, $2.75 also$2.25 3x 4)}{,$2.00 also $1.50 
Prepaid. Ten percent discount on dozen orders. Money re- 
funded if not rows pr ng satisfac ae ~ * breast ket. 
Larger size closed 41-8 x 6; a ler ¢ 7-8 in; Email ler 
er by ladies {n hand purse. 4 Schuleid window’’ 
Case attractively box. Our 
catalog of other Landa high grade 
As leather aapply is So lace orders promptl,, 
shipped day Send money — — 1 or stamps, today. 
A. LANDA & SONS COo., Mfrs., De: 











A Patriotic Xmas Budget 
“The JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK ” 





Brimfu Drife,,B etc. Contains ; 
“*A Red Cross rete Ss, Santa Joins the Red Cros 
**Christmas arest Drill,’’ “Santa and the Allies,’’ ay aa 
Claus Brigade ‘Christmas in Picardy etc., 


RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE, Price 30 Cents. 
‘Patriotic 


The above book and‘ 
Special—fi,.20" Pett for, 35. cents. 
“Cream of Entertainments’’ 


The WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Syiabean, N. Y. 

















Have you seen the beautiful Emblem of Victory on page 9 
of this magazine? 


/} ments of Lys and Escaut 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter, 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. What is “‘diversified’”’ farming, and whatare its 
advantages ? ? and whatis “‘specialized” farming? 2. 
How does rotation of crops benefit the land?, 3. 
What is the difference between “intensive” and “‘ex- 
tensive’ farming? 4. What is meant by Feed D. 
Wheat? Has itany flour value ?— N. Dak. Subscriber. 

1. The farming that produces several 
important products is diversified farm- 
ing; that which produces only one im- 
portant product is specialized farming. 
The former lessens the risk of total fail- 
ure; it distributes the labor throughout 
the year, and also the income. Con- 
tinued production of the same crop ex- 
hausts the soil so that it must be en- 
riched. -Rotation of crops renews the 
soil if it be made in the proper order; it 
also provides against total failure. 3. 
Farming that brings high returns in 
proportion to the area planted (as with 
greenhouse fruits and vegetables) is 
called intensive farming; the kind that 
brings smaller production with less cost 
is extensive farming. 4. Feed D. Wheat 
was a low, poor quality of spring wheat 
of the 1916 crop, which the millers at 
{first declared of no value. When Num- 
ber One Northern brought $1.75 per 
bushel, farmers could get only .94 for 
Feed D. Then the millers mixed it with 
other grades and brought up the price so 
that they made great profit on it. Ac- 
cording to demonstrations made at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo, Feed D. Wheat made as good 
bread as flour from the higher grades. 

1, Why are the following not good citizens: The 
man who does not vote; the tax dodger; the man 
who sells his vote; the boy or girl who drops out of 
school? 2, What caused the opposition to John 
Adams from his own party when he was President ? 
—Reader of Normal Instructor, 

1. The man who does not vote fails to 
take his share in the duties of govern- 
ment by the people. The ‘‘tax dodger’’ 
shirks his duty to help in supporting the 
government. ‘The man who sells his vote 
turns his duty toward the government into 
profit for himself. The boy or girl drop- 
ping out of school fails in duty to gain 
that education required by the govern- 
ment of its citizens, in order to become 
good citizens. 2. During his administra- 
tion, John Adams was strongly opposed 
by the leaders of his party when he ad- 
vocated liberal appropriations for inter- 
nal improvements in interstate highways, 
yer and other interstate waterways. 

. Where and what is Flanders? I cannot find it 
onany map, 2, Please give pronunciation of the 
following names of rivers in France: Aisne, Oise, 
Ourcq, Vesle; also of Fismes and Fismette. “Pitts- 
burg. Pa, 

1. This is the old name of a region in- 
cluding what are now portions of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was a powerful and almost 
independent principality, ruled by counts 
under the sovereignty of the kings of 
France. In 1795, Flanders, like the other 
provinces of Belgium, was ineorporated 
into the French Republic, and afterward 
formed part of the Empire as the depart- 
(pronounced 
**lees’’ and ‘‘es-co’’). By the nearest 
‘approximate English sounds’’ that are 
published, the pronunciation is as fol- 
lows: of Aisne, ‘‘ain’’; Oise, ‘‘wahz’’; 
Ourcq, ‘‘oork’’;  Vesle, ‘‘vail’’; of 
Fismes, ‘‘feem’’ Fismette, ‘‘fee-met’’. 

1. What different motives influenced the European 
nations who first came to settle in America—the 
English, French, the Dutch, and Spaniards? 2. On 
what great principle was the present Republican 
party organized, and when? What party was it 
originally ?—New York Subscriber. 

1. The English came for colonization, 
to make homes in a new world of free- 
dom and independence; many of them 
to escape trom religious persecution. 
The French came for exploration, for the 
fishing and fur trade; some came as 
missionaries among the Indians; some as 
the Huguenots, on account of religious 





persecution. The Dutch came as fur 
traders and for other commercial rea- 
sons. It was under the auspices of the 
Dutch East India Company, with the 
purpose of finding a short route to the 
East Indies, that Hudson’s Bay and the 
Hudson River were discovered. The 
Spaniards were gold hunters, first led by 
the romance of discovery, and a desire to 
add to the possessions and the glory of 
the Spanish crown. 2. It was organized 
in July, 1854, on the principle of opposi- 
tion toslavery. The present Democratic 
party, founded by Thomas Jefferson, was 
first named Republican. 

1. How is a wireless telegram sent? How far can 
one be sent? Can one besent from one continent to 
another? Could one be sent from Germany to the 
United States? 2. At what time during the year 
is the sun nearest the earth? How many miles is 
the earth from the sun at this time? What causes 
the sun to be nearer the earth at this time of year? 
—0O. N., Missouri. 

1. It is sent not very differently from 
the usual method with telegrams, except 
that the message, instead of being trans- 
mitted by wire, is thrown into space and 
caught by a receiving apparatus, just as 
words spoken into the air are caught, or 
heard, by listening ears. No limit has 
yet been found to the distance traveled. 
Wireless messages have come to the 
United States from Japan, which is 
farther away than Germany. 2. The 
earth is about 3,000,000 miles nearer to 
the sun in January than in July, because 
its orbit or path around the sun is ellip- 
tical, not circular. ‘lhe average distance 
is 93,000,000 miles. 

1, Where is Cape Cod Canal? 2. What are some 


of the advantages of this canal? 3. Give a bricf 
description of Helgoland.— A, L. T., West Virginia. 


1. It is a sea-level ship canal, about 
twelve miles long and twenty-five feet 
de2p, built across Cape Cod, and connect- 
ing Buzzard’s Bay and Barnstable Bay, a 
branch of Cape Cod Bay. 2. It will 
shorten the sea route between New York 
and Boston by about sixty-three miles, 
giving all the advantages which such 
shortening of distance on a commercial 
highway will afford. 3. This is a small 
German island, of about one-fifth square 
mile area, off the coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It holds a commanding posi- 
tion over the entrance to the Kiel Canal ; 
is heavily fortified, and is known as the 
‘*Gibraltar of the North Sea.’’ Previ- 
ously an independent republic, it came 
into possession of the dukes of Schleswig 
in the 14th century; was captured byDen- 
mark at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury; ceded to Great Britain in 1814; be- 
came a German possession by treaty with 
England in 1890. This island played an 
important part in the first year of the 
present war. It once had five times its 
present area, but was so washed by the 
waves that a sea wall twenty-five feet 
high, completed in 1910, was built for its 
protection. 

1. (a) What is meant by a graduated tax? (b) 
A single tax spstem? 2. A spherical ball must be 
how large in order that a cube, each surface of which 
contains 36 square inches, could be cut from it? 
Please give solution. 3. What is the President's 
salary ?—Subscriber of Four Years, Charles City, Ia. 

1. (a) A graduated tax is one levied 
on a graded scale of higher or lower rate 
according to circumstances, as the addi- 
tional income tax, for example, of 1% 
on incomes between $20,000 and $50,000, 
2% on $50,000 to $75,000, 3% on $75,000 
to $100,000, and so on. (b) The single 
tax is that principle, or theory, which 
favors the raising of all public revenues 
—national, state, municipal, etc,—by 
single tax upon land values, displacing 
all other forms of direct or indirect tax- 
ation. It is a tax not on land or the use 
of land, because it would then become a 
tax on labor, but purely on the value of 
land. 2. Diameter of ball must be the 
same as the diagonal of inscribed cube, 
and the. diaognal of a cube equals the 
square root of one-half its area. Since 
the area of a cube is six times the area 
of one surface, then the square root of 
one-half of six times thirty-six, will be 
the number of inches in diameter of the 
required ball. 3. The President’s salary 
is $75,000. 





WAR OPENS 30,000 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers mont try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. 49, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many comple oz pane questions, which 
will be sent free o 








FREE To TEACHERS 


Just to get your name and acquaint A 
with my unusual offering, I will send you ab- 
solutely FREE a fine quality LEAD pgs a 
together with my special offering of a Free 
Pencil Sharpener, upon receipt of your name 
and address, A Post Card will do. 


J. W. Bilodeau, Dept. 13, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Christian Science 


At Work 


A man is xnown by the 
werk he does. A good tree 
brings forth good fruit. 


In The Christian Science 
Monitor you see Christian 
Science at work. You real- 
ize what Truth and Principle 
can do when applied to a 
daily newspaper. 


The record of world hap- 
penings is given exactly, 
clearly, and with just balance. 


Highly interesting—for its 
readers know that the news 
and comments given in the 
Monitor have a real bear- 
ing upon their thought and 
lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c; a single copy for 3e stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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WRITE TODAY 
Uncle Sam will appreciate your efforts to relieve railroad 
congestion by ordering your Xmas Gifts early this year, 

We pay all postage. 
Order qulekly to insure re prompt delivery. . “aed back 
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Thousands of teachers have learned by experience that children at play or in the schoolroom, 
should wear Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels. They add buoyancy to the step, prevent slipping, and 
keep the schoolroom quiet when classes are marching on hardwood floors. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 





FOR MEN 


Why not set the litile folks a good example by wear longer than ordinary rubber heels although 
wearing Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels yourself? Tell they cost no more. 
them how Cat’s Paws make walking or dancing Cat’s Paws do not mar the floors. They help keep 
so safe and comfortable— how the Foster Friction the schoolroom clean because there are no holes to 
Plug is their safeguard against slipping—-how they track mud or dirt. The name is easy to remember. 


BLACK, WHITE OR TAN. FOR MEN, 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN—ALL DEALERS 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 Federal St. - - - . ° Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug whichprevents slipping. 


FOR “i. ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU GET CAT’S PAWS 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


Is Dependent Upon the Teacher’s Training and 
Equipment. The Teacher Who is Provided With 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Is Well Started on the Road to Success 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at Special Reduced Rate and on 
Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


UR chief aim 














Two ch 
Volumes epee 
ow eget of Practi- 
~ar4 ca ethods, 
9x12 Aids and Devi- 
Inches ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 

Full a work of the great- 
Bab est possible value 
Se if asc ae bi 
ea teachers in grade 
Keratol and tural schools 
Binding and at a price so 
reasonable and on 








terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 


MeTHOns Ans aw Devices: 





nite 
FOR JEAC HERS respective branches. 
VOLUME 4 a. 
Subjects 
VOLUME "h 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, language, 
Geography, History, : 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 
Education, Games 
VOLUME II 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work, — Recitatations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations Mor than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
512 Pages of plates in colors, 

. : 4 : Practical 
Over 500 Illustrations Size, Binding, Etc. j7i3¢2 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the pare. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy wcight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
i seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
Title is stamped in gold, 








ins. Bound in full baby 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


i is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1,00 on the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books the next succeeding four months. A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50, Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 


j i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.5U. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE USE THIS ORDER BLANK 














Every order for F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. 4 oe. seeent ane, ha 
i You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given ow 
Practical Me thods, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
Aids and Devices for volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to. Normal Instructor- 
i Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.00. 
Teachers 1S accepted Iam enclosing $1.00 manana agree poo ond name — 
- ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months, 
under an absolute ; as => NOTE: Sheald paths remit the full combination cash price ($5.50) with order, 


— change $6.00 in first paragraph to $5.50 and strike out the second paragraph. 
In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within tcn 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this $ Name -........:::sceceessseecesssseeenseaeees saeeeeeteaeeeenteseeesennees 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 


Street or R. F. D.cssceee covcccnvccnnccveeccvcsvsressssssssessssssssesicccess 
use the above order blank 
When Ordering the Books Alone, jo) a775e°as follows : 
If on the installment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 
d 4 . a word “‘volumes’”’ and $6.00 and mee i to $5.00. In the second paragraph 
Vv tons change “‘five months”’ to “‘four months.’ s 
“i ae! a . Roca remit the full eash price for the books alone, strike out all of first para- 
for the return of the graph between the word ‘‘volumes’’ and $6.00 and change $6.00 to $4.50. Also 
books at our expense strike out all of second paragraph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


toes 
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Making the Flags of the Allies 
* (Continued from page 17) 


be realized or appreciated. 
Belgium’s merchant flag consists of | 

three vertical bars of equal width: black, 
| —" and red, with black next the 
| staff. 
| The Serbian merchant flag consists of 
| three horizontal stripes of red, blue, and ' 
| white. ‘This is the same as the Russian 
merchant flag turned upside down, and 
might be mistaken for the Russian flag 
used as a signal of distress. 

The Japanese ensign consists of a ris- | 
ing sun slightly to the left of the center | 
of a white field, with rays radiating to 
all points of the compass. Both the sun 
and the rays ere red. ‘This is too diffi- 
cult for primary grades. The Japanese 
merchant flag as shown by the drawing, 
white with a red circle, representing the 
sun, is easily constructed. Care must 
be taken in cutting the circle that it is 
perfectly round. 

The national flag of China is composed | 
of five horizontal bars in the following | 
order: red, yellow, blue, white, and | 
black, with red at the top. | 

| 





EDITOR’S NOTE: There are two books pub- 
lished by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company that 
would be very helpful in teaching the preceding les- 
sons. One is “The Story of the Flag’’ (price 10 | 
cents)y) which is the life story of “Old Glory’ and | 
contains also “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the 
regulations pertaining to the flag, and the flag | 
salute. The other is a hand-work book entitled | 
“Little Citizens and Their Flags” (price 50 cents.) | 
This bock contains sixteen flags in colors, with the | 
outlines of the same flags to be colored, and the | 
outline of a boy and girl typical of the various | 
nationalties for coloring. | 





John J. Pershing’s Climb to Fame | 
(Continued from page 18) 


18 he began his work. He had had just 
a week’s play spell. He has not rested | 
in his strenuous life fora day since. He 
is in command, not vnly of the first Amer- | 
ican army ever landed on European soil, | 
but it is also the greatest army ever | 
commanded by an American general. 
He is like Grant in his silence, like 
Lincoln in his keen sense of humor and 
sympathetic heart, like Washington in 
his indefatigable industry and keen sense 

















of justice, and like some great captain 
of industry in his immediate grasp of de- 
tails, in resourcefulness, and quickness 
of decision. 

The Philadelphia ‘‘ Public Ledger’’ de- | 
scribes his appearance as, ‘‘lean but | 
rugged, his six feet and better, every 
inch bone and muscle, he typifies the 
ideal cavalry officer. He has been har- 
dened by field service in several difficult 
posts. Hecares little for swivel-chairs, 
but he dotes on boots and saddles.’’ 

It is fitting that he should lead our 
troops in defense of France and liberty, 
for the blood of Alsace came to him 
through his ancestors. 


Primary Reading 
(Continued from page 36) 


velops in the child the power of auto- 
matic word recognition, or the power to 
interpret with ease and accuracy the vis- | 
ible form of the word into the spoken 
form. When this has been accomplished 
the child readily associates the hitherto 
strange visible word through the famil- 
iar spoken word with the idea back of 
which stands the object or the experi- 
ence, and he interprets the printed page 
into definite ideas, thoughts, feelings, etc. 

In thirty consecutive units the Lewis 
Story Method presents a complete phonic 
scheme. Each unit is presented through 
an appropriate story. The stories are so 
planned as to present each lesson ex- 
actly as it should be taught. Each unit 
teaches some essential phonic fact or 
principle, which is reviewed or applied in 
the next unit. The work of each unit 
prepares so thoroughly for the next that 
in six to ten weeks the beginner readily 
develops a reading vocabulary of six 
hundred to one thousand words, and long 
before the end of the first year he be- 
comes an independent reader. 

The Lewis Story Method also solves | 
all the problems in spelling. It provides 
graded exercises in visualizing, and thus 
trains the eye to get a perfect image of 
those words which do not obey phonic 
laws, and it gives a thorough course in 
ear training which enables the ear to de- 
tect each consonant sound and to recog- 
nize each vowel sound as open or closed, 
while the training given in phonics en- 
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ables the child to refer each sound to the 


| letter or letters used to represent it. 


But the Lewis Story Method does 
much more than merely enable the child 
to read and spell. It makes him love 
to read and spell. It makes him love 


| school, and it moulds his character and 


inculeates obedience. It teaches him how 
to study and helps him to concentrate. 
Here are some of the books that one 


' training teacher had a class of begin- 


ners read in eighteen weeks: Progressive 
Road to Reading, Book One; Free and 
Treadwell First Reader; Aldine First 
Reader; Wide Awake First Reader; Riv- 
erside First Reader, and selections from 
Aldine Second Reader; Howe Second 
Reader; Free and Treadwell Second 
Reader, and Wide Awake Second Reader. 

One great advantage of the Story 
Method over other methods is due to the 
fact that it is not necessary to change 
the books of the pupils in order to teach 
the method. All that is needed is the 
teacher’s Story Method outfit which the 
author has prepared for the use of teach- 
ers and mothers. 


New Aims in Teaching History 


(Continued from pare 35) 


be asked about; things to be compared; 
results to measure. 

6. To know that home life, the life of 
heroic and useful persons, the life of ad- 
venture, invention, sacrifice, are helpful 
and interesting to children. 

7. To know that the purpose is to show. 
the child how useful and important 
things have come, through many changes, 
by admirable efforts of men and women. 

8. To show that we must think and 


| work, to preserve, improve, and add to 


what we have. 


BIG AIM V: TO BE A TEACHER WHO 
USES COMMON SENSE AND SKILL 
IN CHOOSING AND USING HER 
METHODS AND DEVICES AND 
Pik INCIPLES. 


Sub Aims: 

1. ‘lo know that methods are guided by 
principles. 

2. To know that methods vary as the 
aims, and as children do. ‘ 

3. To know that a first aim of methods 
is to arouse interest and a desire to know 
more. 

4. To know that a second aim is to 
satisfy that desire (by pictures, objects, 
current events, stories, readings, etc., 
all used with skill). 

5. To know that a story or information 
asked for is far more productive than 
one forced on the child. 

6. To know that a story well told is 
better than one read, for younger chil- 
dren; one read well, explained well, bet- 
ter than one poorly told, for older chil- 
dren. 

7. To know that a story-picture should 
be expressed by children (not heard 
merely) as in talking, writing, drawing, 
acting, singing, making, etc. ; that child 
acting and sand-table scenes are espe- 
cially valuable for seeing things in pro- 
portion and relation. 

8. To know that history is not an ‘‘in- 
formation subject’’ merely, but somc- 
thing to live over—that is, see over, 
think over, feel over, talk over, do over, 
and apply to daily living. 

9. To know that Americans need to 
know how to use information to produce 
better citizenship, rather than to know 
more information. 

10. To know that, therefore, her meth- 
ods should be shaped so as to result in a 
better citizen, who can use himself more 
effectively for a better community and 
nation. 

11. To know that her better citizen 
must see into things more; think over 
and ahead of what he sees, hears, reads, 
and thus decide on action; that her chil- 
dren must be persistently trained in these 
things until habits are formed. 

12. To know that skilled exercises in 
clear, alert seeing; inquiring; reading; 
honest, balanced thinking; reasonable 
decision; resolute action are priceless in 
American education. 

13. To know that these exercises should 
be based on events in history that ex- 
plain or put value on things that are nec- 
essary and vital.to life here and now. 

14. To know that the adaptation of 
these topics and exercises to the differ- 
ent grades in school is outlined in the 
Course of Study. 
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IVA (Xa tS 


in the 
Hospital 


_ She Had Never 
; - Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we believe, in this extract 
from a letter received from a teacher in Wisconsin : 











“T was sick with bronchitis and received your check be- 
fore I was back at school a week. Because of the kind letter 
that preceded it, it seemed more like a friendly society than a 
business organization. It certainly is ideal, I think. 


“I am considered a very strong woman and never have 
pitiats ill health, but one of the teachers here whom I wanted to join, too, 
anal never had been sick and felt secure. She spent twelve weeks in the hos- 
i pital here witha day and night nurse. Dreadful expense, maybe she will ‘oin now.” 


_~ LettheT.C.U. 
Protect Your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National organization of Teachers for Teachers. Its purpose is to provide you 
an income when your regular income is interrupted by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, and to provide funds to help pay the 
Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


What the T.C.U. A Few Cents a Day | Protesion ts Necessary 
Will Do For You / Keeps Danger Away 





Ada J. Miller, Los Angeles, Cal., 
writes: “I thank you sincerely for your 
prompt and sympathetic response to the 
report of my recent illness. The gener- 





e 5 . i : ous amount of the check was a very 
g s c - 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are In these uncertain times, when expenses are limb salissthe eben dim 
disabled by Sickness or Accident. ing so steadily and savings are so difficult to keep, it is | “I would consider it a mistake not to 
very unwise for any Teacher to neglect that first precau- || >¢ 4 member of or to withdraw from the 


- ; ; T.C. U. This is the second time in two ||} 
tion that a good business man always takes—protecting years that I have been the recipient of a 


his time and income against the vicissitudes of the future. substantial benefit derived from the 


It will pay you $50 a month when you 
are quarantined and your salary stopped. 


ee Gat 
It will pay you $25 a month for illness True, you may never be ill, or you may never sufier “Last fall when there came such an 
i never be quarantined, and if urgent demand for our money I seriously 
that does not confine you to the house, but keeps an Accident, or you may q : aia contemplated dropping out and turning || 
you from work. are that fortunate, you may never need assistance. the amount of the premium—small as it 
But many teachers are ill every year, and many of them suffer was — toward a Liberty Bond, but I || 


It will pay operation benefits in addition decidedly changed my mind, and bought 


Accidents, and many of them are Quarantined,—thereby having their 
2 y Q , 7 € both. It seems to me that such a personal 























to other benefits after your Policy has been main- incomes cut off when they need them most—and being compelled to security is as necessary a war measure 
tained in force for one year. spend their savings of to plunge deeply into debt. | as any. other correct financial plan.” | 
‘ ‘i 2 Almost every week some Teacher, struggling bravely against | La as 2 
It will pay youa 20% increase in Sick Ben- the financial difficulties of an unexpected Sickness 
efits for we months when you are confined to or Accident, writes ; ‘‘I-wish I had known of your FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
an established hospital. organization before.” pam née eteee6 steed aceon coweueecan@inns 
7 o,° Ry q 
It pays regular indemnities of from $333 , Now yes ig do know re T. “ U. | To the T.C. U,, 
: : ° and realize that a few cents a day wi ee nan- . 
to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental , . y P an. 402 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

a. cial danger away from you, surely you will waic 1 ey woe NE ce ea eae Ce 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel no longer. At least sign and send the Coupon a — ennui tacit eceatiebe ear a ia . sre 
i : : : ' fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 

accidents. for complete information and then decide. : 
' 

TE SN egndenere Searens es h Cae ee an a — 
ACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS _ : 
1 

: Address ----------- . sich 
1 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


402 T. C. U. Bldg., | LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Write for Your Copy of: 


eo Great Son Song Book 





teacher should 
be familiar with 
this popular song 
book, that so well meets the 
needs of school music teach- 
ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 
in use proves its merit. Bound in handy size, 
music in easy keys, complete with words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 





is a collection that embraces a wide 
range of patriotic and home songs, 
folk and opera melodies, sentimental 
and college songs—a really remarkable val- 


Other Famous 
Cable Books 


101 Famous Poems. 


ue for the price. Write today for free copy. Everyday Song Book 
PRICES: Onl, 5c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Favorite Songs(Cath- 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less olic edition.) 


than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 





The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


wae 



































CALENDAR SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful Christmas aia for Your Pupils 
_~ WE are offering this 


year four new 
styles of Calendar Sou- 
venirs which are sure to 
A please both the teach- 
‘ er and pupils. These 
styles are all made up 
in identically the same 
manner and differ only 
in the designs appear- 
ing on them. Each 
souvenir consists of two 
cards of fine white 
bristol and as many 
inner pages as are re- 
quired for the special 
printing pertaining to 
your school, The de- 
sign (your choice of 
any of the four illustrated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and gold wiih 
photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is not desired 
an appropriate landscape or patriotic design in colors will appear in its place. The front card 
and inner pages are attached to a larger card at the bottom of which is a very artistic 1919 Calen- 
dar pad with cover printed in red, green and gold. The border design on the larger card is richly 
stamped in gold. The inner pages are of a fine grade of paper tue contain name of school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board and pupils. An 
appropriate poem is also included. The two cards and intervening sheets are tied at the top with 
a silk ribbon. Size of souvenir 4x73¢ inches. 


The four Styles of Calendar Souvenirs are designated as follows : 


No. 80C—Poinsettia Design No. 50C—Victory Design 
No. 75C—Holly Design No. 45C—Liberty Design 


The illustration affords but a meager idea of the real beauty and attractiveness of these Souvenirs, The designs ap- 
pearing on them are reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the 
delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist's original. The two Christmas styles (Nos. 75C and 
80C) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty and attractive designs appearing on them. the two patriotic 
styles (Nos. 45C and 50C) are equally as artistic in design and coloring and are especially appropriate at this time. 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 80C, 75C, 50C and 45C 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 


With Photograph: One dozen or less, $1.75. | Without Photograph: Onedoz. or less, $1.50. 
Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cemts each. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 


Special Discount on Club Orders Jo %fuliiw dicount of {0p un the ene las 
A Free Sample of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page will be sent on request if you 
Read Carefully Before Ordering 


will state the number of pupils in your school or room, 

When ordering any of the souvenirs inet on this page give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, 
school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully 
before sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the piace 
at which you may happen to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, Underscore w’s to distinguish them from m’s, If any 
errors occur through our fault, yout souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on 
Them ; where pupil's names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have 
name and address of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
registered letter, 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly. we 
urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at 


the proper time. 
F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


No, 80C No, 75C No, 50C No. 45C 
Poinsettia Design Holly Design victory Design Liberty Design 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Our Learning To Like Club 
By Emma H. Van Voorhies — 


All roads lead to Rome. Nowadays all 
lessons lead to conservation. This year, 
when teaching Greece, as called for in the 
Paterson 6 B history course,’ the pupils 
seemed much impressed with the account 
of the black broth eaten by the Spartan 
boys. ‘‘Why not be a little less particu- 
lar ourselves, and try to learn to like 
what the rest of the family have, instead 
of causing the waste and bother that is 
made when each one insists that mother 
cater to his peculiar appetite?’’ 
question was the beginning of our L. T. 


L. (Learning To Like) club, made up of 


members who had learned to like some 
good, wholesome, nourishing kind of food, 


that once they shunned when it was} 


served to the rest of the family. 

The club soon began to grow as various 
pupils came in with accounts of new 
things they had learned to like. Before 
long everybody in the class had joined. 
Brothers and sisters were taken in as 
honorary members. A minister called, 
learned of the club, and promised to start 
one among his parishioners. A neighbor- 
ing grade took up the idea. The work 
brought in a little real composition, as we 
wrote to various people who we thought 
would be interested in our scheme. Al- 
together, it furnished us some amuse- 
ment, a little school work, and, best of 
all, a certain quiet sense of accomplish- 
ment of something worth while that 
would add ina definite way to the re- 
sources we can muster for our country. 

A few of the children’s own letters 
tell the story. 


School No. 
Dear Mr. Rich:— 
We have started a league which is 
called** Learning To Like’’ League. This 
league is helping our government and 
our mothers. Our mothers don’t have to 
cook different kinds of food when we 
like everything. We help the government 
by not wasting our food. 
Our class has one hundred per cent. 
Now we are trying to get more members 
to join. I have started to like soup and 


19, Paterson, N. J., 


| rye bread. 


Dear Mr. Rich:— 


/a great deal during war. 


| potatoes, or war 
| less days we can eat fish. 


| 
| 
| 











| truly, 


| with care. 


If more members join this league it 
will help win this war. If every one 
would join this league, just see how much 
food we would be conserving. Yours 
Elizabeth Ammacher. 


School No. 19, Paterson, N. J.* 

We have organized a league called the 
Learning To Like. We are doing this to 
conserve food. Now that this great war 
is on we must save. Saving means 
Our govern- 
ment has to feed the Allies. They de- 
| pend on us for food. And then we have 
| to feed our boys ‘‘over there.’ 

'To have wheatless days we can eat “ice, 
bread; to have meat- 
Our govern- 
ment does not want the American people 
to starve themselves; eat plenty but 
Yours truly, 

Bessie Goldman. 


School No. 19, Paterson, N. J., 
| Dear Mr. Rich:— 

Our class has formed a league of 
Learning to Like, to help the government 
and our mothers to conserve food. Our 
class has one hundred per cent in it. I 
shall name some of the things I have 
learned to like which I did not like before. 
I have learned to like fish, spinach, po- 
tatoes, onions, cabbage, oatmeal, rye 
bread, and brown bread. I shall try to 
have someone else join the league. 
Yours truly, Sadie Leone. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Last month we an- 
nounced that we should publish in this 
issue a second story in the ‘‘Stories in 
Everyday Manners for Telling and Read- 
ing’”’ by the well known author, Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. At the last moment this 
article had to be withdrawn. Many of 
our readers will be glad to know that 
these delightful story-lessons in Manners 
—seven of them—have been put into book 
form and mag be obtained from the pub- 
‘lishers of this magazine, Ask for In- 
structor Literature Series No. 304, “Story- 
Lessons in Everyday Manners.’’ Price 
6 cents. We suggest that these stories be 
used once a week in the period known as 
“Opening Exercises.’ 
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Illustrators --Cartoonists --Com- 
mere aid ee ists make big money. 
Le: pari a at home in spare 
instruction 


n ‘ 
fece exviains overythtg. Write . 
for it tod Get’ our Special 
Free oocay: offer. de 
Wosmaster, School of Art, Sere 4 
=> 


1363 H8t., N.W. Washington, D 
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| How To: Earn 
Junior Red Cross Money. 


| ° Have your pupils sell 25-cent assortments of 
| CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS. Every- | 
| body uses some cards at holiday time. 
Our wholesale price to you is 12% cents. 
Sample Assortment sent for inspection. 
Sandford Card Company, Dansville, N. ee 


o——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Weddings 3's" aseeasian 


Visiting— 100 for 7 75 cents. 50 for 50 cents. 
Cards» Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 6c. 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co... Dansville, N. Y. 




















To 
‘WRITE 














BiG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 3x5 
feet, genuine bunting, fast 
} colors, full number stars, 
stripes sewed together 





Given for selling 25 sets 
Patriotic Post-Cards at We 
aset. Write for them, 

BLUINE MFG, CO.,468 MILL Street, Concord Jet,, Massachusetis 


OMEN Wyte. in 


Banks are gnploving ‘ba hundreds B. women in every de- 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean 
ple asant work, with men’ s pay. You can learn by, pail. 
Send for free’ book, ‘‘How to, Beccen e a Banker,’ 
Edgar G. Alcorn, Pres. Ame rican School of Banking 
Dept. 83, 185 East State Street, Columbus, 


WANTE 


to established dealers. 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses, 
at once, GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. 


















ten bright, capable 
ladies totravel, demon- 
strate and sell well known goods 
$25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
Address 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


| itera 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
, 15c for6prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


FRE 











A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address WRITERS’ 
Service, Dept. 27, Auburn,N.Y. 





Book on Destroying Hair] 


New Book Be Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical Colleg ca 5 armicy pte Tells 
cause and cure. E 
Non-technical. Send 2 sta 





en amps = > matter. 
RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING C€0., Riverside, K. 1. 
STORY MAGAZINES 


A. Everyland, foreign stories, $1.50 a year; trial copy for three 
3-cent stamps. 

B. Little Folks, $1.50 year ; trial copy for three 8-cent stamps. 

C. Every Chiid’s, $1.50a ye ar; trial copy for three 8-cent stamps. 


Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 


Don’t matter if broken. 
CASH 0 Op HY) LD FALSE iaal mo aes up to $35.00 per 
set, also actual value 

for diamonds, old gold,silver and platinum. Send by parce! post---re- 


ceive cash by return mail. Will return goods if or is unsatisfactory. 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, . 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


A capable teacher at least 25 years 
Wante ——of age, to travel and do educational 
— work; must have some: business abil- 


ity; state educational qualifications, experience and salary expected. 
Address Department B, 815 Mutual Life Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Wy7-thd = ea 


and short stories Experience unnecessary; ‘details tree 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo 


Men of Ideas Should write for, new 
‘*Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ ‘Patent Buyers’? and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 

RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 


$1.00 EARN $1.0 Write for 12 of Our 


Famous Art Pictures, 
Sell for 25c. ea. When sold send us $2.00 and keep $1.00. 
B. KNAPP CO., 961 East 23rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Dept. F-10, 








Dept. 63, 2007 5S. 











and inventive ability 








Cash or ro’ 


. ' ' 
Inventions Commercialized ai"-."isktesi: 
I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
$3 ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Write rsa re tae 


lication. 





A WEEK EVENINGS. 
Tells how. 2c Postage. 








The Emblem of Victory with its twelve great war heroes 
will be found on page 9. 





Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Miter’ s Many ih Agency, 


Orations, 


& 
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AMooreDush Dins 





Glass Heads, Steel Points, 


Teachers find them invaluable for hanging 

Charts, Maps, Notices, Pictures, Pennants 
and wall decorations, Simply push them in with 
your fingers. Won't injure plaster or woodwor' 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


‘The Hanger with the Twist” } 








More satisfactory and easier to use it, ; 
than nails or screws for hanging 
heavy Pictures.Cloc ke, Book Shelves, 
Hall Racks, Clothing, ete., sighing * up to 
100 pounds. Will not distgure wal 
At Stationery, Hardware, 1 Oc 
Photo, Sc and 10c Stores 


Send lc for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and gy Postal 
size, printing surface, »x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $ Fulldiree: 
ample te. Also 
es. Send for 
Wor oe and Bee cial 
Satisfaction or 



















wea ee ] 


NW 


)) FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, 


RILEY SONGS 


FOR THE RILEY SEASON 


and its schools, 
5 han’ 


hc 
pay 
fj 









i 


Circular, Sample 
to_ Teachers. 


Offer 





<= 
a 


NE W YORK 








Best-loved Riley music of his home state 
Old Sweetheart (favorite monologue}, ) 
Annie and 3 others in 1 boo 4, poe. Ragge dy Man, 36c. 
Luilaby (perfect autumn song), end for Xis stof other 

25e titles. Stamps in small deno: oa ations < only, or money or- 
ders. Please do not ask approvals without depositing price. 


KRULL SONG COMPANY 


1452 N. Penn. St. Indianapolis, Indiana 

















oll Gl 


piaio logues, Pecttations. Drills, 8p sakers, Mono- 
logues, Folk L ncea, Opere ettas, Musical Pieces, 
s, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
tables aux, Pantomimes, "Special En- 

Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, 
of 


oy LS 

s, Shadow Plays, 
tertainments. for all Holiday 
Make - Up Goods, ete 
all npee and. cocasons. 
cata —E. Every 
Teacher shea have one, 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 

Dept. 58 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full informativa and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, © WASHINGION, D. C. 





New 
Patriotic Plays, 
i ts, Etc. 


Sart: 
nter 




















High School Course 
in Two Yo 


Here 1s complete and 


er 1 
ye ot high school course that you 
in finish 2 two years. 


il college entrance require- 
members of the faculties of 
universities and academies. his is your opportunity. 

rite for booklet and full p No what- 
Write today NO Ww. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, SA 


GOVERNMEN MEN and WOMEN 


Good salaries, Permauent positions. No experience or pull 
needed. We help you secure position, Particulars FREE. 
Write Today. Columbia School of Civil Service, 
415 Jordan Bldg., Washington, BD. C. 


ORATIONS, giss\"ipensct te. Mees 


Original accurate sehen for all events. The kind 
that riug true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 


TRY THE DILIGENCE CARDS 


in one of your grades for a few months. HOME CREDITS 
and REPORT CARD combined. No figuring. Five for 
10 Cents. One Hundred for $1.20. Prices per M quoted. 





ever, 











NEEDS THOUSANDS 





Addresses, Special Papers, I¢s- 
yg Debates, ete., prepared 











M. M. BROOKS, Wantagh. N. Y. 
agen w book, 
Ambitious Authors! si 


ay be your a, aa SUCCESS. Lists 100 publishers wanting 
shor t stories, poe ete. Write today for free descriptive circular. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 104, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and 
ments. Catalogue ree. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. Il. Clyde, Ohio. 


1 SEX OLOGY | 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. } 
imparts i ina clear wholesome + 
way, in one volume: t 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 





Ientertain- 





as 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y oung Wife Should Have. 
ek a eb 

ea ould Impart to Her er 
$2.00 sata ig Medical Koowledge a Wie Should Have 


Write for ‘-Other People’s Opinions”’ und Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry verry Building, PHILA., PHILA.. PA. PA. 
ee ee ee ee 


{ Allin one volume, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
The Rural School in Community 


Organization 
(Continued from page 15) 


such a time as the community appre- 
ciates the work done and supplies per- 
manent lighting of some sort. 

As time goes on and the scope of ac- 
tivity broadens, some equipment will be 
necessary. A few dozen folding-chairs 
will add to the seating capacity of the 
room. A smali platform in the front of 
the room can be used for a stage for 
plays. Further development may neces- 
sitate a remodeling of the building pro- 
viding for a schoolroom with a good 
stage, kitchen, library, etc., so that the 
school plant may become a real com- 
munity center. 

There are many rural and village 
schools fulfilling this new function. 
Their activities cover a very wide range. 
Each one has had to start in its own 

yay at its own task. The important 
thing is that they started. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of the things achieved. 

1. Many schools have formed local 
councils of defense. 

2. A community fair exhibiting things 
grown or made in the community was 
the first event in one school. Cost, two 
dollars. 

38. Public meetings every two weeks 
throughout the entire year brought many 
lectures on agriculture and homemaking, 
home talent plays, spelling and ciphering 
matches, ete. 

4. A public forum was organized which 
is creating public opinion on _ public 
questions and making a definite contri- 
bution to democracy. Last year these 
meetings were largely given over to 
Liberty Loan, Red Cross, and food pro- 
duction and conservation work. 

5. Many schools have become centers 
for farm bureau work in both agricul- 
ture and homemaking. This is especially 
true in boys’ and girls’ club work. 

6. Small community meetings at the 
schoolhouse have resulted in the forming 
of homemaking clubs, cow test associa- 
tions, seed corn clubs, etc., which have 
met a real need in the community. 

7. One town came together at the 
schoolhouse to consider the future wel- 
fare of the community. Committees 
were appointed to study agriculture, 
civie affairs, education, roads, health, 
and boys’ and girls’ activities. These 
committees worked two months. They 
-alled in a number of persons from the 
Agricultural College, State Board of 
Education, Board of Health, and the 
Highway Commission for advice. At a 
later community meeting each commit- 
tee reported a few plans or projects. 
These were presented to the people. 
Some were rejected but almost all were 
adopted as the community's working 
program. They have been carrying out 
this program for the past three years 
and have achieved tremendous things. 

What of the future? The achieve- 
ments here mentioned and scores of 
others clearly indicate that there are 
great days ahead for the rural school, 
whether of the one-room or consolidated 
type. After the war the American peo- 
ple will be ready to settle down to busi- 
ness and make whatever local readjust- 
ments are necessary to our best develop- 
ment. The chief element in this read- 
justment will be the long look ahead for 
the welfare of the community. Com- 
munity organization will be everywhere 
in demand. The school cannot escape 
having a large part in this. The part a 
given school will have depends on three 
things: The school plant must become 
more largely a public building. The 
curriculum must be such as will bring 
the realities of life to those taught. ‘The 
teacher must increasingly become a com- 
munity secretary employed for the en- 
tire year and a continuous resident of 
the community. The rural community 
is ready for the school to go as far as it 
likes and has been found willing to pay 
the bill just as soon as constructive re- 
sults are forthcoming. 

NOTE: A bulletin just published by the Massa- 


chusetts Agricultural College on “Community Or- 
ganization”’ takes up this question in detail. 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in seript lettering includ- 
4 in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 ‘Voltas Cards, - 75 cents- 


Vrite for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestaat St., Philadelphia, Pa 








See Pres. Wilson, Gen. Pershing, Gen. Foch, Gen. Haig, 
Adm, Sims and seven other great war heroes on pace 9. 
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Don’t Be a Wall Flower! 











’ 

Learn To Play 

By Note 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Banjo, 
Guitar, "Cello, 
Piccolo, Trombone, 
Clarinet, Flute, 
Saxophone, Ukelele, 
Harp, Sight Singing. 











Now at last you car 









No longer need the ability to sgiaditdeciaiec nar aoe ae seen music be shut out of your life! 
learn music—how to play any instrument -at home—yet without having a tes 





cher atYour el- 


bow. By our wonderful home study method we have made it easy for you to play by note 
the Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin Guitar, Cornet, Cello, Piccolo, Trombone, Clari- 
net, Flute, Harp, Saxophone, Ukelele, or learn Sight Singing 

No tiresome, “‘dry’’ exercises, no inconvenience, no trick music, no “‘numbers,’’ yet sim- 





ple, wonderful, easy for even a child. Now you. ean bring into 


your own life and the lives of others endless pleasure and happiness 
through your music. Instead of bei ing a forsaken “wall flower’”’ 
you will be the most popular person in your sect. By our new a 


more than 200,000 gentlemen, ladies and children in all parts of the 
world have learned to play successfully and skillfully. 


WONDERFUL LESSONS FREE 


We want to have one pupil in each los pality AT ONCE to help adve wtis se our 
wonderful, easy system of teaching music. For a limited time w ther 
fore makin a special advertising offer to give you music lessons in your own 
home, absolutely free. e and sheet music, whic 

ma je can do this because car éoutee m: friends--pupils ree« wc id 
it to others and then we make our profit e make this offer on condition 


that you give them our name when they ask you, 
MAIL COUPON 


SEND NO MONEY “*'sonay 


Only charges for px 






Learning prosic successfully by our Home Study method is a me ositive, 
proven fact. The lessons are so interesting it is more like a game than a study. 
Thousands who never knew one note from another be fore taking the lessons 
The average ye arly enrollment for the 


FOR LESSONS 





have developed into expert musicians. 7, “ 
past few years 3 has been over 25,000 pupils. We grade you before you start U.S. School of Musie, 610 Branswieck Bide. New Vor! 

and fit the instruction to your special needs, A be szinner gets entirely diffe r 
ent lessons than one who has he ac le *s80Ns, Please send = me w fre awh Musi ’ 
hy Mail '* Iw r ' ri « 


ciple ns 06 One wonderful System of f Music Teach ing from be winning to 
end, anc ntains scores of letters from pupils who have become 
players asa result of the Course. Write to-day. 


expert 
Mail coupon or postal. 


U. S. SCHOOL. OF MUSIC 


NEW YORK 


| 
4 
' 
. 
€ 
Let us send you our new 24- -page book, which describes the secret prin ‘ 
= 
. 
t 
s 
. 
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DEPT. 610, BRUNSWICK BUILDING, 


How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


fre guaranteed to give a 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. Asean”: 


INDIANA 








maximum amount of service at a 















I will tell you 
How to Reduce 


OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


How often have you said, “If I could only put on 25 
pounds!” or, “My! How I'd like to be rid of this Fat!” 
Do you realize that you can weigh just exactly what you 
should by following my easy, sc ientific directions in the 
privacy of your room? And you will be stronger and look 
younger as you change your figure, 

The medical magazines advertise my work. 
cians’ wives and daughters are my pupils. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


I have devoted fifteen years tothis work. Over 80,000 refined, 
intelligent women have not only regained health, vitality and per- 
fect figures and carriage, but they have learned how to /¢¢p both. 

Scores of my pupils have been relieved of all sorts of chronic 
ailments that probably now afflict you. 

Drop me a line and I will explain, without expense, the method 
by which you can improve your figure; build up your vitality; 
strengthen your nerves; secure perfect se lf-control ; and flood 
your entire life with the joy of perfect health. 










Physi- 
















If you tell me your problems I'll write you frankly what you 
can expect. 

My services are personal toyou, Your case will be individually 
handled. I am at my desk from 8 to 5 daily, studying my pupils’ 
cases. May I help you? 

Send for illustrated Booklet showing you how to stand correct- 
ly ; or, better still, write me a letter describing your particular 
case—I will respect your confidence. 










" | 

If you have any of the following derangements, | 

run a line through it and send it to w } 

Excess Flesh in any part « | 
mn 


Thin bs ust,Chest, Nech 


Lack of Re nerve 
s 





t or Arms Irrit 














Round Sh« valde rs pation 
2 c su stion 
Susanna Cocroft sqrics Binsin 
Non Gi irculation Res ima soak m 
Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago fee te golds, 4 


Sleeplessness Malnenisssint jon 











STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOFS 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT'S 


Perfection Toe Spring ag B P 


Wo ps at night, with auxiliary 
ypliance for da 


Removes the Actual Cause 


i the ae d doint and bunion. 


Full po urticula rsanda 

in plain envelope, 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 





Estab, 1901 


Dept. H. N. 1328 Broadway (at 35th Street,) New.York 














Business and a 
headache don’t mix— 


SHAC 


puts headache out of business 
10c and 25c at drug stores 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
ffee trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR €O, 
46 Murray St., N.Y City 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Pyne Deat Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
with these Artifi- 
ar Drums. I wear 
them day and night. They 
are perfectly comfort- 
able. Noonesees them. 
Wr to me and Is Ml you a 

deaf anc 
Saeed seske poser, BisOcene tetacated Ear Drum 
GEO.P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co.(Inc.) 

28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 



























SUBMARINE: cr REE 





REAL St pEnELSINE, Tuns under water, dive »s, shoots torpedo 
has propell ‘ring rudder, at itomatic torpedo gun. 
Given for selling ms se 4 Patriotic Post Cards at 10 cents @ set. 


BL UINE MFG. 20., 467 Mill St., Concord Jnct., Mass 
». 








A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 


Ask tor Frec Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ga; SEXUAL 
624) KNOWLEDGE 


| ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
$1.00 Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed plain noe binding —320 pages—many illustrations 
‘able of contents, & commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 







































HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 

These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS ore 











COM. DRAPER 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Aritimetic,* Baas 025 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, w ith Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra," with Ans .25 
Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 

. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
3 — Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 





500 \Sceetions in Reading with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subjec.. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Helping to Win the War 


(Continued from page 29) 


When they arrived home, Dorothy 
slipped into the kitchen where her 
mother was cooking supper. 

** Mother, you know I can sew quite 
well, so won’t you let me, instead of the 
dressmaker, make Edith’s dresses?’’ 
Dorothy asked. **You know she charges 
@ great deal.’’ 

Her mother was a little dubious but 
finally consented. 

That evening when their father came 
home he was made to listen to all their 
plans. 

‘*Daddy, Iam going to make Guedy’s 
(Edith’s Chinese name) dresses, and 
mother said she would pay me so I can 
buy—’’here Dorothy was interrupted by 
Frank. 

“Say, papa, I am going to earn money 
too. May I help rake the yard to-mor- 
row?’’ he asked eagerly. 

Little Tom said nothing, only sat look- 
ing gravely at his father. 

**Papa, kin I help you, too?’’ he finally 
asked. 

** Yeah, yew kin help,’’ he assured him. 

Finally after all were through, Mr. 
Kee made aproposal. ‘‘Evelly time yew 
git up before ha’ pasht six I give yew 
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one dime.’’ 

“Oh, good, that ’Il be easy!’’ 
*“T "ll beat you all up.”’ 
‘‘i’m going to bed now. | 
The children were not inclined to get | 
up early without a great deal of persua- 
sion and so the father saw that he might | 
make them rise of their own accord. 

The first week Mabel earned sixty 
cents; Dorothy and the smaller children 
only ten or twenty cents. When the sec- 
ond pay day came, Mabel received none 
and the others received about forty cents 
apiece. Mabel was not in the habit of 
being beaten, however, and so when the 
end of the month came, she had won out 
by sixty cents more than the rest. 

One Saturday morning, Dorothy fin- 
ished four little dresses and received 
three dollars. Oh! how proud she was! 
Frank piled in two cords of wood and 
Mabel mowed the big lawn. They re- 
frained from going to many picture 
shows and they managed to go by the 
confectioner’s with averted faces. The 
last I heard from them, the family had 
bought over forty dollars’ worth of War 
Savings Stamps. 

Don’t you think that every American 
boy and girl could do as much as this 
Chinese family to help Uncle Sam? 
(This is a true story.) 


War Work for Teachers 


Teachers will find ample opportunity for 
various sorts of war work in connection 
with their school duties this year. The 
schools will be looked to to do their full 
part, and both because of their oppor- 
tunities there, and because of their posi- 
tions in the community, teachers will 
be called upon to give to the fullest 
measure of their time and their ener- 
gies to the various patriotic and charita- 
ble movements connected with the war. 
The Red Cross with its steady demands, 
the Junior Red Cross, the Thrift Stamps 
and War Savings Certificates, and the 
Fourth Liberty Loan will all call for es- 
pecial work as local needs demand. In 
October the Y. M. C. A. drive for $100, - 
000,000 will interest the whole country, 
and this will make a_ special demand 
upon the leaders and workers in every 
community, and especial appeal to 
those who have kept intelligent touch 
with its work and that of its allied organ- 
ization in the camp and ‘‘over there.’’ 
Gen. Pershing recently endorsed the say- 
ing of the colonel: ‘‘Give me 900 men 
and the Y. M. C. A. and. I will have a 
more effective fighting force than 1000 
men without it.’’ To add ten per cent to 
our fighting force by sustaining such an 
organization is well worth while. 

We bespeak for all our teaching force 
not only loyalty in every word in the 
schoolroom but active support of every 
loyal movement outlined. 


ill The Hair Root 





My method is the ony way to prevent the hair Soom 
—— o Scars. Book 


rowing again. Easy, 
rite today, enclosing ~ fe teac! h beauty culture. 
D. J. MAHLER, 420-X meee Park, Providence, R. I. 








Every patriotic teacher should turn to page 9 of this 





map azine at once, 





October 1918 





Helpful Books for Teachers 


Yics> Yow Can Order Now and Pay November 15th 
If More Convenient. See Notice on Page 2 


Prepared Sepecieliy | for 

eeley’s Question Book fers: yrse'tevi 

SEELEY, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 

name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- 

ucation,”’ “‘Foundations of Education,’”’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 

G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 





English and American Arithmetic Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government 
Reading Algebra Lessons on Manners 

Orthography Writing and Morals 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teaching 
ammar School Manage- Suggestions for the 

U. S. History ment Study of Events 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of Studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
@ SECOND. By Questions covering every phase of each subject. @. THIRD. By answers to all 
these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

455 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25. 








eM Nee ay of All Grades. By 

very ay all Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 

McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books, They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with whichtodo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems~— Stories—Helpsin Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25. 


Comatied and ar- 
e Year’s Entertainments <723°t, iz 
N. McFER. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various -Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, Itis an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools, 
The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the 




















Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 —_ column pages (page size 

‘4 x 8% inches) well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams ........................00000: $2.25 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with ¢2rs,Ente™, 2.00 
All Three of the above books........................006 ve ee sasessoeedss) OeNe 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °*"e,S¢ieys, Question BOOK eeese 2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °° Sep'eys Question Book |e 3-50 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 2.30 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with sith Sec'eyg Question Book or Every |... 3.30 
Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans with all 3 of the above books... 4.30 


4a~ You Can Order Now and Pay November 15th if More Convenient. See Notice on Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 






































YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 




















AFTER 
N THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance is | Permit no one to see you looking otherwise ; it 


an absolute necessity if you expect tomake the most out eae bn pn your Lge ad on the i oe you — 
f life, | i - | § y make res e failure or success of your life 
of life. Not only should you wish to appear as attrac Which is to be deer eiliaete Gistag? Day cow Jno 


BEFORE 


tive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which 

is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the ape wltnogt operation ‘aoenty ‘eafly snd now iil-ehaped 
world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your pigasan und does not interfere with one’s Baily occupation 
~*looks,’’ therefore it pays to “‘look your best at all times, ing wae at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct tu shaped noses unthout cost if not satisfactory 








- TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1015 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Railway and Industrial Traffic Work. 

Business Executive 

In the Bank. 

Business Correspondent and Letter 
Supervisor. 

Expert Accountant. 


Women Now Offered Big Paying 











Office Positions 


Conditions since the war began 
have created most remarkable oppor- 
tunities for ambitious women to ac- 
complish something really worth 
while in a business way. 


Shortage of men has affected not 
only factories, shops, mills, mines 
and farms; it is being felt in the field 
of brain workers as well. It is not 
only the privilege, but it is the patri- 
otic duty of every woman who can 
possibly do so, to fit herself for the 
performance of important office work 
which men have been forced to aban- 
don because of war’s demands. 


Train By Mail for a High- 
Salaried Position 


There are today thousands of high 
grade positions that pay all the way 
from $1,200 to $6,000 and more a year. 
The demand for trained workers to fill 


. these positions is all out of proportion 


to the supply. With the proper train- 
ing, women have demonstrated their 
capability to handle these managerial 
and executive responsibilities. In some 
cases they are naturally even better 
qualified for the work than men. 


La Salle Extension University, 
through its various courses of training 
and service, offers women the same 
pe pote ee for shang a practi- 
cal working knowledge of higher bus- 


‘iness methods that it offers to men. 
More than 140,000 members in active 
business life including many corpora- 
tion officials, bankers and professional 
men and women have been enrolled 


and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. 


The Extension Method 


LaSalle Extension University 
brings its training to you by mail. 
You can get a thorough education in 
any of the higher branches of modern 
business that you desire simply by 
utilizing your spare time at home. 


As a LaSalle member, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Business Con- 
sulting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts in any 
department at any time when you need help 
or counsel on special business problems. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Mark with an X below the kind of train- 
ing which interests you and mail the coupon 
now. We will send full information regarding 
theopportunities for womenin the special field 
you indicate. Also our valuable book “‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One.” Investigate now. 
There is no cost or obligation on your part. 


LaSalle Training 
Endorsed 


“Your enterprise has my entire approval and I shall be glad to 
be of service if opportunity offers.’"—E, P, RIPLEY, President, 
Santa Fe Railway. 

“‘La Salle Extension University is a sound concern and it limits 


itself to those fields in which work can best be done by corres- 


pondence.’”’—- GEORGE E. MACLEAN, former President, State 
University of lowa. 
“The teaching force of the LaSalle Extension University is 


above the standard, in my opinion, and a prospective student need 
have no fears that he will not be treated with the highest possi! 
courtesy and fairness.”—R. H. FORSYTH, University of Utah, 


Salt Lake City, 

“By confining the work as nearly as possible to principles and 
their application, students can profit immediately by the applica- 
tion of these principles to the daily problems of his business. One 
does not have to wait a year or two years, for the completion of his 
course, to obtain the benefits.”.— PROFESSOR HUGO DIEMER, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


“I am very much interested in the valuable work that your 
institution is doing, and I trust that it will meet with unvarying 
success. The volumes of your texts and the new editions of them 
that you send me from time to time are always looked over wit! 
keen interest. Iam glad to have them, and in two of my courses 
am using them as texts." —PROFESSOR ERNEST R. DEWSNUP, 
Department of Transportation, University of Illinois. 

Men of such national influence as Thomas Edison, Frank Van- 
derlip, President Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin, and 
scores of leading men from all walks of life indorse the corres- 
pondence, home-study method of instruction, “I look upon instruc- 
tion by mail as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal develop- 
ments of this age.” -THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“The work done by correspondence is even better than that 
done in the class-room. The correspondence student does twenty 
times as much reciting as he would in a class where there are 
twenty people, and the results stay with him.—DR,. WILLIAM R. 
HARPER, Late President of the University of Chicago. 


---- 


Dept. 1061-WR 


BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for positions as 
House Correspondents, Supervisors of 
Correspondence, Mail Sales Directors, 
Correspondence Critics, Letter Execu- 
tives: and in the handling of all special 
correspondence (credits, collections, 
sales, adjustments, etc.) in which 
expert letter-writing ability is required. 


LAW: 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for positions in Banks and 


Cashiers, etc, 


Address. . 


Training for admission to bar and for 
business positions requiring legal! train- 
ing. Degree of LL.B. conferred. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 

Financial Institutions, such as Tellers, Training in Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic (office positions). keeper, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
‘‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’”’ 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars regarding your Home Study Course 


Chicago, Illinois 


] 


and Consulting Service in the department I have marked with an X. Also a copy of your valuable book 
for ambitious men and women, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One.”’ 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales 
and Executive positions in Business. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Account- 
ants, Cost Accountants, etc, 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training in the use of correct English 
as applied to the writing of business 
literature, advertisements and business 


letters. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective 
speech — Saleswomen, Teachers, Club 
Women, etc. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

Training for position as Foreign Cor- 
respondent with Spanish-Speaking 
countries. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Book 


Present Position,........0.-: ees. 
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POPULAR SONG BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 


Price 7 Cents Per Copy 
Postpaid 


84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value given in any song book 
at the price. Over two million copies have 

been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 
| _ The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 

PF. A. Owen Pub'shing Company, | immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 

Dansville, N. Y | ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 
: : feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 





THE BLUE BOOK | 


FAVORITE SONGS | 


as: | | 

















PRBL SHED bY 


ize of book 5'4x8"%4 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 


il Together Good Night, Ladies 
merica Hail, Columbia 
merica, the Beautiful Happy Greeting to All 
ne Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
i Lang Syne Hleart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Holy, Holy, Holy 
Battle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet Hiome 
Bell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds Hiow Can I Leave Thee ? 
Blue Bells of Scotland, ‘ihe In the Gloaming 
Biue-Eved Mary If You Havea Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When [ Read 
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Bull-Dog, The 

Cana Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty Wing 

( 

( 

( 


Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 


Kathleen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 


Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, ‘The 
Sweet and Low 

here’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

To the Friends We Love 


‘ome With Thy Lute Last Roseof Summer, ‘The 

‘omin’ Thro’ the hye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘lramp! Tramp! 

Da i Seelty t - “uy poe ae Ag ) an inkle Little oor 

De arest Spot, I he Lord, Diamelan Us —— en ir. T 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Love's Old Sweet Song sar boys p os 

Dixie Land Loving Kindness bog non the Rh vooas 

Evening Bell, The Marseillaise Hymn We're All Noddin 

Farmer, The © Massa’s in the Cold Ground We're Tenting To-night 

Mag of the Free Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched 
God Be With You Till \We Meet My Maryland Their Flocks 


Work, forthe Night is Comme 


seee 








ain My Old Kentucky Home 
i Morning to You Oh, Broad Land 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


*. 170 Songs With Words and Music 
| Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, It is much largerand better than anyother song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘“The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following : 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Hallc- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, 0,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through AnotherWeek, Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and 1 Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace. 





Yankee Doodle 
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PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 








By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of ‘‘Gems of 
Happy Days Thought” and» Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pagesin all. Every song has 
been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home ;, My Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used. Shaped 
notes, Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 








9 Seventy-two charming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 
Steele Ss Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; 
Snow Song ; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man ; Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 








3 A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
Patriotic Songs songs. _ The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” ““Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,”’ ““Home, Sweet Home,”’ 

Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” ‘“Yan- 
kee Doodle,’’ Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others, 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Discipline Versus Staying after 
School 
(Continued from page 43) 


ure to learn a lesson, especially spelling 
and arithmetic. Don’t you know that 
you teachers are paid to teach those boys 
and girls to learn how to learn, even more 
than to teach them to recite? Some learn 
in one way, some in another, and it’s 
your business to find out the easiest way 
for each individual child to learn to spell. 
Take a recitation period, or two, or 
twenty if need be, to teach the class how 
to learn to spell the most words in the 
least time. Demonstrate and illustrate 
some of the rules of spelling. If the 
child cannot get spelling, his brain is 
fatigued, and injury is sure to result 
when he is deprived of the recreation 
period. 

One class of pupils who cause some 
anxiety to the teacher is the so-called 
‘‘stubborn’’ one. ‘They do exist, and 
they sometimes seem to glory in their 
stubbornness. Do not try to break the 
will. ‘Train it. Think out the individual 
case. No two children are alike. Use 
your tact to make that stubbornness 
spend its force on problems in mathe- 
maties, if you can. ‘There are cases 


| where stubbornness or sullenness is 
the result of unkind comment made by 


brighter pupils. For the stubborn child 
is usually the dull one, you know. 

If a case of stubbornness arose right 
in school hours, or a pupil seemed to be 
stubbornly disobedient, nothing would 
be gained by flying into a passion and 
stopping the machine to compel instant 
obedience at any cost. Rather explain 
to him that while you may be wrong, 
you believe you are acting for the best 
in asking him to obey, and if, to save 
time, he will concede to your wishes now, 
you will be glad to investigate later, and 
come to a better understanding. Ten to 
one, he will be ashamed, and that mo- 
ment will be the end of his stubbornness. 
In the rare cases when punishment is 
necessary, let it be in private. 


Were I to sum up the causes of poor | 


discipline they would be: 

1. The lack of sympathy of the teach- 
er for the pupils. 

2. The lack of understanding between 
teacher and pupils. 


3. The failure to provide enough pleas- | 


ant, profitable work for the active | 
| correct language, are unreasonable and 


children. 

4. The lack of proper playground ap- 
paratus for physical exercise as well as 
amusement. 

5. The lack of sufficient clear explana- 
tion of lessons assigned, and failure on 
the teacher’s part to look over the as- 
signment before it is made. 

6. The ignorance of the teacher regard- 
ing the home environment of the chil- 
dren, and its influence on their minds and 
bodies. 

The remedy: 

Know thyself. 

Know the pupils’ homes. 

Know the child's capabilities, mental 
and physical. 

Study how to bring out the best in 
every pupil under your supervision, 
through patience, tact, sympathy, self- 
control, and unfeigned interest. 





Correct English in Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 40) 


using the broadax frequently where a 
rapier would perform our work more 
neatly. 

But, observing these two cautions, we 
should insist upon correctness in the five 
respects discussed. Here we are within 
our rights, here we are on safe ground, 
for these are helpful, definite, genuine 
rules of language. It is when we en- 
large upon these settled, sensible laws, 
and begin to enact silly, petty, artificial 
rules and regulations of our own that we 
are most in danger of the judgment. And 
we are continually doing just this. See 
how absurd are some of the ‘‘blue laws’’ 
we teachers and other purists have tried 
to palm off as authentic commandments 
from the linguistic Sinai. 

There is, first, the protest against 
slang. Teachers generally condemn all 
slang as incorrect. Ow, some slang is 
coarse and rough, some slang is inane 
and insipid, some slang tends to impov- 
erish the language; but, on the other 
hand, some slang is vivid and expressive, 
some slang is racy and humorous, some 
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slang enriches the language, makes it 
picturesque and vital. No slang is, prop- 
erly speaking, incorrect ; it may be in- 
appropriate, or inelegant, or worthless. 
We must discriminate between the good 
slang and the poor slang—for slang, like 
every Other phenomenon of language, 
must be judged on its own merits, not 
condemned wholesale, without a hearing. 

Or consider the foolish restrictions by 
which we try to curb colloquial and pro- 
vincial speech. We here in the South 
must not say ‘‘you all,’’ though it isa 
well-established and a very useful idiom. 
We must not say ‘*l’m clean tuckered 
out,’’ or ‘School has let out,’’ or *‘That 
is mighty good.’’ ‘*Lots of people’’ is 
incorrect—we must say ‘‘a great many 
persons’’—and so on, and so on, and so 
on. If school-teachers had their way 
with the language, we should soon have 
nothing but ‘‘elegant,’’ straight-laced, 
prissy, blue-stockinged, red-nosed Addi- 
sonian words left in the dictionary and 
in the vernacular. 

Or, once more, how many false rules 
of grammar have been foisted upon the 
language and forced upon the children! 
You must not use a preposition to end a 
sentence with. Why, in the name of all 
the gods—or goddesses—of language, 
why should we not put a preposition at 
the end of a sentence? ‘To be sure, it is 
a weak word to place at the end of a 
sentence; but a weak ending is often 
better than a formal ending. We must 
not use the double possessive: not ‘‘That 
is a book of his’’—because, forsooth, 
‘this,’? being the object of the preposi- 
tion, should have the objective form. We 
must not say ‘‘anyone else’s,’’ because 
‘‘else’’ is an adverb, hence cannot take 
a possessive. 

Thus it goes—trivial and pedantic dis- 
tinctions without number, one healthy 
rule of correctness hatching a swarm of 
petty, insect-like regulations, that buzz 
about the children’s ears ccntinually. No 
wonder children grow bored and blasé, 
no wonder they remain unconvinced, 
when the teacher harps forever on the 
one string—and that an unmusical one, 
—when they hear condemned at school 
idioms which pass unchallenged at home 
or on the street, and which they know 
are performing stout service in their 
own language expression. 

The plain, unvarnished truth is, our 
notions about what is good language, 


perverted. Whether children speak or 
write—and assuredly most of their ex- 
pression should be oral—their language 
should not be literary, formal, bookish, 
elegant; that is almost the worst quality 
their language could have. There is a 
tremendous difference between the style 
of choice, careful, measured, artistic 
writing and free, natural, conversational 
speech. The model for children to fol- 
low—in all their talk, in nearly all their 
writing—is the model set by good con- 
versationalists, forceful, interesting 
talkers; not that put before them in lit- 
erary classics and the precise, formal 
language of set discourse. 

Not that we should not teach correct- 
ness—not that at all. We should merely 
abolish all our hair-splitting, we should 
merely throw overboard all the linguistic 
luniber that is weighing us down, that we 
may carry more easily the sound, true, and 
useful principles of correctness. Lan- 
guage correctness is important—but, 
after all, itis not usage but usefulness 
that is the final criterion in language. 


The Court of Columbia 


(Continued from page 47) 


Of arm, but bound to one another by 

The brotherhood of man: all malice laid 

Aside; all selfish greed forgotten in 

A larger cause; the great resources of 

A mighty world, from building arma- 
ments 

And all the vast equipments for man- 
kind's 

——-. and the useless waste of 
ife, 

Transformed to serve the race. ‘The day 
shall dawn 

When man shall recognize his brother’s 
rights; 

Then we shall have a true democracy. 

Song: ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’— 
School. 
NOTE: Music for the national airs is found in “‘Na- 


tional Anthems of the Allies’”’ published by G. Schir- 
mer, Boston, Mass, 
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Music in Education 
(Continued from page 58) 


factory or another? Is the clock strik- 
ing in the City Hall or church? And so 
the little ears are trained to distinguish 
sounds and differentiate between them. 

_Thousands of men think they do not 
like classic music only because they 
have never learned to listen intelligently. 
Hundreds of people go to orchestral con- 
certs and hear only a tintinnabulation of 
sound. Good music is popular music 
when it becomes familiar. The love of 
music 1s innate, but the taste for good 
music must be acquired, like olives and 
persimmons. It comes from multiplied 
hearings of the best; and judging, con- 
trasting, discriminating, between this 
and that, mastering the language of 
tone. Comparatively few may ever hope 
to be great performers, but every soul 
may and should become appreciative 
listeners. 

_ Why not, then, teach the children to 
listen to music ina definite way, listen 
purposefully and reverently, and so train 
the ear to acute sensitiveness? The 
habit of listening, as other good habits, 
should be formed in youth. Let us try. 
Does this piece tell you to walk, march, 
skip or run? Is this a Lullaby or a 
Hymn? Is another a Boat Song or a Lul- 
laby? Is this one gay or sad, fast or 
slow,is it soldierly, or for a funeral, ora 
processional? Is this dance a waltz ora 
polka? Is this game or folk dance a slow 
or fast one? Is it very gay or rather 
stately? Is this little song sung to the 
baby or by the little child? ete., etc. Is 
this a song of Spring or Winter? Is it 
sad or gay? Quick or slow? Galloping 
rhythm or steady? If it tells of Spring 
will it be sleepy, or wide awake like the 
birds and the brooks? Is this piece tell- 
ing of a brook or ariver? Is it turning 
a mill wheel or just rippling along over 
the stones? Does this describe in tone a 
bee or a butterfly? A bird or a flute? 
Is this a song of water or wind? Is this 
a spinning wheel or buzzing top, a drum 
or an anvil? 

Let us listen to the overture to Wil- 
liam Tell,and visualize the scene by hear- 
ing the Alpine herdboys eall, the birds 
singing in the peaceful morning; then 
the storm reverberating through the 
Alps; afterward the faithful boys again 
calling their scattered herds, and peace 
reigning once more. 

Can music signify different people, or 
things, or ideas? Liszt painted for us 
the whole Hungarian race in his Rhap- 
sodies, and Chopin the miseries of 
his beloved and still suffering Poland. 
T'schaikowsky reflects Russia in his 
works, as ina mirror and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow and the modern school is furthering 
this effect. Can one not see the trolls 
dancing for Peer Gynt,in the Hall of the 
Mountain King? The Venus Music and 
the Pilgrim’s Chorus picture perfectly 
the world-old struggle between right 
and wrong. 

Tell the story of the Grail from Tenny- 
son’s Knights of the Round Table, or 
Lowell’s Sir Galahad, and then listen to 
the Grail Motive in Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
and follow it all the way through Parsi- 
fal; or listen to the joyous horncall of 
the boy Siegfried and follow it all the 
way through to the end of ‘‘GOtterdam- 
merung.’’ Prophetic vision of the pres- 
ent ‘‘Twilight’’ of the gods of avarice, 
cruelty, deceit and lust for power! Let 
the golden ring of Freedom be again 
given to its rightful owners, the chil- 
dren of all nations of the earth. 

As a vocation, Music is much stronger 
than anyone would think. We are try- 
ing to train the boys to be carpenters 
and blacksmiths, but there are probably 
more people earning their living in mu- 
sic, in some way, than in either of these 
trades. 

Mr. Meissner says: ‘‘It is estimated 
that, counting the persons employed in 
the music trades as well as those in the 
professions, a round total of 2,000,000 
people find their livelihood and support 
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in some form of musical activity. These 
figures speak more convincingly than 
mere words to prove that music is, 
in a business way, as important to the 
nation as the automobile industry, or the 
boot and shoe industry, or the woolen 
goods industry, or the cotton and silk 
industries combined. Music may, there- 
fore, be reckoned as a national asset 
of the very first importance. ”’ 

One of the most vexed problems among 
educators to-day is. what to do with the 
spare time outside of School. ‘Ihe avo- 
cation of a child or adult is the key to 
his character. Pernicious influences of- 
ten seize upon a boy or girl in their eve- 
ning hours and wreck their lives. Amuse- 
ment is as necessary as food and cloth- 
ing, and is the strongest antidote to vice. 
If a boy or girl can be interested in mu- 
sic, can sing in a choir, can play an in- 
strument in an orchestra or band, or at 
home, there is at once a strong opposite 
pull to the temptations of the street, the 
cabaret, the pool room, or the cheap pic- 
tureshow. The ability to play or sing is 
the open sesame into much of pleasant so- 
cial life everywhere, and is a strong safe- 
guard against temptations. Music in 
the home, properly guided, is the strong- 
est asset in safeguarding the young 
people. 

Again Mr. Meissner says: ‘‘ Foremost 
in our avocations, foremost in our in- 
dustries, it must be conceded that music 
occupies a place of foremost importance 
inlife! It should follow, then, that music 
must take a place of foremost impor- 
tance in education, since education is 
training for complete living. Music in- 
struction should be so organized and so 
presented as to provide for the avoca- 
tional interests in music of the many, as 
well as for the vocational training in 
music of the ‘‘talented few.”’ 

Education means to draw out the 
powers of the mind, or to cultivate the 
mental powers to give quick response to 
the will to do; but it must also bea 
training for complete living, for the in- 
dividual and the community, in child life 
as well as adult life. The school is not 
only a preparation for life, it zs life. 
The old Three R schedule had in mind 
only the barest necessities for pioneer 
life, with no regard to the graces of cor- 
rect speech, much less the cultural arts, 
giving no thought to the world relations 
we have achieved nor yet to the com- 
plete change in industrial conditions. 

With the new industrial conditions 
there has come into the schools an ava- 
lanche of utilitarian subjects. Scientific 
agriculture alone has revolutionized farm 
life. .Domestic science has made it a 
refiection for any girl not to know cook- 
ing and homemaking. Manual Training 
has rediscovered hands for the city boy. 
These were all badly needed, but where 
overdone are resulting in pushing aside 
all cultural needs for the one thought of 
making a living; forgetting that living 
a life, balanced, sane, moral and spirit- 
ual as well as practical, is of far greater 
importance. The new education has 
been called the three H’s, Hand, Head, 
and Heart, and in this threefold cultiva- 
tion of the attributes of body, mind and 
soul, Music plays a large part in all 
three. 

If, then, it is shown that Music has 
great power as education in and of itself 
—that it has great descriptive power— 
that it has more practical application in 
later life as well as in school life than 
almost any other branch of study—that 
it serves all other branches in the cur- 
riculum—that it is the friend and helper 
of all that is uplifting and ennobling, 
and the foe of baseness, meanness, and 
trickery, then why, in the name of rea- 
son, is it not taught systematically and 
thoroughly in every school in the land? 

Why should there be one child in all 
the country deprived of the joys and 
benefits that come with the study and 
use of music? Why is there a single 
city or town without a Supervisor of 
Music, trained for the wide field of 

(Continued on page 71) 





The Spencer Pedagogy of Rhythmical Penmanship 
A Normal Course By Louisa Maria Spencer 
Penmanship and Spelling through Mental and Physical Development. Adapted to all systems 


of muscular penmanship. 


Address : 





Successfully used in public and private schools and by mothers in the home, 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES GIVEN. 

MATERIALS: Teachers’ Edition containing Rhythmical Posture Drills and Letter-Stroke 
Songs for Primary Grades ; Students’ Musical Edition and Script-Word Building Cards. 
Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythmical Penmanship, 

204-205-218 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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In Quarter Usual Time 
At Quarter Usual Cost 


and have been doing so year after year 
for 25 years—all by correspondence 


** Impossible !’’ some persons 
said at first, but every year I ob- 
tained more students, until today 














many hundreds of men and women 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


are studying with me in all Quar- From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 


ters of the globe. Every state of 


the St. Louis Exposition, 


the Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or or- 
gan, who obtained their entire training from me by mail, and at 


quarter the usual cost and effort. 


I will gladly refer you to any 


number of my graduates who will soon convince you of the sur- 


prising results they obtained by my scientific method. 


Write for my 


64-page free booklet, ‘‘ How To Learn Piano or Organ. ”’ 


The Colorotone Saves You Months of Time 


You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but because 
you use every possible scientific assistance—many of which are 
entirely unknown to the average teacher. My patented invention, 
the COLOROTONE, sweeps away playing difficulties that have 
troubled students for generations. By its use, transposition—usu- 
ally a ‘‘nightmare’’ to students—becomes easy and fascinating. 
It enables you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece 
not only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. ‘This 
one fact saves you months of valuable time. The COLOROTONE 
is patented and cannot be used by any other teacher or conservatory. 


Finger Action Shown by Moving Pictures 

With my fifth lesson I send you another important and exclu- 
sive invention, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical *tmovie.”’ It shows 
you every movement of my wrists, hands and fingers at the key- 
board. You see the fingers move as clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. Youdo not have to reproduce your 
teacher’s finger movements from your MEMORY—which nat- 
urally cannot be always accurate. Instead, you have the correct 
models right before your eyes during every minute of practice. 
You follow them minutely and exactly without any chance of 
error or misunderstanding. Without QUINN-DEX much of your 
time (and your teacher's time) would be devoted to correcting bad 
habits acquired through faulty practice. This discourages more 
students and wastes more time than any other single factor. 
QUINN-DEX does away with it entirely. You cannot obtain 
anything like QUINN-DEX except from me. Moving pictures 
have never before been applied to piano instruction. QUINN- 
DEX is operated easily and simply by hand, and even a child 
can successfully use it. It contains over 600 separate pictures. 
QUINN-DEX is fully explained in my free booklet ‘‘How To 
Learn Piano or Organ.’ Write to-day. 


Lessons 43 Cents Each 

The old way of studying with a so-called ‘‘private teacher’’ by 
the oral or ‘‘spoken’’ method is rapidly being discarded, and any- 
body can see why. If you want ateacher “‘all to yourself” and 
can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, it goes without saying that you 
can obtain only third-rate instruction. No true authority could 
give you his entire, exclusive attention for so small a fee. [urther- 
more, by the old-fashioned oral method, at least half your ‘“‘pri- 
vate teacher’s’’ time is absolutely thrown away in giving you 
routine instructions which are necessarily exactly the same for a// 
students and could just as easily be put into writing. Of course 
you can’t remember a quarter of what he tells you, so most of 
your next lesson is taken up going over the same material again. 
This truly sinful waste is entirely done away with 
by my WRITTEN METHOD, Yourroutine instruc- 
tions are all in writing for reference any time, day 
or night. Nothing is forgotten, nor needlessly re 
peated. You obtainas much of my time as you 
really need, and every minute of it is devoted to tes 
your real guidance, and not toroutine instructions, ] 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch with | 
me than if you were studying by the oral method H 4 

yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each — and OW LO } 
they contain all the many recent developments in | 
scientific teaching. Li, 
Carh 


Investigate Without Cost—Special Offer 


My Method is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians and educators who certainly would not re- 
commend a second-rate system, It is for begin- 
ners, or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 
years of age. You progress as rapidly or slowly 
as you wish; in your spare time at home, All 
necessary music is included free and becomes your 
property. Diploma and Degree granted. My 
Tuition Fee is now, for a short time; cut exactly 
in half, on account of our Twenty-Fifth Annivers- 
ary Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation, | 
Write today, using postcard, letter or Free Book 


Piano 











FREE BOO 


FREE Book Coupon 


QUINN CONSERVATORY 


Coupon, for my 64-page free book “How To Learn | Studio N10, Social Union Building, Boston,Mass. 


Piano or Organ.” 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music , 
Studio N10, Social Union Bldg. | 


Boston, Mass. AROMA oo. cskce 


Please send me, without Cost or obligation 

1 your free booklet, “How To Learn Piano o1 

Organ” and full particulars of your Course 
and special reduced Tuition offer, 
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300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


‘THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 








11 
. 

OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 3 
The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. It is : 


made to fit-the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of this class of books 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 82 or more pages; well printed, 
with strong attractive paper covers. They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 



































to the one to which they are assigned. 

















Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 














the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. mone ea “| 15 
. I 
FIRST YEAR 60 Children of the Northland | o> Alice’s Further Adventures in | *163 Great) Kuropean Cities—HI “4 Story of Little Nell—Swith 17 
Fables and Myths #62 Children of the South Lands- Wonderland— Carroll | (St. Petersburg and Constanti- 95 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne | 
ia — Stories of the Moon I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) | 56 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes | nople) _ Push ; : : SEVENTH YEAR f 
ty eet I ul les frou sop Children of the South Lands | 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller Grimes j W hat I Saw in Japan Gy tffis Literature 
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History ee ee 4 Story of Sugar—Rerter History and Biography Keats 7 J 
7 Patriotic Stories Mountain Boys Side Cube o6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 73 Your Great Musictans—Bush 1°5 Selections from The Merchant . 
Literature 6y Stories of the har a ae) Ber I aud Cocoa) —Brown 74 Four More Great Musicians of Venice 29 J 
d 51 es Around Phi adelphia) leCale 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 16 Old English Heroes (Alfred, ‘47 Story of King Arthur, as told r 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 


They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study. as needed in various grades. 
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Courtship of Miles Standish. 
PPB NUON Sos ccseccoscnstabasecensce 10 

Vision of Sir Launtfal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 10e 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10c 
Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, oullines10e 
Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with 
EE aks Sosa <eesdh scaneeee, ooeed 10¢ 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Sclected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 10¢ 
Sohrab and Rustum,. Aruold. Introduction, 
ety DUB ic ccerercsnccacene sercoceseacs 06 10¢ 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study of 
Longiellow’s poctry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems. By 
Lillie aris, Teachers’ College, Athens, Ohio..10e 
A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- 
ED: WHEY MOUND cccvadscnesevecsesstcsescccecce 10¢ 
Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. Complcte 
WE cn essiesecopncsseces.vecacces ceeseeves 10> 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people............008 Oe 
Some Water Birds, [nez N. Mclee, Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 10¢ 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
Se WOGONET vc occcese. cdcceseuccuccsteccseens lic 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10¢ 
Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.............eeeeee 15e 
Idylls of the King, Same asabove, cloth. .35¢ 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.........esee. 20¢ 
Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth..... Bde 
Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphical sketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandtather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y 15e 
Lady of the Lake. Same as ahove, cloth..35e 
Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. leilig. 
This is a scholar!y, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
10¢ 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. { Convenient Point 


point. As the author says: ‘Whatever one’s at- 
titude toward the Bible, he never can have a 
rounded knowledge of the world’s literature with- 
out being acquainted with this most phenomenal 
book.’’ Numerous extracts from the Bible text as 
illustration, Instructive and interesting...... 15e 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages.......cccccccsccces de 
The Sketch Book. Same as above, cloth..35e¢ 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc. 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 


GRIOOL EE nbs tbe ca ccscccccccccnraecs soececces de 
Julius Caesar, Same as above, cloth......, 35e 
Macbeth, Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D., 
LED. Uniform With NO. 41. ..ccccccccvccsecte de 
Macbeth. Sameas above, cloth ............. 35e 


Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 41,. 5e 
Merchant of Venice. Same as above, cloth 35e¢ 
Poe’s Tales, (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom. 176 pages...1d5e 
Poe’s Tales. Same as above, cloth........ 5c 
A Message to Garcia, and other Inspira- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introductions and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Elbert Hub- 
hard’s famous story of duty well done is here 
joined with selections from many famous authors, 
to produce a book which cannot fail to inspire 
young readers to nobler conduct of life........ de 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President Pennsylvania State Col- 
leze, Author of “The Expansion of the American 
People,’ *‘The Men Who Made the Nation.’’ etc. 
President Sparks was for ten vears a lecturer and 
professor of American History at the University 
of Chicago, and, among other works, prepared the 
edition of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates published 
in 1908 by the Illinois State Historical Society. The 
present volume gives, practically entire,the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous debates, with 
full historical introduction and ample explanatory 






notes. This will be a valuable book for school use, 
and for students Of history........6.. 00 eeeeeee Ze 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, Same as above, 
ENG ac ca nase ehnecenschaecsensteseks 0 bac 


The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 10c 
The Man Without a Country, Same as above, 
cloth binding..... 30c 
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| Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day | 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 

Part IV—-Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. 
Part VI—Stories. 

The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever 
assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and 
older pupils including all the old favorites and many 
The dialogues and plays are bright and 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- 
Many of the 
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Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. 
Port Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part IlIl—Acrostics. 





new poems. 


tion of having been successfully acted. 


plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. 
for very small children. 


is an abundance of material 
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192 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. ae sel 
| F- A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. { 
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K of Poster Pattern 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 
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patterns. Price Post 
Instructor-Primary 


The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly andthe Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks, 
There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a.small sketch, with many of the patterns, The con- 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 
d, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. With Normal 
lans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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Posters are one of the fads of the 
day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
ways a source of enjoyment to the 
pupils. No other magazine has ever 
otfered such attractivé Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
popular of all that have been pub- 
jished in the magazine, and depict- 
ing characters known to every 
child. They are as follows: 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Music in Education 
(Continued from page 69) 
teaching music itself in all its beauty, 
rather than the merest alphabet of the 
language? Why, indeed, save that most 
of the school officials and many Superin- 


tendents, suffering from our early Puiri- | 


tan training in not hearing music in 
their own youth, are now making the 
fatal blunder of denying it also to the 
children—even in the light of modern 
evaluation of the great power of Music 
when rightly used. 

‘ Music should be taught in every High 
School on exactly the same basis as is 
language or science, and the same credits 
given for equal work. Orchestras and 
bands should be organized in every 
school, and the instruments furnished, 
just exactly. as are the tools for normal 
training, or the food and clothes in do- 
mestic science. If especially talented 
boys or girls wish to pursue their Music 
and also the High School course, let the 
proper credits be given for supervised 
study of the piano, voice, or violin under 
competent outside teachers, until such 
time as this special teaching shall. be 
offered within the school. 

It will come,—indeed, it is already 
heard,—this splendid new note of Na- 
tionalism; and when it comes it must re- 
ceive its baptism in the hearts of the 
common people, the whole people, who 
have been prepared to receive the evan- 
gel through thorough courses of music 
in the American Public Schools. 


Measuring and Weighing 
(Continued from page 82) 


than teachers. If the baby is irritable 
and contrary to an unusual degree, does 
the mother scold it, or slap it, or say to 
it, ‘You have been a very naughty baby 
to-day. Asa punishment you must sit 
up half an hour later than usual’? On 
the contrary, she seriously asks herself, 
‘What have I done that has raised your 
temperature, as indicated by your hot 
hands and head? Did I fail to sterilize 
your food properly?. Did I feed you tvo 
much? 
Did the children play with you too rough- 
ly? Was the play too exciting?’ The 
mother does not stop here, however; she 
continually tests her methods by the 
weighing scales, as one means of detect- 
ing whether serious mistakes have been 
made. 

‘*Now the kindergarten teachers are 
the first to receive the children from the 
mother’s arms, but what kindergarten 
teacher, except Miss A. and her assist- 
ants, has ever weighed and measured 
her pupils to see if her methods of infant 
eare have done them physical harm? 
Yet no fact in the history of education 
is better established than that serious 
mistakes constantly have been made— 
not in the kindergarten only, or even 
mostly, but all along the line. 

‘*Then, too, there are numberless social 
questions that these growth-data would 
help to answer. How do climate and al- 
titude affect development? What effect 
does immigration have upon offspring? 
How do the growth norms for different 
nationalities vary from 
What relation, if any, can be found be- 
tween underdevelopment and criminal 
tendencies? Between underdevelopment 
and feeblemindedness? Which is cause, 
which effect? What is the effect of al- 
coholism upon offspring? 

‘*There is no wish to minimize the in- 
terest shown in mental measurements, 
but might we not make more than we 
have made of physical data? I am seri- 
ously considering having a statistical 
assistant who will give his or her whole 
time to securing physical measurements 
in the grades, tabulating them, pointing 
out to teachers any items that indicate 
need for intensive study, and looking up 
the home histories of individual cases. 
Please think this matter over before our 
next meeting. Meanwhile, I have a 
suggestion to make. Suppose that to- 
morrow all the teachers get weighed. 
1’ll ask Miss L. to make the report tell- 
ing who are the right weights, the teach- 
ers who remember there is a to-morrow 
coming when part of the work can still 
be done, or those who worry. The meet- 
ing is adjourned.”’ 





If you have never seen the beautiful Emblem of Victory, 
turn to page 9 at once, 


one another? | 





Did I give you the wrong thing? | 


| in solid cake. 











Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 


complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissue 
overcomes imperfections of the complexion. 
softening and cleansing, too. 
will give you the same result. 
women of refinement the world over. Use 
“Just to show the proper 


Rouge. 


glow”’ 
Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. 
No Porcelain. Three perfect 


Safe. 
shades. 
Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package « 
taining Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 


Tooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room 8 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., 
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It is 
No other emollient 
Since 1885, used by 
J it daily. 
use Ingram ; 
Come 


Detroit, Mich. 
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We make flags for the U. §S 


Army and Navy, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Department of Commerce,.the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
many of the leading Marine Trans- 
portation lines. 

The most experienced flag buyers 
country recognize the exceptional quality 
the Raven Brand Flags. 

The Raven Brand stamped on the heading 
Is your insurance again. t poor workmanship 
It means that you are getting the same higl 
quality demanded by the Government and the 
Shipping Companies, 

Our flag is the symbol of all we hold dear 
you can't be imposed upon if you insist 
getting a flag with this mark, 

If your dealer does not carry them, write 
us direct. 

We would like a few more responsible agent 
to represent usin sections not already covered 


BETSY ROSS FLAG CO., Inc. 
Newburg, N. Y. 
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New Amberola in your own home before yo 
Send no money down, Then return if you wi 
Wi For Our New Edison Book. Sen 
rite Today name and address for our new 
New Edison Amberolas. No obligat 
ABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
lock, hica, lino 











Cultivate 
Your 





OU can have a youthful ap- 

pearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, gra neck ¢ hin, 
luxuriant hair, attr r t- 
able feet. 
pimples, . 
acial muscles--have comf< 
through following our sir 
Thousands have done so. 
big expense and quick results. r late 
containing many beauty hints and all about the 
accomplished by the 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chic o, Il 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work 
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 alone—forty-eight of them—are well worth the 
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“HOW I DID IT” 


| A New 320-Page Book Giving the Most Helpful “Schoolroom || 


Octaber 7918 


Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








of Hundreds of Teachers 


Experiences” 





OR nearly twenty years teachers of 
city, village and rural schools have 
sent to Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans clever devices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which they themselves 
have evolved out of the exigency of the 
moment. These devices have been pub- 
lished in the journal every month under 
the head ‘“‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,”’ and the department has become 
one of the most popular in the magazine. 


We are continually receiving requests 
for back numbers of the magazine from 
sukseribers who desire to avail them- 
selves of more of the helps which they 
find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ 


tt 


’ 
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which they know was presented in a previous number. 
Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book con- 


taining the most helpful of all the material that has appeared in 


this department. 

There is not a conceivable phase of school work: that ‘is not 
= touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm of a teacher’s 
: activities regarding which some help cannot be obtained by 
reference to “How I Did It.” 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 
and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 

Each of these topics clearly and concisely states (in her own language) 
how some teacher did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
s:itisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘*|lelp-One-Another Club’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

Let us emphasize the fact that the contents of ‘‘How I Did It’’ 
represent the strongest, best and most helpful of all the material which has 
been published in the ‘* Help-One-Another Club’’ department of NORMAL 
lnetav CTOR-PRIMARY PLANS during a period of several years. 

The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
given together with the number of topics treated in each: 

No. of Topics No. of Topics 
Treated 
.. 60 Decoration and Art 
. 39 Nature Study and Agriculture 
61 Domestic Science 
.. 26 Manual Training 
. 48 


:} School Management 

: Arithmetic 

= Language . 

# Geography 

# Spelling ...... 

# History 

: Writing .... 
Reading ..... 


Seat Work 
Schoolroom Holidays 


Miscellaneous 





Even the most sanguine teacher who orders 
this book will be surprised when she examines it. 
# She will find a greater wealth of material than 
# ever before was contained in a volume of its size 
# and price. The helps and devices in ‘‘Spelling’’ 


“300 copies of ‘How I 
Did It’ sold in six days.” 
This is the report of one 
of our agents. These 
sales were made to 
teachers who examined 
the book, recognized 
its value and bought it. 


# price of the book. 
: “How I Did It” will help you to solve the 
:} thousand and one little problems which are con- 
} stantly arising in the schoolroom. It will make 
your work easier and at the same time enable you 
to obtain better results) YOU NEED THIS 
BOOK and the cost is so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 
“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of 
paper. It contains 320 pages and is as well made in every respect as books 
which are sold at much higher prices. 


Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 
“How I Did Iv” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. (new or renewal) $1 .90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 














Order ‘How I Did It,” use it one month in your 
Our Guarantee school and if you would prefer to have your 
money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 


i will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 
, *s for some other teacher to tell you how good 
Why Wait “How I Did It” is before purchasing it. Order 

it NOW and have the benefit of it throughout the schoo! year. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








depart- : 
ment, or who wish enlightenment on some particular subject : 





A SAD ALTERNATIVE ~ 
| Tommy—Mamma, have gooseberries 
| got legs? Mamma—Of course not, Tom- 
|}my. Tommy—Then I’ve swallowed a 
caterpillar. 


HARD TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE 
‘*Sometimes,’’ confided Mrs. Longwed 
to her intimate friend, 


, natured soul that ever lived, and some 
times I think it ’s mere laziness, ”’ 


TOO UNKIND .TO LIKE IT 
“Is _ your husband fond of music?’’ 
| **No.’’. ‘*But who practices on the trom- 
bone at your house?’”’ ‘‘My husband. If 
he had any regard for music he would 
not permit himself to assassinate so 
| many’ perfectly good tunes.’ 


WHAT 'S’ THE USE 

‘*Why, surely, Arthur,’’ said his aunt, 
you are going to school with your big 
| sister in the fall.’’ ‘‘No, I’m not going 

to school at all,’’ steadfastly declared 
| the little chap. “‘Tean’ t read, nor I can’t 
| write, nor I can’t sing; so 1’d like to 
| know what good I’d be at school!’’ 


HAD A GOOD REASON 


Manager (to late messenger) —‘‘ You ’ve 
been away over half an hour, and only to 
| go around the corner!’’ Messenger— 
‘*Please, sir, a man dropped half a crown 
in the gutter.’’ ‘‘And did it take half 
an hour to find it?’’ ‘‘Please, sir, I had 
to wait till the man went away.’’ 

STICKING CLOSE TO HER 

Little Mary had been sent to the store 
to get some fly paper. She was a long 
time in returning, and her mother began 
to feel anxious. Going to the door, she 
spied the little girl coming up the street, 
and called, ‘‘Mary, have you got the fly 
paper?’’ ‘‘No, mother,’’ replied Mary, 
“It’s got me, but we are coming to- 





gether.’’ 


DIVIDING THE WORK 

The class in drawing was directed to 
draw a picture of a horse and wagon. 
When walking up and down the aisle not- 
ing the various stages of progress, I saw 
Charles had drawn the picture of the 
horse only. I asked him, ‘‘Why have 
you not completed your picture?’’ to 
which the boy gave the pert but never- 
theless witty reply: ‘‘Oh, the horse can 
draw the wagon.’”’ 


WHEN A WOMAN THROWS STONES 


Ernest had acted so badly that an un- 
wontedly severe form of punishment was 
decreed by his mother. To render the 
lesson more impressive he was sent to 
find a switch with which to administer 
the chastisement. Ernest was absent 
some time, and returned pale, but de- 
terminedly cheerful. ‘‘I couldn’t finda 
switch, mamma, but here’s a stone you 
can throw at me,’’ he said. 


HOW SHE GOT IT 

A little girl was sent by her mother to 
the,grocery store with a jug for a quart 
of vinegar. ‘‘But, mamma,’’ said the 
little one, ‘‘I can’t say that word!’’ 
‘*But you must try,’’ said the mother, 
‘‘for I must have vinegar, and there’s 
no one else to send.’’ So the little girl 
went with the jug, and, as she reached 
the counter of the store, she pulled the 
cork out of the fug with a pop, swung 
the jug on the counter with a thud, and 
said to the astonished clerk: ‘‘There! 
Smell of that and give me a quart!”’ 


A PRETTY LIVELY HAT 

A near-sighted man was passing along 
a country road when his hat was whisked 
off by the wind and carried over a stone 
wall. He gave pursuit, but each time 
he thought he had it, it got another move 
on. Then a woman’s angry voice rang 
out. ‘‘What are you doing there?”’ she 
demanded shrilly. He explained mildly 
that he was only trying to retrieve his 
hat, whereupon the woman said, ‘‘your 

















hat? There it is over there under the 


! wall—that ’s our little black hen you ’ve 


been chasing. ”’ 


“*T think my hus- | 
band is the patientest, gentlest, best | 








JUST LIKE SOME LECTURERS 
Lecturer— Allow me before! close to re- 
peat the words of the immortal Webster 
— Farmer Hawbuck—Land sakes, Ma- 
ria, let’s git out o’ here. He’s a-goin’ 
ter start in on the dictionary. 


CAN YOU DESCRIBE IT BETTER ? 

The visitor was examining the class, 
‘*Can any little boy or any little girl here 
tell mé what a fish net is made of”’’ he 
kindly.inquired. ‘‘A lot of little holes 
tied together with strings,’’ smiled the 
never-failing “‘bright boy.”’ 

TOOK WHAT HE HAD 

A medical student asked a famous sur- 
geon: ‘‘What~did you operate on that 
man for?’ ..‘*‘Two hundred dollars,’’ re- 
plied the surgeon. ‘‘ Yes, I know that,’’ 
said the student, ‘‘I mean what did the 
man _ have?’’ “Pwo hundred dollars,’’ 
replied the surgeon. 

HE WAS QUIET THAT AFTERNOON 

‘‘Johnny,’’ said the boy’s mother, ‘‘I 
hope you have been a nice, quiet boy at 
schoal this afternoon.’’ ‘‘That’s what I 
was,’’ answered Johnny. ‘‘I went to 
sleep right after dinner, and the teacher 
said she ’d whip any boy in the room who 
waked me up.’’ 


HE COULD TRY IT IN THE SUN 

A Swede started out as a missionary to 
India, and some friends tried to dissuade 
him from his errand. ‘‘Why, man,’’ they 
said, ‘‘it is so hot there you can’t live. 
It is one hundred and twenty degrees in 
the shade.’”’ ‘‘Vell,’’ said the Swede in 
great contempt, ‘‘ve don’t have to stay 
in the shade, do ve?’’ 

TOO EASY 

‘““Do you know that it is the easiest 
thing in the world to tell whether a man 
is going out on a journey or returning, 
by the way he earries his bag?’ ‘‘I 
never thought of that. What is the diff- 
erence?’’ ‘‘It is just this way. Whena 


|manis going away he earries his bag 


toward the railway station, and when ke 
is coming back he carries it in the other 
direction.”’ 


SOUND ALIKE, SPELLED DIFFERENTLY 

The dray crashed into the milk cart, 
sending can after can splashing into the 
street. Johnny, arriving late, had to 
dodge about to see past the very stout 
woman in the front row. -He had been 
schooled in economy and the sight of so 
much milk flowing into the gutters in- 
spired him with horror. ‘‘My what an 
awful waste!’’ said Johnny. ‘‘Mind 
your own business,’’ said the lady, 
whirling around, ‘‘I have a right to as 
big a waist as I like.’’ 

USING MULE SENSE 

An old southern judge lost a mule for 
which he offereda reward. For days the 
whole neighborhood searched for that 
hybrid hawss without success. ‘That re- 
ward was in demand. After everybody 
else had given up the idea of ever finding 
the animal, the town no-account came 
up the street one day leading the long 
lost Aleck. ‘‘How inthe name of the 
pink-toed prophet did you ever find him, 
Ben?’’ asked the astounded jurist. 
‘“‘Well suh, jedge, Ah ’ll tell yeh,’’ said 
the Hookworm One. ‘‘Ah jes’ asked 
mase’f whur would Ah go ef Ah was er 
mewl. An’ Ah went. An’ he had.”’ 


EVERYONE EATS THEM NOW 


Senator Hoar used to tell with glee of 
a Southerner just home from New Eng- 
land who said to his friend, ‘‘ You know 
those little white round beans?”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied the friend, ‘‘the kind we feed to 
our horses?’’ ‘‘The very same. Well, 
do you know, sir, that in Boston the en- 
lightened citizens take those little white 
round beans, boil them for three or four 
hours, mix them with molasses and I 
know not what other ingredients, bake 
them, and then—what do you suppose 
they do with the beans?’’ ‘*They’’— 
‘“‘They eat ’em, sir,’’ interrupted the 
first Southerner impressively; ‘‘bless 
me, sir, they eat ’em!’’ 











